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THE  SPANISH  PEASANT  GIRL. 

A  TALE  TUANSLATED  FROM  THE  FKENCII  OF  BERTHOCD. 

In  the  province  of  Andalusia  there  is  a  little  valley 
embosomed  on  each  side  by  mountains,  and  known  by 
the  appropriate  appellation  of  the  "  \"ale  of  Solitude." 
It  is  intersected  with  numerous  rills,  that  descend  with 
the  violence  of  cataracts  from  the  adjacent  precipices, 
and  meander  in  graceful  undulations  through  the  valley. 
To  the  west  of  the  landscape,  amid  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  the  Moorish  palaces,  the  eye  of  the  passing 
stranger  discovers  alittlecottage,  sheltered  with  luxuriant 
ivy,  and  environed  witli  the  loftiest  rocks.  A  few  years 
ago,  it  was  the  ornament  of  the  scene,  but,  like  its  once 
happy  owners,  has  now  gone  to  decay.  Tlie  hand  of 
time  has  placed  his  withering  mark  upon  its  beauty; 
and  day  after  day  it  crumbles  gradually  to  earth.  But 
it  is  still  an  interesting  ruin;  and  when  viewed  in  con- 
nexion witli  the  tale  wiiich  1  am  about  to  relate,  arrests 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  imagination  of  the  tra- 
veller. In  my  younger  days  I  have  often  listened  to  it 
with  transport;  and  while  the  ^Vndalusian  peasants 
liymned  on  tluiir  mountain-pipes  the  mournful  burthen 
of  days  long  since  gonel>y,  I  have  \\c\)t,  even  as  a  child, 
for  the  mi.sfortunes  of  Annette,  the  pretty  peasant  girl. 

At  the  close  of  a  long  summer  evening,  while  tlic 
village  groups  were  dancing  on  the  green,  a  young 
Spanish  nobleman,  by  name  Don  Manuel,  was  observe*! 
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to  enter  tlie  cottage  of  the  Vale  of  Solitude,  where 
Annette  and  her  mother  at  that  time  resided.     He  was 
apparently   fatigued    with    the    exertion    of   continued 
travel ;  and  as  he  pleaded  the  danger  of  removal  from  a 
wound  received  in  a  skirniisli  with  the  Guerillas,  he  was 
permitted  to  continue  in  his  ])resent  abode.     From  the 
beautiful  tenant  of  the  cottage,  who  was  at  that  time 
the  pride   and  envy  of  tiie  valley,  he  received  every 
attention  that  his  debilitated  frame  required.     She  ad- 
ministered to  his  comfort,  assuaged  the  anguish  of  his 
wounds,  and  alleviated  by  her  cheering  presence  the 
st  'Hude    of    his    situation.      Under   such    affectionate 
.sui)erintendence,  his  health  gradually  improved,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  long  summer  ramble  with  Annette  and 
her  mother,  he  announced  his   intentions   of  quitting 
them  for  ever.     The  innocent  peasant  girl  was  unpre- 
pared for  such  sudden  intelligence  :  she  had  suffered  her 
young  heart  to  be  captivated  by  the  gallantry  of  the 
young  stranger,  without  an  effort  to  resist  him.     She 
had  fondly  pictured  to  her  mind  the  moment  when  she 
might  love  him  for  ever,  and  if  reason  hinted  the  im- 
probability of  a  union,  her  enthusiasm  dispelled  it  with 
regret.     But  the  time  was  now  come  when  they  should 
part,  and  the  tears  sprung  to  her  eyes  as  she  dwelt  on 
the  approaching  separation.     In  a  voice  half  clioked  by 
anguish,  she  pressed  the  supporting  arm  of  the  nobleman 
to  her  heart,  and  requested  him  sometimes  to  think  of 
her  with  kindness.      Don  Manuel  was  himself  affected. 
If  he  had  before  thought  of  Annette  as  a  siniple  peasant 
girl,  this  instance  of  her  artlessness  inspired  liim  with 
tender  emotions.    In  fine,  after  much  affected  hesitation, 
he  consented  to  remain  till  after  the  termination  of  the 
month,  and  implored  the  young  villager  to  grant  him 
one  parting  interview  before  he  quitted  her  for  ever. 
Secure  in   the  consciousness  of  her  own   purity,   the 
innocent  girl  acquiesced,   and  consented  to  meet  him 
alone  at  the  village  festival,  which  ensued  at  tlie  close 
of  the  week.     Tiiis  precaution  was   necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  Don   Manuel.     Educated   in  a  dissipated 
court,  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  refined  sensibilities  of 
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the  heart.  The  beauty  of  Annette  had  excited  his  pas- 
sions, her  innocence  had  inspired  him  with  hope.  He 
saw  her  increasing  tenderness,  and  with  all  the  elo- 
quence of  which  he  was  master  strengthened  the  pre- 
possession :  but  the  rectitude  of  her  principles,  and  the 
vigilance  of  her  mother,  who  seemed  unwilling  to  coun- 
tenance his  longer  stay,  filled  him  with  distrust;  and 
under  pretence  of  a  final  interview,  he  succeeded  in 
persuading  her  to  meet  when  her  mother  had  gone  to 
the  neighbouring  village. 

The  long-expected  evening  at  last  arrived,  and  An- 
nette was  punctual  to  her  appointment.  As  the  bell 
from  the  neighbouring  convent  chimed  the  hour  of 
vespers,  and  the  peasants  prepared  for  their  bolero,  she 
stationed  herself  at  the  extremity  of  the  dance.  In  an 
instant  a  figure,  muffled  in  a  night-cloak,  stood  beside 
her.  "Annette,"  he  said,  "do  you  not  know  me?'' 
Tremblingly  she  caught  his  hand,  and  removed  with 
him  from  the  scene  of  rustic  revelry.  The  night  was 
calm  and  serene,  and  the  nightingale  from  the  distant 
woodlands  had  already  commenced  her  song :  the  moon 
shone  bright  in  the  heavens,  and  a  heavy  languor 
breathed  i?i  the  evening  ga!e,  that  communicated  to  the 
.soul  a  corresponding  sensation  of  voluptuousness.  The 
.stranger  seated  himself  by  the  bank  of  a  mountain 
streamlet,  and  motioned  Annette  to  his  side.  He  talked 
to  her  of  their  approaching  separation,  and  of  the  di- 
stance that  would  soon  remove  tlicni  from  each  other, 
and  spoke  to  the  heart  of  liis  victim.  "  1  shall  wander, 
Annette,"  he  exclaimed,  "  to  other  scenes;  but  my  soul 
will  be  ever  desolate.  Amid  the  din  of  war,  and  the 
gaieties  of  fashion,  I  shall  call  to  mind  the  evening 
rambles  we  have  taken,  and  cling  to  the  days  that  are 
past.  But  yon,  my  love,  you  will  still  be  happy,  and, 
in  the  arms  of  some  worthier  person,  may  forget  the 
stranger  who  adores  y<*u."  He  paused — he  pressed 
her  convulsively  to  his  heart,  and  kissed  her  glowing 
check.  Tears  were  the  only  answer  she  could  make, 
but  the  passions  of  her  soul  spoke  in  iicr  flushed  bosom 
and  palpitating  heart.  Don  Manuel  observed  his  triumph  : 
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he  folded  her  gently  to  his  breast,  and  roved  with  a 
wanton  eye  over  the  charms  which  the  light  Spanish 
garb  but  half  concealed;  and  cventnally  succeeded  iu 
profaning  that  holy  sanctuary  of  love,  which  it  was 
worse  than  sacrilege  to  have  violated.  Night,  tranquil 
uight,  was  the  only  witness  of  the  poor  girl's  disgrace; 
and  the  summer  gale  the  only  tell-tale  that  whispered 
the  story  of  her  degradation.  With  faltering  steps  she 
rose  from  the  bank  where  she  was  seated,  and  moved 
onwards  to  the  cottage.  Don  Manuel  followed  at  a 
distance,  and  came  up  with  her  as  she  reached  her 
Lome.  With  the  eloquence  of  desperate  infatuation,  he 
cautioned  her  to  fly  from  the  village,  where  every  scene 
would  but  serve  to  remind  her  of  her  disgrace.  He 
promised  to  write  to  her  mother,  and  request  her  to 
follow  them;  and  at  last  succeeded  in  persuading  her  to 
enter  his  chariot,  which  was  stationed  at  a  trifling  di- 
stance from  the  cottage. 

On  their  arrival  at  Seville,  Don  Manuel  paid  that 
deference  to  his  mistregs  which  her  desolate  situation 
required.  She  seemed  grateful  for  his  kindness,  but 
pined  in  excess  of  melancholy.  She  was  like  some 
tender  flower  transplanted  from  its  kindred  soil,  to 
bloom  and  wither  in  a  foreign  land.  Still  she  never 
complained :  and  it  was  only  in  the  sweet  hopelessness 
of  her  smile  that  the  secret  of  her  sorrow  could  be 
discovered.  In  the  long  summer  twilight  she  would 
love  to  seat  herself  by  her  favourite  harp,  and  play 
some  plaintive  air  that  reminded  her  of  the  home  of  her 
infancy.  The  thoughts  of  her  childhood  would  then 
rush  over  her  soul,  and  she  would  weep  from  the  bitter 
reflections  they  inspired.  But  youth  is  incapable  of 
lasting  grief,  and  the  gay  associates  of  Don  Manuel 
were  ill  calculated  to  cherish  the  softer  emotions  of  the 
soul.  Annette  gradually  improved  in  spirits,  and  would 
often  escape  from  the  bitterness  of  the  moment,  to  the 
refined  flattery  of  her  admirers.  This,  though  at  first 
accepted  as  a  mere  opiate  for  grief,  soon  became  ne- 
cessary to  her  existence ;  and,  ere  a  few  months  had 
elapsed,    the  once    tender,   melancholy   Annette   wa' 
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toasted  among  the  debauchees  of  Seville  as  the  dashing 
mistress  of  Don  Manuel.  So  complete  a  transformation 
of  character  was  the  gradual  work  of  time :  it  com- 
menced in  flattery,  and  terminated  in  tlie  ruin  of  its 
victim.  Among  the  profligate  acquaintances  of  her 
seducer  was  a  young  man  who  paid  assiduous  court  to 
her  beauty.  He  was  witty,  accomplished,  and  well 
calculated  to  excite  favourable  sentiments  in  the  weak 
breast  of  a  woman.  He  told  her  she  was  handsome, 
and  she  believed  itj  and,  under  pretence  of  excessive 
sensibility,  estranged  her  affections  from  lier  former 
protector.  When  the  heart  of  a  female  is  once  led 
astray,  inevitable  ruin  must  ensue.  Such  was  the  case 
with  Annette ;  she  rushed  blindly  from  vanity  to  folly, 
from  folly  to  vice,  and  completed  her  destruction  by 
eloping  with  her  paramour  from  the  palace  of  Don 
Manuel.  A  duel  with  liis  rival  ensued  ;  and  by  the 
death  of  his  antagonist  he  was  compelled  to  (piit  Spain. 
To  heal  his  wounded  feelings,  he  wandered  from  clime 
to  clime,  a  helpless,  hopeless  pilgrim,  and  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  escape  from  the  settled  blight  of  his  own  soul. 
In  spite  of  her  desertion,  he  still  loved  Annette,  and  her 
image  was  ever  present  to  his  mind.  He  wrote  often 
to  his  friends  coucerning  her,  but  was  informed  in  reply, 
that  her  character  was  blighted,  her  principles  utterly 
destroyed. 

Time  rolled,  but  Don  Manuel  Was  still  the  victim  of 
an  almost  incural)le  gloom.  Two  years  liad  now  elapsed 
since  he  last  <piitted  his  native  land  ;  and  during  that 
interval  he  iiad  been  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  He  had  roved  among  the  sunny  climes  of  Italy, 
and  visited  the  consecrated  ground  of  ancient  (ireece. 
He  had  lived  in  Kngland,  the  darling  seat  of  love  and 
frecflom;  and  deeply  studied  the  characters  of  mankind, 
and  the  laws  of  nations  ;  and  resolved  at  last  to  return 
liomc  an  accomj)li«li('d  traveller. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  he  reached  his  native  Seville, 
from  which  he  had  so  long  been  aitsent.  A  sigh  escaped 
his  bosom  while  he  thought  of  the  past,  and  reflected 
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on  his  present  situation.  On  arriving  at  the  great  gates 
of  the  prison,  a  numerous  crowd  had  collected.  Don 
Manuel  stoi)ped  to  survey  them,  and  beheld  workmen 
busy  in  the  erection  of  a  scaffold.  He  inquired  the 
reason  of  the  assemblage,  and  was  informed  that  on 
the  morrow  the  celebrated  courtezan,  Annette  de  Se- 
vigne,  was  to  be  executed  for  the  murder  of  her  child. 
Shocked  at  such  unexpected  intelligence,  he  requested 
permission  to  sec  her,  and  with  some  difficulty  was 
allowed  by  the  gaoler  to  have  one  parting  interview  with 
her  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  confessor. 

On  entering  the  dungeon  at  the  appointed  time,  he 
beheld  an  elegantly-formed  female  leaning  by  the  grated 
casement,  and  gazing  with  fixed  interest  on  a  portrait. 
She  turned  round  at  the  noise  of  approaching  footsteps, 
and  disclosed  the  features  of  Annette.  But  the  softness 
that  once  pervaded  her  countenance  was  gone,  and  a 
flush  of  cotiscious  pride  reigned  there  in  its  stead.  She 
recognized  Don  Manuel  at  a  glance,  and  with  a  haughty 
movement  beckoned  him  from  her  presence.  "Annette," 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  mournful  voice,  "  do  you  forget  your 
friend  ?" — "  Forget  him,"  she  replied,  "  yes  ;  all  is 
forgotten  now  but  the  sense  of  wrong  and  the  desire 
of  revenge.  But  I  have  had  it,"  she  shouted  out  with 
the  plirensy  of  passionate  delirium,  "  and  shall  die  amply 
gratified." — "Dearest  Annette,"  resumed  her  lover, 
"  listen,  if  not  to  me,  at  least  to  a  superior  power : 
to-morrow  those  beautiful  limbs  will  be  exposed  to  the 
gaze  of  thousands  ;  that  countenance  to  public  derision. 
But  though  your  death  must  thus  inevitably  occur,  there 
is  a  God  above  before  whom  your  thoughts  are  registered, 
and  to  whom  you  must  make  ample  atonement.  Repent, 
then,  while  time  yet  permits  :  dare  but  to  be  virtuous, 
and  you  will  still  be  happy." — "  Happy,"  said  the 
murderess,  with  a  burst  of  scornful  derision,  "  yes ;  I 
have  once  known  happiness ;  but  who  was  he  that  de- 
prived me  of  it  ?  I  was  happy  in  the  bosom  of  my  family ; 
happy  among  my  native  mountains.  But  even  there  a 
seducer  discovered  me;  he  found  me  blooming  like  a 
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flower  on  its  parent  stem ;  and  having  rifled  its  sweet- 
ness, left  it  to  wither  and  to  die.  Speak — do  you  know 
such  a  man  V 

"  Dearest  girl,"  resumed  Don  Manuel,  "  by  the  me- 
mory of  those  happy  days,  by  the  afifection  you  have 
ever  evinced  to  your  mother,  to  that  parent  who  nur- 
tured your  earliest  diildhood,  I  implore  you  to  save 
your  own  soul.  Trust  me,  there  is  a  better  world,  love, 
where,  thougli  the  tiuie  of  our  separation  is  teilious,  wo 
may  yet  meet  again." — "  Can  that  be  a  world  of  happi- 
ness, where  even  the  seducer  can  find  access?"  resumed 
Annette:  "away  with  your  wretched  cant;  I  seek  not  a 
better  world  than  the  one  I  must  so  shortly  (piit.  I  have 
sought  pleasure, — I  have  found  it;  and  now  that  my 
course  is  finished,  I  will  sink,  like  the  setting  sun,  em- 
blazoned in  tenfold  splendor.  You  tell  me  there  is  u 
God ;  that  he  is  the  guardian  of  virtue :  Avhy  fell  not  his 
thunderbolt  on  the  head  of  the  seducer,  when  the  sanc- 
tuary of  innocence  was  profaned  ?" — At  this  instant 
the  turnkey  entered,  and  the  heavy  bell  from  the  dun- 
geon-tower announced  the  approach  of  twilight.  Don 
Manuel  gazed  at  the  prisoner,  as  she  stood  with  folded 
arms  in  an  attitude  of  scornful  majesty.  "  Can  this  be 
the  young  peasant,"  he  mentally  exclaimed,  "  lovely, 
innocent,  as  I  once  knew  her  ?"  and  a  tear  sprang  to 
his  eye  at  the  recollection.  "  Farewell,  my  poor  girl," 
he  resumed  ;  "  we  part  to  meet  no  more  in  this  world  : 
and  will  you  not  vouchsafe  one  look  of  kindness  ?" 
Tlie  prisoner  started  at  his  words  ;  her  voice  lost  its 
firmness,  and  a  sigh  escaped  her  bosom.  "  I'^arewell," 
she  sobbed  out ;  "  from  my  very  soul  I  forgive  you;  for 
oh!  can  I  bear  enmity  against  him  who  first  won  my 
infant  heart  ?  ^'ou  look  now  as  you  looked  when  1  first 
knew  you,  and  the  appeal  is  irresistil)le."' — 'I'he  con- 
versation was  here  interrupted  by  tiie  approach  of  the 
confessor,  and  the  order  fur  strangers  to  retire.  Don 
Manuel  slowly  (juitted  the  dungeon,  and  with  one  parting 
look  of  the  deepest  afl'ection  closcid  the  sullen  gates  of 
the  prison. 

In  a  state  of  discpiictude  he  returned  to  his  lonely 
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residence,  where  every  thing  reminded  him  of  Annette. 
In  one  corner  of  the  saloon  her  picture  was  still  hanging, 
beautiful,  as  when  first  he  saw  her.  Her  favourite  harp 
liad  been  untouched  during  his  long  absence,  and  the 
breeze  whispered  mournfully  among  the  chords.  As  he 
listened  to  its  melancholy  music,  the  thought  of  past 
limes  rushed  back  upon  his  soul,  and  he  threw  himself 
upon  his  couch  in  a  restless  agony  of  spirit.  At  day- 
break, he  was  roused  from  his  gloomy  reveries  by  the 
aj)proach  of  the  confessor  whom  he  had  seen  on  the 
preceding  night.  He  came  with  a  message  from  Annette, 
who  was  desirous  of  seeing  her  seducer  before  she  died. 
The  guard  appointed  for  the  execution  was  stationed 
at  the  great  gates  of  the  prison  as  he  entered,  and  the 
hollow  sound  of  the  death-bell  smote  heavily  on  his 
heart.  The  prisoner  met  him  at  the  entrance  of  the 
dungeon.  She  was  arrayed  in  a  deep  suit  of  black,  and 
the  Hush  of  haughty  majesty  had  faded  from  her  counte- 
nance. "  I  sent  for  you,"  she  said,  "  that  I  might  bid 
you  a  last  farewell,  and  inform  you  of  the  sincerity  of 
my  repentance.  The  confessor  has  lately  visited  me, 
and  his  exhortations  have  turned  my  thoughts  to  heaven. 
It  is  that  alone  which  now  consoles  me  in  my  dying 
moments,  and  assures  th.it  we  shall  yet  meet  again. 
Forgive  me,  love,  if  yesterday  I  distressed  you  ;  I  have 
but  a  few  hours  to  live,  and  they  shall  be  spent  in  prayer 
for  you.  But  stay — I  have  a  mother,  and  it  is  on  her 
account  that  I  was  desirous  of  seeing  you.  Be  kind 
to  Iter,  Manuel,  when  I  am  gone,  and  remember  that 
she  has  now  no  protector  but  yourself.  She  will  need 
your  support,  and  will  often  talk  with  you  of  her  lost 
Annette.  The  cottage  too — let  it  ever  remain  unaltered, 
and  moulder  to  earth  as  a  memorial  of  its  former  tenants. 
Lot  the  scenes  I  once  loved  be  still  visited,  and  my  name 
be  sometimes  recalled  with  affection.     Let — " 

The  dungeon  clock  now  struck  the  hour  of  eight,  and 
the  muffled  drums  of  the  prison  guards  announced  the 
preparations  for  the  execution.  Annette  started  at  the 
sound,  and  requesting  to  be  left  alone  with  Don  Manuel, 
dictated  the  following  Hnes  to  her  mother. 
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"  Dearest  mother, — In  the  closing  hour  of  existence, 
the  thought  of  your  suffering  weighs  heavily  upon  my 
heart.  I  sec,  I  feel,  your  grief ;  but  to  assuage  in  some 
degree  your  sorrows,' have  gained  a  faithful  friend,  who 
will  cherish  yon  when  I  am  gone.  Then  weep  not  for 
me  ;  I  leave  you  but  for  awhile,  to  be  reunited  in  a 
better  world.  But  oh  !  dearest  mother,  it  is  a  cruel 
stroke  for  one  so  young  as  I  am  to  sleep  in  the  dark 
night  of  the  tomb,  where  there  is  no  sweet  sunshine  to 
enliven,  no  cheering  voice  to  awaken  me  to  happiness. 
I  have  now  but  a  few  words  to  add,  and  shall  then  bid 
farewell.  The  stranger  who  will  deliver  you  this  letter 
was  the  first  object  of  my  youthful  attachment.  He 
seduced  my  mind  from  virtue,  but  even  that  is  forgiven 
now.  Then  speak  not  harshly  to  him,  lest  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  moment  he  curse  the  memory  of  Annette. 
Farewell ." 

It  was  now  nine  o'clock,  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
execution.  The  guard  re-entered  the  dungeon,  and  bade 
Annette  prepare  to  ascend  the  scaffold.  With  a  firm, 
composed  step,  she  moved  towards  the  platform  which 
was  erected  in  front  of  the  prison.  Don  Manuel  followed 
by  her  side,  and  as  she  ascended  the  fatal  steps  wrung 
her  hand  in  an  agony  of  affection.  A  numerous  crowd 
was  assembled  below,  and  the  heavy  sound  of  the  death- 
bell  increased  the  gloom  of  tiie  spectators.  The  prisoner 
advanced  ;  she  gave  the  fatal  signal,  and  in  an  instant 
was  stretched  dead  at  the  feet  of  her  seducer.  AVith 
trembling  steps  he  raised  her  from  tlic  ground — but  life 
was  extinct.  A  smile  was  on  her  countenance  in  death, 
l)ut  the  hectic  glow  was  succeeded  liy  a  deadly  paleness. 

In  an  ecstasy  of  suffering,  Don  Manuel  now  prepared 
to  obey  the  last  wishes  of  poor  Annette.  He  left 
Seville  on  the  instant,  and  arrived  at  the  once  loved 
"  Vale  of  Solitude."  It  was  evening  when  he  readied 
the  cottage,  the  scene  of  his  early  hap|)iuess.  lie  entered ; 
an  old  lady  was  stationed  at  the  entrance  in  an  attitude 
of  deep  devotion  :  her  liiUle  lay  liesirle  her,  and  a  por- 
trait of  Annette  was  f>n  tlie  table.  She  started  at  the 
noise  of  his  footsteps,  an<l  with  S(jmc  difficulty  recalled 
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his  features  to  her  niiiul.     "  I  am  not  now,"  she  feebly 
said,  "  as  you  once  knew  me,  Don  Manuel :   I  am  a  poor 
wretched  creature,  whose  days  are  iiuiiil)cred  in  the  land. 
I  do  not  desire  to  upbraid  you,  for  your  own  feelings 
must  be  sufficient  torture."     On  perusing  the  letter  of 
her  daughter,  she   continued,  "  Annette   has   forgiven 
you,  and  I  cannot  withhold  my  commiseration.    All   I 
request  of  you  is,  that  when  I  am  numbered  with  the 
dead,  as  I  soon  must  be,  you  will  bury  me  in  the  same 
grave  with  my  child."    Don  Manuel  promised  obedience, 
and  slowly  retired  from  the  apartment.     AV^orn  down 
with  anxieties,  and  fearful  of  future  temptations,  he  at 
last  resolved  to  enter  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  and 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  solitude.     He  died  in 
a  short  time  after  his  entrance,  and  at  his  own  particular 
request  was  buried  in  the  little  garden  of  the  cottage. 

1  was  but  a  boy*  when  these  circumstances  occurred, 
but  the  remembrance  is  indelibly  imprinted  on  my  me- 
mory. The  story  was  told  to  me  by  an  old  Carmelite 
monk,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  narrative.  The 
peasants  too  had  heard  ttie  tale,  and  would  often  hymn 
the  death-dirge  of  the  lovers  on  their  mellow  mountain 
pipes.  But  years  have  rolled  on,  and  the  remembrance 
of  poor  Annette  is  fading  from  the  minds  of  the  villagers. 
You  may  sometimes  meet  with  an  old  cottager  who  knew 
her  when  she  was  a  child,  and  who  loves  to  recall  her  to 
his  mind  with  fondness  :  but  these  instances  are  seldom, 
and  in  a  short  time  will  be  entirely  forgotten. 

When  I  was  last  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  "  Vale 
of  Solitude,''  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  cottage  of  Annette. 
It  was  overgrown  with  henbane  and  with  nightshade, 
and  afforded  a  melancholy  epitome  of  past  happiness. 
I  paused ;  an  utter  stillness  reigned  around,  save  when 
the  raven  screamed  his  death-song.  I  entered  the  room 
where  Annette  had  once  lived.  I  saw  the  harp  which 
was  once  hers,  and  it  was  mouldering  in  silent  decay : 
the  spider  had  wove  his  web  among  the  chords ;  and  the 
whole  scene  spoke  of  gloomy  desertion.     As  I  gazed  on 

•  The  author  is  supposed  to  epeak  in  his  own  person. 
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the  ruined  dwelling,  the  past  rushed  over  my  soul,  and 
I  wept  in  excess  of  melancholy.  I  knelt  me  down  in 
silent  adoration,  and  oflered  up  a  prayer  for  the  repose 
of  the  departed.  The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west  as  I 
turned  my  steps  instinctively  to  the  spot  where  Don 
Manuel  slumbered  :  it  was  in  a  little  nook  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  tbe  garden,  unnoticed  by  epitaph  or  elegy :  a 
wild  rose  was  blooming  on  the  sod,  and  a  few  withered 
leaves  from  the  hanging  cypress  were  strewed  upon  the 
grave.  The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  shone  sweetly 
on  the  tomb,  and  lightened  up  for  a  moment  the  vivid 
feelings  of  my  heart.  "  Sleep  sweetly,"  I  exclaimed  as 
I  departed,  "  sleep  sweetly,  spirit  of  former  days  j  for  the 
most  glorious  object  in  nature  pays  thee  his  farewell 
visit  ere  he  sinks  into  the  embrace  of  Thetis." 


TO 


When  all  around  grew  drear  and  dark. 

And  reason  half  withlield  her  raiv. 
And  hope  but  slied  a  dying  spark. 

Which  more  misled  my  lonely  wayj 
In  that  deep  midnight  of  the  mind. 

And  that  internal  strife  of  heart, 
When  dreading  to  be  deem'd  too  kind. 

The  weak  despair — the  cold  departj  — 
W^hcn  fortune  changed,  and  love  fled  far. 

And  hatred's  shafts  flew  thick  and  fast— 
Thou  wort  the  solitary  star 

Which  rose  and  set  not  to  the  last. 
Oh,  blest  be  thine  unbroken  light 

That  watch'd  me  ;is  a  seraph's  eye. 
And  stood  between  me  and  the  night. 

For  ever  shining  sweetly  nigii  ! 

And  when  the  cloud  upon  us  came, 

Which  strove  to  blacken  o'er  thy  ray — 

Then  purer  spread  its  g<!ntlc  flame. 
And  dash'd  the  darkness  all  away. 
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Still  may  thy  spirit  dwell  on  mine. 
And  teach  it  what  to  brave  or  brook ; 

There's  more  in  one  soft  word  of  thine 
Than  in  the  world's  defied  rebuke. 

Thou  stood'st,  as  stands  a  lovely  tree. 
Whose  branch  unbroke,  but  gently  bent. 

Still  waves  with  fond  fidelity 
Its  boughs  above  a  monument. 

The  wind  might  rend,  the  skies  might  pour. 
But  there  thou  wert,  and  still  wouldst  be  j 

Devoted  in  the  stormiest  hour 

To  shed  thy  weeping  leaves  o'er  me. 

But  thou  and  thine  shall  know  no  blight, 

^^'hatever  fate  on  me  may  fall  ; 
For  Heav'n  in  sunshine  will  requite 

Tlie  kind,  and  thee  the  most  of  all. 

Then  let  the  ties  of  baffled  love 

Be  broken — thine  will  never  break  3 

Thy  heart  can  feel,  but  will  not  move— 
Thy  soul,  though  soft,  will  never  shake. 

And  these,  when  all  was  lost  beside. 
Were  found  and  still  are  fix'd  in  thee ; 

And  bearing  still  a  breast  so  tried. 
Earth  is  no  desert — ev'n  to  me. 

Lord  Byron. 


TOMBSTONE  WAREHOUSE  j 

OR,  MAGASIN  DES   MODES  MONUMENTALS,  AT  PARIS, 
IN    1819. 

A  LADY,  well  known  in  the  fashionable  circles  of 
Paris,  lately  lost  by  death  a  relative  who  had  been 
domiciliated  with  her  for  some  years,  and  who,  being  in 
some  measure  a  dependent,  took  all  the  drudgery  of 
housekeeping  arrangements  off  her  hands.  Though  an 
Englishman,  I  happen  to  stand  on  the  footing  of  a  par- 
ticular  friend  in  this  family;    and  having,   for  several 
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years  past,  been  accustomed  to  wait  upon  the  lady  as 
her  attendant  to  all  parties  abroad,  her  assistant  when 
she  received  at  home,  and  her  aide-de-camp  when  the 
orders  to  shopkeepers  were  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to 
be  trusted  to  a  footmau, — my  services,  on  this  sorrowful 
occasion,  were  naturally  expected,  and  as  naturally 
ofifered. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  order  of  the  funeral;  every 
thing  was  conducted  with  decency,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  magnificence  worthy  of  the  opulence  and 
respectability  of  the  family,  and  calculated  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  the  spectators  the  mcignitude  of  the 
distress  which  the  gloomy  pomp  represented  by  all  the 
external  emblems  of  woe.  This  painful  ceremony 
finished,  a  monument  to  the  deceased  l)ecame  the  next 
object  of  attention,  and  I  was  requested  to  take  the 
measures  necessary  for  having  a  suitable  one  erected. 

In  order  that  I  might  worthily  execute  this  interesting 
commission,  I  consulted  my  friend  the  Marquis  of  B., 
who  had  lately  lost  a  consort  whom  he  highly  respected, 
but  never  lived  with ;  and  to  \\  hose  memory  he  had 
erected  a  superb  marble,  which  testified,  with  all  the 
pathos  of  poetry,  how  much  tlie  lieart  of  the  survivor 
was  torn  by  the  violent  separation.  On  inquiry  of 
this  gentleman  what  tradesman  had  so  well  served 
him  in  his  affliction,  he  said  he  was  unable  to  inform 
me,  not  having  yet  paid  the  expenses  of  the  funeral : — 

he  referred  me,  however,  to  Monsieur  (J ,  tlie  well 

known  friend  of  his  lamented  wife;  who  had  taken,  as 
he  expressed  it,  all  the  burden  of  the  thing  on  his  own 
slioulders,  and  hatl  kindly  relieved  his  wounded  feelings 
by  seeing  that  Mailamc  received  all  those  attentions 
which  were  due  to  her  after  death,  as  he  had,  still  more 
kindly,  been  unremittingly  assirluous,  aupres  (Vdlc, 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  evcr-to-be-deplored  lady. 

Ti>    Monsieur    (i I    accordingly   went    without 

delay,  and  found  him  dull,  and  disposed  to  be  silent. 
He  said  little  of  his  lost  friend,  but  seemed  to  think 
much ;    and    as    he   appeared    disinclined    to    entertain 
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company,  I  quitted  him  as  soon  as  he  had  furnished  me 
with  the  address  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Parisian 
dealers  in  monuments. 

Lc  Sicur  M.  N.  is  the  owner  of  a  most  magnificent 
establishment  in  this  way:  taste,  order,  and  smiling 
politeness  there  reign ;  and,  walking  along  the  first 
gallery  into  which  I  entered,  surrounded  by  angels  and 
genii,  and  nymplis  shining  in  the  purest  alabaster,  con- 
ducted by  a  bowing  emjdnij^,  I  tliought  to  myself,  "  this 
is  indeed  smool/ihig  the  passage  to  the  tomb."  The 
delicacy  of  the  teriderest  nerves  would  not  be  startled 
here  by  the  mementos  of  death. 

I  found  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  a  little  before 
I  could  explain  the  purpose  of  my  visit,  for  the  master 
had  customers  with  him.  His  talents  were  well  known, 
and  no  genteel  person  at  Paris  likely  to  want  a  monu- 
ment would  think  for  a  moment  of  being  furnished  by 
any  other  than  M,  N.  His  improvements  in  his  art  had 
been  recorded  in  the  Magazine  of  Inventions,  and  some 
of  his  finest  articles  were  exhibited  at  the  fetes  of  French 
industry,  as  a  proof  of  the  increased  consumption  of  the 
nation.  As  I  advanced  towards  the  great  man,  I  found 
him  too  much  occupied  with  a  couple  of  gentlemen, 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  to  observe  my  approach ; 
and  I  was,  I  must  confess,  struck  by  the  simple  dignity 
with  which  he  conducted  business.  In  the  Almanac  de 
Gourmands  it  is  said  of  Beauvilliers,  one  of  the  master 
spirits  of  French  cookery,  who  did  things  in  his  art 
which  tlie  ivorld  "will  not  tvillingli/  let  die,  that  with  one 
of  his  sauces  a  man  with  a  good  appetite  might  eat  his 
own  father  !  It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Le  Sieur 
M.  N.  to  limit  his  panegyric  to  saying  of  his  monuments, 
that  a  man  might  desire  one  for  his  own  father  j  this 
would  l)e  affirming  but  little  ;  but,  if  I  may  speak  from 
my  own  feelings,  I  would  say,  that  no  one  that  enters 
this  warehouse  can  (piit  it  without  being  seduced  into 
desiring  a  monument  for  himself,  nay,  stipulating  that 
it  should  be  finished  off  hand,  and  sent  home  without 
delav. 
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When  I  came  up  to  the  party,  I  found  the  customers 
had  but  just  commenced  their  bargain. 

"  I  want  a  tombstone,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two. 

"  For  man  or  woman,  sir,"  asked  the  master,  with 
Lacedemonian  brevity,  and  Parisian  quickness. 

"  For  a  worthy  gentleman,  who  was  rather  advanced 
in  life  before  he  left  it." 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  step  this  way,  then ;  the  men 
above  forty  arc  to  the  right.    Bachelor,  or  husband,  sir?" 

"  Our  late  friend  was  a  married  man.'' 

"  Vastly  well.  John,  be  ready  to  show  the  articles  for 
married  men  above  forty :  you  must  have  finished  by 
this  time  putting  tlie  private  cost  mark  on  the  young 
•women!' 

"  AVe  wish  a  stone  that  shall  express  the  virtues  of 
the  deceased:   his  children  greatly  regret  his  loss." 

"  Ah  !  that's  quite  another  thing;  you  ought  to  have 
mentioned  at  first  that  he  was  the  father  of  a  family. 
John,  tiie  gentlemen  wish  to  see  the  Jiithers  of  families 
above  forty — they're  on  the  other  side,  you  know,  close 
to  the  friends  in  need." 

The  mourners  proceeded  with  the  attendant  towards 
another  wing  of  the  extensive  building,  when  I  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  atTordcd  me  by  ad- 
dressing the  master.  First,  I  C()nq)limented  him  on  his 
powers  of  classification,  which  I  considered  as  unsur- 
passed by  those  of  Linnaeus  himself.  "  Sir,  I  find  the 
arrangement  convenient,"  was  the  modest  reply  of  the 
hewer  of  stone.  "Time  and  trouble  are  saved  to  all 
parties  :  people  by  this  means  arc  always  j)repared  for 
death,  as  one  may  say, — and  I  avoid  getting  into  scrapes 
with  the  living.  Formerly,  sir,  nothing  could  be  more 
precarious  or  puzzling  than  the  trade  of  a  maker  of 
monuments.  It  was  as  bad  as  portrait-jjainting:  no 
satisfsing  the  first  d(!niands  of  grief,  without  exceeding 
the  decisions  of  rellection.  I  liavc  seen  an  epitaph  in 
gold  letters  ordered  with  tears  in  the  eyesj  and  when 
the  bill  has  been  presented,  the  inheriting  sorrower  has 
insisted  that  they  were  commanded  in  black,  as  most 
suitable  for  mourning.     Inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
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faithful  wives  and  affectionate  husbands  have  been 
given  to  me,  where  cpitliet  has  vied  with  epitliet,  and 
exclamation  with  exclamation,  to  '  make  a  phrase  of 
sorrow;'  and,  sir,  would  you  believe  it,  after  the  chisel 
had  done  its  duty,  I  have  had  the  charge  disputed,  on 
the  ground  that  the  eulogium  was  extravagant  and  in- 
applicable! Sure!// tve  could  never  have  said  so,  I  have 
been  doomed  to  hear,  when  the  instructions  have  been 
entered,  right  to  a  letter,  in  ray  warehouse-book  of 
inconsolables.  In  short,  sir,  grief  is  prodigal;  but 
reflection  calculates.  I  thought  it  therefore  best,  as 
customers  increased,  and  we  had  the  prospect  of  an 
epidemic,  to  prepare  a  stock  of  ready-made  articles,  at 
ready-money  prices;  so  that  a  gentleman  might,  if  he 
pleased,  be  waited  upon  with  his  monument  some  days 
before  his  death,  or,  at  all  events,  his  heirs  be  fixed  at 
once,  and  no  opportunity  be  left  for  after-repenting." 

I  could  not  help  expressing  my  admiration  of  a  plan 
founded  on  such  an  exquisite  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, and  apparently  executed  with  an  ability  and  in- 
dustry worthy  the  excellence  of  the  original  idea.  At  the 
same  time,  I  expressed  some  doubt  whether  the  variety 
of  the  demand  could  be  fully  met  by  anticipation,  and 
inquired  whether  they  were  not,  after  all,  often  obliged 
to  make  to  order  ? 

"  Seldom,  sir,  seldom :  not  but  that  we  are  exposed 
to  caprice  and  eccentricity  sometimes.  So  great,  how- 
ever, is  the  extent  and  assortment  of  our  stock,  that 
one  piece  or  other  in  it  seldom  fails  to  give  satisfaction. 
The  only  persons,  we  may  say,  whom  we  have  found  at 
all  troublesome,  are  the  heirs  of  insolvents  and  foreigners. 
It  is  true,  we  have  taken  the  precaution  to  engrave 
virtues  suited  to  all  the  professions  and  classes  of  so- 
ciety; we  have  them  too  at  all  prices,  and  of  every 
material  from  marble  to  plaster.  Good  husbands  may 
be  had  here  from  a  guinea  upwards,  nnd  friends  to  the 
poor  at  a  still  lower  rate.  Faithful  wives,  being  a  large 
department,  go  with  us  very  cheap;  virgins  untimely 
cut  off  are  dearer.  Our  poetry  is  paid  for  by  the  line, 
but  notes  of  admiration  are  charged  separately.     If  you 
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will  take  the  trouble  to  walk  round  with  mCj  I  shall  be 
happy  to  show  you  our  philanthropists  in  marble,  and 
xjoidows  in  freestone :  we  have  also  a  liandsome  assort- 
ment of  politicians  in  wood.  Of  ])hilosop)hers  it  must 
be  confessed  that  we  are  at  present  rather  out ;  for  the 
lead  has  been  all  used  lately  for  bullets :  but  you  will 
see  several  physicians  in  the  block,  and  a  number  of 
men  of' letters,  complete  except  the  heads." 

I  readily  availed  myself  of  this  invitation ;  and,  as  we 
proceeded,  my  interesting  conductor  left  me  nothing  to 
desire  in  the  way  of  information ;  while  I  was  lost  in 
astonishment  at  the  infinite  sagacity  which  directed  this 
great  establishment. 

"  I  observe,"  said  I,  "  that  all  the  tablets  in  this  di- 
vision are  particularly  profuse  of  moral  qualities  and 
religious  impressions.  They  are  designed  for  the  clergy, 
I  suppose." 

"  No,  sir,  for  tlie  actors  and  actresses  :  these  are  the 
only  people  we  now  have  that  set  much  store  by  a  cha- 
racter for  virtue  or  religion :  they  demand,  however,  a 
great  deal  in  this  way,  and  we  are  almost  obliged  to  be 
too  full  for  a  handsome  distribution  of  lines,  in  order  to 
satisfy  their  ambition  to  be  exemplary." 

"I  have  lost,"  continued  he,  "much  good  material 
and  capital  workmansliip  by  the  political  changes. 
Le'jr'ions  of  honour  arc  now  a  drug  j  and  senators  useless. 
Many  a  magnificent  slai>,  connected  with  the  imperial 
regime,  I  have  been  obliged  to  sell  at  the  price  of 
granite,  for  building  the  foundations  of  statues  to  the 
Bourbons;  and  the  same  police-officer  that  has  com- 
manded their  preparation  has  brought  me  tlie  order  for 
their  destruction.  What  vexes  me  most,  however,  is, 
that  we  are  ol)ligcd  to  bear  tlic  damage  when  the  selfish- 
ness of  individuals  speculates  on  gain.  How  many 
family  monuments,  executed  to  order,  liaxe  been  left  on 
our  hands,  because  relations  have  suddenly  found  it  in- 
convenient to  claim  the  titles  and  ac.hieveineiits  which 
they  had  given  in  with  j)ride!  How  many  alterations 
have  we  been  oi)lig((l  to  make,  at  our  own  (;\j)cnse,  to 
save  the  articles  from  being  rejected  altogether!   Such 
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of  the  bishops  as  have  been  provident  enough  to  order 
memorials  of  their  virtues  and  piety  beforehand  have 
given  ns  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  this  way:  Napoleon's 
chaplain  has  expected  us  to  convert  liini,  for  nothing, 
into  the  almoner  of  Louis  XVIII.  j  and  the  preceptor  to 
the  king  of  Rome  would  have  us  metamorphose  him,  on 
the  same  terms,  into  confessor  to  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Duchess  of  Berri.  As  to  the  sentiments,  they  give 
us  much  less  trouble  than  tlie  titles :  loyalty  and  de- 
votion stand  as  before;  it  is  only  necessary  to  substitute 
the  word  royal  for  imperial,  and  this  you  know  is  with 
us  the  affair  of  a  moment.  Courage  and  fidelity  are  still 
a-proposj  we  must  only  be  careful  to  interpolate  the 
Bourbons  in  some  principal  part  of  the  inscription, 
efface  the  eagles,  and  engrave  a  lily  or  two  in  their 
place.     All  this  they  expect  us  to  perform  as  a  matter 

of  course;    but " 

Le  Sieur  M.  N.  was  interrupted  in  his  complaint  by 
suddenly  meeting  with  his  two  customers,  who  were,  in 
fact,  seeking  him.  They  had  seen  a  monument  of  which 
they  much  approved;  and  the  head  of  the  establishment, 
when  their  choice  was  pointed  out  to  him,  complimented 
them  very  much  on  their  good  taste.  They  could  not 
have  selected  any  thing,  he  said,  of  a  prettier  melan- 
choly, or  of  a  purer  marble:  the  price  was  only  five 
hundred  francs  ;  and  as  there  was  at  present  no  in- 
scription on  it,  they  might  have  any  thing  they  pleased 
engraved,  for  which,  however  a&'ectionate,  he  would 
charge  moderately  by  the  letter.  The  gentlemen  seemed 
startled  by  the  price  :  they,  however,  proposed  an  in- 
scription, and  inquired  how  much  "the  best  of  parents 
— tenderest  of  husbands,"  would  come  to?  M.  N.  made 
his  calculation.  On  hearing  its  amount,  they  seemed 
more  appalled  than  before,  and  one  of  them  instantly 
said,  "  Suppose  then  we  were  to  leave  the  best  of  parents 
out  of  our  lamented  friend's  monument  ?  It  would  come 
cheaper  then;  and,  in  truth,  jjcrhaps,  the  less  we  say  of 
his  conduct  as  a  father  tlie  better."  "  I  was  just 
thinking,"  replied  the  other,  "that  propriety  as  well  as 
economy  seemed  to  require  us  to  drop  the  allusion  to 
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his  conjugal  life :  it  was  not  in  the  domestic  circle  that 
our  deplored  relative  (and  here  tlie  speaker's  voice 
faltered)  displayed  most  brilliantly  the  many  virtues 
and  amiable  qualities  by  which  his  character  was  un- 
questionably adorned." 

The  result  of  the  discussion  I  did  not  wait  to  hear. 
Finding  that  the  dealer  in  memorials  was  likely  to  be 
occupied  for  some  time  with  these  sincere  mourners,  I 
made  an  appointment  with  him  for  another  day;  and, 
when  I  saw  him  again,  I  learned,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
two  gentlemen  had  gone  away  without  ordering  any 
monument  at  all. 

"W.  London  Magazine. 


TO  A  LOG  OF  WOOD  UPON  THE  FIRE. 

When  Horace,  as  the  snows  descended 
On  Mount  Soracte,  recommended 

That  logs  be  doubled 
Until  a  blazing  fire  arose, 
I  wonder  whether  thoughts  like  those 
Which  in  mij  noddle  interpose 

His  fancy  troubled. 

Poor  Log !   I  cannot  hear  thee  sigh. 
And  groan,  and  hiss,  and  see  thee  die. 

To  warm  a  poet. 
Without  evincing  thy  success. 
And  as  thou  wanest  less  and  less. 
Inditing  a  farewell  address. 

To  let  thee  know  it. 
Peeping  from  earth — a  bud  unveil'd, 
Some  "  busky  bourne"  or  dingle  hail'd 

Tliy  natal  hour, 
Wliih:  infant  winds  around  tlice  blew. 
Ami  thou  wcrt  fed  with  silver  dew, 
And  tender  sun-beams  oozing  through 

'i'iiy  leafy  bower. 
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Earth — water — air — thy  growth  prepared  j 
And  if  perchance  some  robin,  scared 

From  neighb'ring  manor, 
Perch'd  on  thy  crest,  it  rock'd  in  air. 
Making  his  ruddy  feathers  flare 
In  the  sun's  ray,  as  if  they  were 

A  fairy  banner : 

Or  if  some  nightingale  impressed 
Against  thy  branching  top  her  breast. 

Heaving  with  passion. 
And  in  the  leafy  nights  of  June 
Out  pour'd  her  sorrows  to  the  moon. 
Thy  trembling  stem  thou  didst  attune 

To  each  vibration. 
Thou  grew'st  a  goodly  tree,  with  shoots 
Fanning  the  sky,  and  earth-bound  roots 

So  grappled  under. 
That  thou  whom  perching  birds  could  swing. 
And  zephyrs  rock  with  lightest  wing. 
From  thy  firm  trunk  unmoved  didst  fling 

Tempest  and  thunder. 

Thine  oflfspring  leaves — death's  annual  prey, 
AVhich  Herod  Winter  tore  away 

From  thy  caressing. 
In  heaps,  like  graves,  around  thee  blown, 
Each  morn  thy  dewy  tears  have  strown. 
O'er  each  thy  branching  hands  been  thrown. 

As  if  in  blessing. 
Bursting  to  Hfe,  another  race. 
At  touch  of  Spring,  in  thy  embrace 

Sported  and  flutter'd ; 
Aloft,  where  wanton  breezes  play'd. 
In  thy  knit-boughs  have  ringdoves  made 
Their  nest,  and  lovers  in  thy  shade 

Their  vows  have  utter'd. 

How  oft  thy  lofty  summits  won 
Morn's  virgin  smile,  and  hail'd  the  sun 
With  rustling  motion  j 
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How  oft  in  silent  depths  of  night, 
When  the  moon  sail'd  in  cloudless  light. 
Thou  hast  stood  awe-struck  at  the  sight, 
In  hush'd  devotion — 

'Twere  vain  to  ask  5  for  doora'd  to  fall. 
The  day  appointed  for  us  all 

O'er  thee  impended: 
The  hatchet,  with  remorseless  blow. 
First  laid  thee  in  the  forest  low. 
Then  cut  thee  into  logs — and  so 

Thy  course  was  ended — 

But  not  thine  use  —for  moral  rules, 
^\'orth  all  the  wisdom  of  the  schools. 

Thou  may'st  bequeath  to  me; 
Bidding  me  cherish  those  who  live 
Above  me,  and  the  more  I  thrive, 
A  wider  shade  and  shelter  give 

To  those  beneath  me. 

So  when  Death  lays  his  axe  to  me, 
I  may  resign,  as  calm  as  tliee, 

My  hold  terrestrial ; 
Like  thine  my  latter  end  be  found 
Diffusing  light  and  warmth  around. 
And  like  thy  smoke  my  spirit  bound 

To  realms  celestial. 

Ketv  Montldy  Magazine. 


THE  ECCENTRIC  POET. 

Vou  shall  perceive  him  dive  his  hand  into  his  pocket ; 
he  would  insinuate  by  this,  and  have  you  infer,  that  he 
lias  money,  but  no  such  thing  is  there  ;  it  were  as 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  collision  of  two  flakes  of 
snow  would  make  a  jingle,  as  hope  to  hear  the  sound  of 
one  shilling  dnetting-it  witli  anotlier.  The  hand  utiit 
in  emptv,  it  came  out  so;  and  thoiii^h  lie  buttons  up 
that  pocket  so  carefully,  there  is  nothing  in  it : — it  is  as 
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empty  as  Coatcs's*  head,  and  farthingless  as  a  j)oor's 
box. 

About  four  you  shall  perceive  him  picking  his  teeth 
with  the  worn-down  stump  of  a  pen  that  has  written  to 
you,  in  its  time,  half  a  dozen  odes  To  the  scorn/'ul  Nona, 
who  proves  to  be  his  landlady,  a  fat  and  fifty-year-old 
widow  J — a  folio    of  poems  upon   Fortune  and   Hope, 
Charity  and  Independence ; — odes  On  Jietireynetit,  com- 
posed in  the  seclusion  of  his  back-garret ;   together  with 
some  hundred  sonnets  to  and  on  ruins,  woods,  Jurests, 
hills,  castles,  rivers,  streamlets  and   lakes,  the  "  over- 
Jloivings  ()f  his  mind^,"  and  ten  sonnets  on  a  tuatcrjall, 
written  to  the  overflowings  of  his  landlady's  water-butt ; 
— a  hundred  extempores  (each  of  them  produced  after  a 
long  November  night's  labour) ;  a  few  dozen  of  dedi- 
cation-asking letters  to  beggarly  noblemen,  by  which  he 
netted  a  clear  profit  of  twenty  kicks  on  his  unseated  seat 
of  honour,  thirty  door-shuttings  in  his  face,  and  a  French 
half-crown  insinuated  into  his  pocket  by  a  sentimental 
fat  porter  at  a  great  man's  door,  who  proved  to  be  more 
of  a  Maecenas  than  his  master;   besides  plays,  operas, 
and   farces  5   and    pamphlets    on    the    easiest    mode    of 
paying   off  the   national    debt,   written    when    he    was 
dunned  for  two-pence,  an  arrear  in  an  account  of  three- 
pence due  to  his  milkwoman.     Now  you  would  suppose 
this  picking  of  teeth  indicated  his   having  dined  ;  no 
such  thing  5  he  picks  them,  that  he  may  remind  you  to 
remark,    "  What,  you  have   dined  ?"    upon   which   he 
promptly  answers,   "No,  only  lunched  j"  that   is,  he 
has  eaten  a  gooseberry.     You  cannot  choose  but  have 
him  10  dinner;    and  then  you  learn  by  the  state  of  his 
appetite  that  he  breakfasted  with  Duke  Humphrey. 

He  says  little  during  dinner ;  he  allows  that  there 
was  an  appetite-provoking  air  in  the  park  that  morning  j 
and  when  he  gives  over  eating,  which  is  a  very  protracted 
operation,  remarks,  to  prevent  your  doing  it,  "  I  don't 
know  when  I  ate  a  heartier  dinner;"  neither  does  he, 
unless  you  can  tell  him  when  he  last  dined  with  you,  or 
wiiere  he  dined  the  day  before. 

"  An  amateur  actor.  f  Wordsworth. 
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For  his  wit,  wliicb  savours  of  the  true  attic,  it  comes 
i:i  with  the  salt,  but  it  is  broaclied  with  the  wine.  He 
denies  that  beef  is  "  a  sore  spoiler  of  v  '  • "'" ''  He  is 
witty  because  it  is  expected  of  him  ;  .s  wit  is,  at 

first,  rather  disagreeaide  and  bitter  ;  itij.  sauce piquante 
to  your  meat,  and  an  olive  to  your  wine.  Like  worm- 
wood, the  more  you  have  of  it,  the  less  you  dislike  it, 
and  you  at  last  palate  it.  He  takes  care  to  say  as  many 
brilliant  thing's  as  the  dullards,  his  auditors,  will  be  a 
week  in  retailing  as  their  own ; — my  lord  takes  all  he 
says  ou  books  and  women  as  his  share ;  and  my  lady  all 
he  says  on  men  as  hers. 

For  his  suit,  you  instantly  know  it  to  be  the  liveiy  of 
those  elderly  maiden  ladies  the  Muses,  to  whose  suite 
he  is  attached,  con  amore.  His  coat,  once  black,  is, 
through  long  exposure,  of  a  dun  colour — the  most 
disagreeable  of  all  complexions  to  the  eyes  of  a  dunned 
poet.  All  things  change  !  Its  white  button-moulds  were 
once  snugly  enveloped  in  the  best  dark  drab  j  but,  after 
much  strugulin?,  they  have  at  last  protruded  themselves 
into  public  notice ;  and  as  they  more  or  less  show  their 
[»onv  faces,  remind  us  of  the  moon  in  her  various  quarters 
or  phases.  For  the  rest  of  his  suit  it  is  suitable;  and 
is  what  painters  call  keeping  with  what  I  ha\e  just 
described.  Most  likely  his  stockings  are  of  a  rusty, 
mouse-coloured  black  ;  and  liis  shoes  arc  very  like  to  be 
less  brilliant  th;in  his  head.  Day  and  Martin  would 
sneer  at  their  poverty  of  polish,  and  fall  to  i)lessing  their 
stars  that  tliey  hive  more  lilacking  tiian  wit. 

His  lodging  is  as  high  as  his  circumstances  are  low: 
its  furniture  will  be  hard  to  describe,  seeing  that  it  has 
none.  His  bed  is  a  truckle  one;  he  reconciles  its  po- 
vertv  to  himself;  indeed  he  considers  it  poetical,  for  he 
remembers  tiiat  that  choice  spirit  Mcrcutio,  preferred 
his  truckle  to  a  field  bed.  It  lies  immediatcily  beneath 
a  window  that  looks  as  niucli  like  a  chess-board  as  a 
window,  one  pjine  being  white,  and  giving  as  murh  light 
as  its  nnclcan  dinginess  will  allow  ;  and  the  next  black 
(or  blocked  up  like  a  late  admiral's  eye);  the  net-work 
of  a  cobweb  serves  as  a  ventilator  in  one  corner,  and 
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Baxter's  "  LigJil  to  the  Unconverted'"  darkens  the  sky- 
light. He  has  a  chair  sans  l)ack ;  and  a  deal  table,  a 
deal  too  large  for  the  most  iinscaiitcd  meal  ever  spread 
on  it  hy  its  present  possessor.  Then  he  has  a  corner 
cupboard  "  more  for  ornament  than  use;''  an  old-fa- 
shioned, lacquered,  and  gilt  thing,  like  the  Lord  Mayor's 
coach,  containing  in  its  compartments  two  views  of 
Chinese  pagodas,  and  Mandarins,  and  tea-trees,  and 
bridges,  ^c.  tlie  gilding  nearly  gone.  Its  non-contents 
are  too  numerous  to  mention  ;  but  its  contents  arc — 
one  plate  and  two-thirds  of  another,  both  very  dusty 
from  long  disuse  ;  two  or  three  rusty  odd  knives  and 
forks,  the  forks  usually  short  in  one  prong,  and  pointless 
as  Hac/cet's  Epigrams  j  one  cracked  basin,  a  cream  jug 
minus  handle,  and  a  tea-pot  sans  nose. 

The  walls  of  his  attic  are  not  without  their  ornaments. 
On  one  side  you  shall  perceive  some  half-dozen  ballads 
and  "  last  words  of  notorious  malefactors,"  pasted  im- 
movably against  the  wall  by  the  last  tenant,  a  son  of 
St.  Crispin,  since  hanged  5  on  another  side  is  the 
portrait  of  that  most  celebrated  of  all  celebrated  horses, 
S/iexvball,  the  decoration  of  a  previous  tenant,  an  out- 
of-place  groom.  Over  the  fire-place  is  a  portrait  of 
Shakspeare,  framed,  but  not  glazed  ;  in  summer,  after 
you  have  succeeded  in  brushing  off  the  flies,  to  gain  a 
look  at  it,  you  would  suppose  it  to  to  be  a  dot  engraving, 
but  it  is  really  an  aquatint,  the  dotting  is  the  work  of 
Messieurs  the  Flies.  He  had  till  lately  an  old  bust  of 
"  one  John  Mi/ton,  a  blind  man,  who  wrote  a  long 
poem  5"  the  said  Milton  has  since  accidentally  lost  his 
nose  as  well  as  his  eyes 3  but  he  consoles  himself  with 
its  still  resembling  a  poet,  and  calls  it  a  Darenant. 
The  manner  and  the  occasion  of  the  loss  of  the  said 
nose  are  as  follows  : — it  seems  that  a  silly  and  unin- 
formed mouse,  ignorant  that  he  had  entered  a  poet's 
dormitory,  while  searching  about  the  place  with  the 
near-sighted  curiosity  of  a  Bankes,  was  then  and  there 
discoveied  by  the  only  companion  of  the  poet's  studies, 
an  elderly  and  faithful  tabby  (the  solitary  gift  of  a  rich 
old  couiite-v;;  u  ho  never  olTered  him  a  dinner),  who,  being 
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touch  enraged  at  this  gross  ignorance  of  the  mouse,  m 
coming  to  such  a  place  of  starvation  (forgetting  that 
she  was  herself  equally  silly).  Hew  indignantly  at  the 
3aid  unwitting  mouse,  and  in  the  hurry  of  her  expedition 
overturned  the  head  of  her  master's  favourite  Milton. 

A  bust  of  Sappho  stands  in  a  nook  by  his  bed-side. 
It  was  a  long  time  draped  by  a  thick,  broad,  black 
cobweb,  which  having  fallen  (for  cobwebs  as  well  as 
4iingdoms  must  fall)  upon  her  temples,  she  has  now  not 
taken  the  veil,  but  has  had  it  given  her. 

His  library  consists  of  many  odd  things  and  much 
literary  lumber.  The  blank  leaf  of  a  copy  of  the  "  ^  etc 
Way  'to  Pay  Old  Debts;'  is  filled  with  a  journal  of 
debts,  some  of  long  standing  and  large  amount,  con- 
tracted before  he  was  known  to  be  a  poet  (for  who 
would  trust  a  poet  ?)  His  latter  debts  are  small,  and  are 
kept  on  the  back  of  the  title-page.  Among  other  items 
you  will  find  these,  which  are  here  quoted,  as  apt  instances 
of  his  poverty  and  his  extravagance: — 

£.  s.  <l. 

//.-To  .Simon  Wildgoose,  tailor,  for  seating  breeches      0  2  0^ 

To  ."Mrg.  Doubleclialk,  for  cream     0  5  4^ 

To  Crispin  AVaxwell,  for  heel-tapping  my  pumps 

with  the  fa.sliionable  red    0  7  *' 

To  Diana  iSoaper,  for  one  month's  washing    ....  0  1  Sj 

To  Miss  Juliana  Doriana  Augustina  Lena  Selina 

Grafton  •.  for  footing  silk  stockings  three  times  0  3  0 

A  copy  of  Thomson's  "  Caslle  of  Indolence"  is  much 
<lo{T's-enred  and  grc:i>,e-spotted,  from  his  repeatedly  going 
to  sleep  over  the  second  canto,  whicli  seems  to  have  in- 
spired the  iiidok-nte  it  deprecates;  V\\c first  canto  is 
respectably  clean,  and  its  beauties  are  carefuUy  under- 

•  A  spinster  lady,  of  higli  pretensions  but  low  situation,  who  carries 
on  the  business  of  stocking-grafting,  in  a  stall  '■'■  under  the  Unsc"  a 
pot-house  in  M'hitechapcl.  She  is  the  reputed  author  of  the  following 
Hrnlhnrnliil  nourii/rllc*,  as  she  culls  iheiii,  (as  it  is  conjectured,  on 
account  of  their  brevity,)  printed  at  the  Minerva  press: — "  'J'/ir 
A^ifr/ilJif^/itfOr  Ihi-  Afi/ntri  iDim  ('/lauitivniKi'ul,"  7  voIk.  ;  "  7'fi<:  Tat- 
Irrrd  S/iirl,  or  l/ir  Siiipiiiiiin  WimlirrvmiKiii^'"  'J  vol'.  ;  and  "  Tlif 
Vii-wnhif.'  Hour  :  or  t/ir  J'ii//i(ti<til,  Si/vi/iii//iitiriit,  mid  J'nijwtct-Kil 
Palrolr,''  12  vols. ;  wjfli  many  other,  but  less  interesting  produciiiiis. 
VOI«.   MI.  C 
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linctl.  A  copy  of  the  same  autlior's  poem  on  "  Liberty," 
with  IMS.  annotations,  made  to  beguile  the  slow  hours, 
whilst  lodging  in  the  Fleet.  Akenside's  "Pleasures  of 
Imagination ;"  much  thumbed  and  read.  The  covers, 
title,  and  preface  of  Blackmorc's  sho7-t  poem  "  The 
Creation,"  the  title  bearing  tliis  motto,  "  Let  there  be 
liglit,  and  there  was  liglit:"  the  poem  gone;  seems  to 
have  been  torn  up  for  kindling  his  lamp;  for  he  burns 
oil,  as  he  considers  it  classical :  his  real  motive  is  economy. 
Phillips's  "  Splendid  Shilling''  (the  only  one  he  is  at  times 
possessed  of)  is  in  a  very  worn  and  depreciated  state, 
and  not  worth  sixpence.  Hhakspearcs  JForhs  are  in  8 
vols,  of  eight  various  editions.  "  Paradise  Lust"  was 
borrowed  by  his  nearest  and  dearest  relation,  a  money- 
getting  uncle;  and  "  Paradise  Jiegaincd"  was  mortgaged 
for  a  beef-steak  at  Dolly's  chop-house  ;  so  that,  as  he 
says.  Paradise  Lost  cannot  be  regained,  and  Paradise 
Regained  is  lost.  The  "  Wealth  of  Nations"  he  made 
over  to  a  wandering  Jew-clothier,  one  of  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  for  a  pair  of  appendages  to  his  braces ;  and  a  small 
stereotyped  Spenser  was,  at  the  same  time,  transmuted 
into  a  great  coat.  Most  of  his  valuable  works  may  be 
found  in  the  before-mentioned  relative's  library,  who, 
as  he  is  merely  a  monied-man,  and  not  a  poet,  estimates 
the  value  of  every  thing  by  its  appearance  (the  way  of 
the  world) ; 

"  For  what's  the  worth  of  any  thing, 
But  just  so  much  as  it  will  bring  ?" 

and  though  he  makes  a  very  ostentatious  display  of 
books,  he  never  reads  deeper  into  a  volume  than  the 
title-page. 

For  a  long  time  our  poet  was  afflicted  with  the  Bi- 
bliomania ;  and  during  tliat  period,  all  his  talk,  even  his 
very  dreams,  were  of  Caxton  and  Wynkin-de-Worde. 
He  could  not  buy  rare  books,  but  he  could  purchase 
priced  catalogues  of  those  which  had  lieen  sold ;  and 
though  his  extravagance  was  sometimes  bounded  by  his 
means,  he  never  could  resist  purchasing  a  catalogue  for 
ten  shillings,  even  when  his  ten  toes  were  covetous  of 
its  Russia-binding,  for  a  cover   to   their  semi-nndity. 
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ile  was  at  length  known  by  the  distinguishing  appellation 
of  the  Cat  (or  catalogue)  hunter.  He  was  sometimes 
told  that  he  had  more  Cats  than  caught  mice,  yet  he 
went  on  with  his  hobby.  At  lengtli  he  discovered  that 
he  had  really  more  catalogues  than  books :  this  gave  the 
alarm  to  his  pride,  and  partially  cured  him  of  his  folly. 
Yet  even  now  he  is  a  more  inveterate  stall-hunter  than 
any  I-ivould-be-predend  in  the  three  kingdoms  j  but  a 
book-stall  is  his  game:  he'll  scent  you  one  at  half  a 
mile ;  and  when  he  has  run  it  down,  noses  it  (from  near- 
sightedness) for  an  hour  or  two  before  you  can  call  him 
off,  till  he  is  as  black  in  the  hands  (if  not  in  the  face) 
as  a  whitesmith.  He  lias  an  instinctive  faculty  of 
tracking  out  a  book-stall}  the  musty  breath  of  an  old 
Ca.vton  is  sweeter  to  his  nose  than  the  sigh  of  Roses ; 
and  a  peep  into  a  soiled  "  Mirror  for  Magistrates"  is 
to  him  more  picturesque  than  the  Norfolk  \vi'ndow  of 
stained  glass. 

Such  are  some  of  the  eccentricities  and  whimsicalities 
of  genius.  Pocket  Magazine. 


THE  BROTHERS. 

A    N'AKRATIVE    FROM   REAL   LIFE. 

Count  de  15 — ,  a  Lic\itenant-General  in  the  French 
army,  who  died  about  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution, had  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  two  MM. 
de  Iklle-Islc,  of  wlioin  he  occasionally  related  interesting 
private  anecdotes.  The  following  are  so  cxtremelv 
curious  that  they  deserve  to  he  recorded. 

The  Count  and  the  Chevalier  dc  lielle-Islc  were 
grandsons  of  the  famous  Intcndant  Fou(|uet ;  and,  not- 
witlistandiiig  the  disgrace  of  their  grandfather,  they  were 
pretty  well  advanced  in  the  military  service  at  the  death 
of  Louis  XI\'.  After  the  saturnalia  of  tlic  regency, 
tliey  became  involved  in  the  disasters  of  Le  Blanc,  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the;  war  department,  and  the  two 
brothers  were;  :irre'-ted  and  put  under  close  conhncmenf 
in    the   IVistilc      '1"<>   aggravate  their   misfortune,    tlie\ 

c  2 
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were  Imprisoned  in  separate  apartments.  The  Clievaliei* 
was  constantly  devising  some  plan  by  which  he  might 
be  cnal)led  to  enjoy  the  society  of  Ids  brother.  He  had 
Avith  him  a  valet-de-chanibre,  a  young  man  of  spirit  and 
activity,  and  who,  moreover,  possessed  no  small  share 
of  cunning:  he  had  been  educated  as  a  surgeon,  and, 
at  his  own  solicitation,  was  permitted  to  share  his 
master's  captivity. — By  means  of  intrigue  and  artful 
interrogations,  he  learned  that  an  apartment,  then  un- 
occupied, was  the  only  disposable  one  in  the  prison,  and 
that  it  was  immediately  below  that  allotted  to  the  Count. 
He  accordingly  formed  his  plan,  without  saying  a  word 
on  the  subject  to  the  Chevalier, 

The  Chevalier,  though  a  roan  of  intrepid  courage, 
occasionally  exhibited  a  weakness  of  mind  which  is  not; 
without  example  even  in  persons  of  the  firmest  character: 
he  was  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  a  wound,  or  even  to 
hear  one  spoken  of,  \\ithout  experiencing  those  disa- 
greeable sensations  to  which  nervous  persons  are  liable, 
and  which  often  terminate  in  completely  overpowering 
the  organic  faculties.  This  reciprocal  mental  and  phy- 
sical re- action,  in  the  human  frame,  is  unaccounted  for, 
though  its  existeuce  cannot  be  doubted.  It  resembles 
those  puerile,  but  uncoiKpierable  antipathies  we  ex- 
perience at  the  sight  of  certain  animals,  or  the  odour 
of  particular  plants;  or  rather,  perliaps,  those  fits  of 
vertigo  with  which  persons  (who  on  all  other  oc- 
casions exhibit  perfect  self-possession)  are  seized  on 
ascending  a  height,  or  when  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet-de- 
chambre;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  habit  enabled  the 
faithful  servant  of  the  Chevalier  dc  Belle-Isle  the  better 
to  arrange  his  schemes. 

The  Governor  of  the  Bastile  paid  frequent  visits  to 
his  two  prisoners.  The  conversation  of  the  Chevalier 
particularly  pleased  him.  The  valet  was  occasionally 
permitted  to  join  them  ;  for  he  had  a  number  of  stories, 
anecdotes,  and  jests,  with  which  he  enlivened  con- 
versation, and  excited  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  his 
hearers.     One  day  he  very  adroitly  turned  the  discourse 
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to  the  battle  of  Hochstadt,  in  which  he  had  served  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  army.     He  did  not  fail 
to  dwell  on  this  subject  with  all  the  eloquence  he  was 
master  of.     All   the  wounds  he   had  dressed — all  the 
amputations    he    had   seen    performed — all    the    heart- 
rending   groans    he    had    heard — nothing  was    spared. 
At  length,  to  effect  his  object  with  the  more  certainty, 
he  even  overcharged  the  picture.     The  talisman   had 
the  desired  eflfect.     The  Chevalier  pei-formed  his  part 
the  better  by  not  being  prepared  for  it :  he  grew  pale, 
became  gradually  more  and  more  languid,  and  at  last 
fainted.     The  zealous  valet  flew  to  his  assistance,  and 
by  applying   the  usual  remedies,   soon   recovered    his 
master.     The  Governor  anxiously  inquired  the  cause  of 
the  sudden  indisposition  of  the  Chevalier.     "  Sir,"  said 
the  valet,  "  grateful  for  your  attention,  my  master  did 
not  venture  to  complain  to  you;  but  certainly  the  room 
you  have  assigned  to  him  is  very  injurious  to  his  delicate 
nerves.     The  accident  you  have  witnessed  takes  place 
almost  daily;   and  indeed  I  cannot  answer  for  the  Che- 
valier's life  if  his  lodging  be  not  changed."     The  Gover- 
nor, an  old  ollicer,  l)ctter  acquainted  with  military  affairs 
titan  witli  pliysiology,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.    "  Why 
did  you  not  speak   before,"  exclaimed   he,  "  my  dear 
Chevalier  ?  There  is  a  room  vacant  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fort,  and  you  sliall  be  removed  to  it  this  very  even- 
ing."— The  ClicvaHcr  returned  thanks,  and  the  Gover- 
nor retired  to  give  his  orders.     lie  well  knew  that  the 
two  I)rothers  would  thus  be  nearer  each  other ;  but  he 
relied  on  the  thickness  of  tlie  walls  and  the  vigilance  of 
the  sentinels,  to  preveiitall  intercourse  between  them.  He 
■was   deceived,  for   misfortune    is   ingenious.      After   a 
miimtc  search,  the  Chevalier  and  his  valet  discovered  a 
chimBev-j)ii)c,  which  led  to  the  Count's  chamber,  and  a 
communication  was  soon  estatjlishcd  between  the  two 
brothers. 

It  was  of  great  importance  to  the  prisoners  to  be  aide 
thus  to  concert  togellier  for  their  common  defence;  but 
that  was  not  all — it  was  necessary  to  find  the  means  of 
auniliilatirig  the  material  evidence  which  might  compro- 
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mise  them.  The  Chevalier  had  accjuired  a  knowledge 
of  the  charges  that  were  brought  against  him.  There 
was  one  very  serious  accusation,  which  would  be  sup- 
ported only  by  one  individual,  namely,  a  clerk  in  one  of 
the  offices  of  the  war  department.  This  man  was  easily 
intimidated,  and  still  more  easily  gained  over  by  pro- 
mises j  the  prisoners,  however,  had  but  a  very  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  him.  The  Chevalier  de  Belle-Isle 
therefore  arranged  liis  plan  from  conjecture,  and  tran- 
quilly awaited  the  day  when  he  should  be  confronted 
with  his  accusers. 

According  to  the  old  French  system  of  judicial 
investigation,  the  first  examinations  were  always  secret. 
The  witness  appeared  in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  and 
no  person  was  present  at  the  proceedings  except  the 
judge  and  the  clerk.  The  prescribed  rules,  however, 
were  not  very  rigorously  observed  when  the  accused 
party  happened  to  be  a  person  of  rank.  In  the  present 
case  the  deposition  was  read.  It  was  very  strong;  but 
the  Chevalier  soon  knew  the  man  ho  had  to  deal  with. 
He  composed  himself,  and  listened  with  profound  at- 
tention to  the  evidence.  Surprise,  grief,  and  impatience, 
Avere  by  turns  painted  in  his  countenance.  When  the 
reading  was  ended,  he  rushed  forward  to  the  witness, 
and  seizing  his  hand,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  most  emphatic 
way,  "  How,  sir,  can  it  be  possible  that  you  are  my 
accuser?  You,  for  whom  I  have  always  felt  so  much 
interest !  You,  a\  hom  I  have  ever  regarded  as  a  friend  ! 
Can  you  lend  an  ear  to  such  absurd  calumnies  ?''  He 
continued  to  address  the  witness  in  a  tone  of  vehemence 
and  warmth,  which  indicated  an  afl'ectionate  complaint 
rather  than  a  bitter  recrimination,  until  he  observed  some 
happy  result  of  his  eloquence.  He  moreover  employed 
an  argument  on  which  he  relied  with  still  greater  con- 
fidence. On  seizing  the  witness's  hand,  he  contrived 
secretly  to  slip  into  it  a  note,  which  he  had  prepared 
for  the  purpose;  and  thus  placed  the  witness  in  the 
delicate  alternative  of  becoming  either  his  accuser  or  his 
accomplice.  The  movement  of  the  Chevalier  de  Belle- 
Isle  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that  nobody  could 
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think  of  opposing  liim ;   and,  besides,  it  appeared  ex- 
tremely natural,  and  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  legal 
defence.    The  witness  was  confounded  by  the  impressive 
appeal  that  had  been  made  to  him,  and  found  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  a  secret,  which  might  decide  the 
fate  of  an  accused  person,  who  had  thus  thrown  himself 
on  his  generosity. — He  was  aware  of  the  danger  of  re- 
tracting, while  at  the  same  time  he  was  flattered  by  the 
condescending  way  in  which  a  man  of  rank  treated  him 
as  his  friend — in  short,  he  was  perplexed  by  conflicting 
thoughts  and  sentiments.     Tiie  Chevalier  observed  the 
embarrassment  of  his  antagonist,  and  felt  the  necessity 
of  immediately  relieving  him.     Resuming  the  evidence 
article  by  article,  he  endeavoured  to  soften  it  down,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  avoid  compromising  the  witness  by 
blank  denials.    His  plan  succeeded.    The  charge  became 
more  and  more  feeble,  till  at  length,  the  whole  evidence 
rested  on  a  few  unimportant  assertions,  which,  there 
was  reason  to  hope,  might  be  satisfactorily  refuted. — 
The  sitting  termiivatcd;   but  such  was  the  terror  with 
which  the  witness  was  seized,  that  he  had  not  courage 
to  unclose  the  hand  in  which  he  held  the  note.  He  passed 
the  drawbridge  of  the  Bastilc,  and  wandered  through 
almost  every  street  in  Paris,  like  a  criminal,  dreading  the 
glance  of  every  one  he  met. — It  was  not  until  he  reached 
the  Pont-Royal  that  he  ventured  by  stealth  to  cast  his 
eyes  on  the  note.    Within  the  first  envelope  were  written 
these  words  : — "  If  you  faithfully  and  speedily  deliver  the 
enclosed  note  according  to  its  address,  your  fortune  is 
made."     'i'he  inner  note  was  directed  to   a  lady,  the 
intimate  frietifl  of  the  Chevalier,  rccpicsting  her  to  take 
charge  of,  and  to  suppress  certain  letters  which  might 
prove  of  the  utmost  injury  to  his  cause.    'J'he  commission 
was  pufictnally  fulfilled,  and  the   witness  received   the 
promised  reward. 

'I'he  al)0ve  w  en;  not  the  only  extraordinary  c;ircum- 
stanccs  attending  the  fate  of  the  MM.  de  ik-lle-Isle. 
When  the  evidence  against  them  was  at  an  end,  the 
two  brothers  were  granted  somrwhat  more  freedom,  and 
also  the  permission  of  living  together.  IJy  means  of 
secret  couimuuicatious,  they  had  agreed  with  a  friend, 
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that,  if  tlicir  sentence  shonld  be  unfavourable,  they  were 
to  be  warned  of  it  by  the  firing  of  a  certain  number  of 
guns.  One  day,  as  they  were  walking  together  on  one 
of  the  ramparts  of  the  prison,  they  heard  the  signal,  and 
tlie  fatal  number  of  guns  announced  their  irrevocable 
condemnation.  They  descended  mournfully,  and  retired 
to  their  gloomy  apartment.  In  a  few  moments  their 
friend  rushed  in  to  inform  them  of  their  acquittal.  On 
inquiring  into  the  cause  of  the  mistake,  it  was  found  to 
Lave  been  occasioned  by  a  gunmaker  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Autoine,  who  happened  that  day  to  be  making  trial 
of  some  of  his  o'uns. 

After  their  liberation,  the  most  brilliant  fortune  at- 
tended the  tv^o  prisoners.  The  Chevalier  was  created 
a  Count,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral.  After  distinguishing  himself  honourably  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  he  was  killed  at  the  attack  of 
Col-de-l'Assictte,  in  the  year  174G.  His  elder  brother^ 
who  is  celebrated  for  many  acts  of  valour  and  military 
skill,  particularly  for  the  retreat  of  Prague,  was  created 
a  duke,  a  peer,  and  marshal  of  France,  and  died  minister 
of  war  in  1761.  At  the  commencement  of  the  seven 
years'  war,  he  liad  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  only  sou, 
the  Count  de  Gisors,  a  young  of&cer  of  the  greatest 
promise. 

Thus  perished  the  last  branches  of  the  family  of  the 
Intendant.  Like  him,  they  possessed  all  the  brilliant 
qualifications  necessary  for  the  success  of  ambitious 
projects  5  and  they  were  memorable  examples  of  the 
frowns  and  favours  of  fortune. 


EGYPTIAN  MUMMIES,  TOMBS,  &c. 

GouRNou  is  a  tract  of  rocks,  about  two  miles  in 
length,  at  the  foot  of  the  Libyan  mountains,  on  the  west 
of  Thebes,  and  was  the  burial-place  of  the  great  city  of 
a  hundred  gates.  Every  part  of  these  rocks  is  cut  out 
by  art,  in  the  form  of  large  and  small  chambers,  each 
of  which  has  its  separate  entrance  5  and,  though  they 
arc  very  close  to  each  other,  it  is  seldom  that  there  is 
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any  interior  communication  from  one  to  another.  I  can 
truly  say,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  description  sufficient 
to  convey  the  Smallest  idea  of  those  subterranean  abodes 
and  their  inhabitants.  There  are  no  sepulchres  in  any 
part  of  the  world  like  them  j  there  are  no  excavations 
or  mines,  that  can  be  compared  to  these  truly  astonishing 
places  5  and  no  exact  description  can  be  given  of  their 
interior,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  visiting  these  recesses. 
The  inconveniency  of  entering  into  them  is  such,  that 
it  is  not  every  one  who  can  support  the  exertion. 

A  traveller  is  generally  satisfied  when  he  has  seen  the 
large  hall,  the  gallery,  the  staircase,  and  as  far  as  he  can 
conveniently  go :  besides,  he  is  taken  up  with  the  strange 
works  he  observes  cut  iu  various  places,  and  painted  on 
each  side  of  the  wallsj  so  that  when  he  comes  to  a 
narrow  and  difficult  passage,  or  to  have  to  descend  to 
the  bottom  of  a  well  or  cavity,  he  declines  taking  such 
trouble,  naturally  supposing  that  he  cannot  see  in  these 
abysses  any  thing  so  magnificent  as  what  he  sees  above, 
and  consequently  deeming  it  useless  to  proceed  any  far- 
ther. Of  some  of  these  tombs  many  persons  could  not 
withstand  the  suffijcating  air,  which  often  causes  fainting. 
A  vast  quantity  of  dust  rises,  so  fine  that  it  enters  into 
the  throat  and  nostrils,  and  chokes  the  nose  and  mouth 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  requires  great  power  of  lungs 
to  resist  it  and  the  strong  effluvia  of  the  mummies. 
'ITjis  is  not  all ;  the  entry  or  passage  where  the  bodies 
are,  is  roughly  cut  in  the  rocks,  and  the  falling  of  the 
sand  from  the  upper  ])art  or  ceiling  of  the  passage 
causes  it  to  be  nearly  filled  nj).  In  some  places  there  is 
not  more  than  a  vacancy  of  a  foot  left,  which  you  must 
contrive  to  pass  through  in  a  creeping  posture  like  a 
snail,  on  pointed  and  keen  stones,  that  cut  like  glass. 
After  getting  through  these;  passages,  some  of  them  two 
or  three  hnndrcd  yards  long,  you  generally  find  a  more 
commodious  place,  perhaps  liigli  enough  to  sit.  liut 
what  a  place  of  rest !  surrounded  by  bodies,  by  heaps 
of  mummies  in  all  directions;  which,  previous  to  my 
being  accustomed  to  the  sight,  imiM-essed  me  with  horror. 
The  blackness  of  the  wall,  the  faint  light  given  by  the 

c  5 
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candles  or  torches  for  want  of  air,  the  different  objects 
tliat  surrounded  mo,  seeming  to  converse  with  each 
other,  aiod  the  Arabs,  with  the  candles  or  torches  in 
their  hands,  naked  and  covered  with  dust,  themselves 
resembling  living  mummies,  absolutely  formed  a  scene 
that  cannot  be  described.  In  such  a  situation  I  found 
myself  several  times,  and  often  returned  exhausted  and 
fainting,  till  at  last  I  became  inured  to  it,  and  indifTerent 
to  what  I  suffered,  except  from  the  dust,  which  never 
failed  to  choke  ray  throat  and  nose  j  and  though,  fortu- 
nately, I  am  destitute  of  the  sense  of  smelling,  I  could 
taste  that  the  mummies  were  rather  unpleasant  to 
swallow.  After  the  exertion  of  entering  into  such  a 
place,  through  a  passage  of  fifty,  a  hundred,  three  hun- 
dred, or  perhaps  six  hundred  yards,  nearly  overcome,  I 
sought  a  resting-place,  found  one,  and  contrived  to  sitj 
but  when  my  weight  bore  on  the  !)ody  of  an  Egyptian, 
it  crushed  it  like  a  band-box.  I  naturally  had  recourse 
to  my  hands  to  sustain  my  weight,  but  they  found  no 
better  support;  so  that  t  sank  altogether  among  the 
broken  mummies,  with  a  crash  of  bones,  rags,  and 
wooden  cases,  which  raised  such  a  dust  as  kept  me 
motionless  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  waiting  till  it  sub- 
sided again.  I  could  not  remove  from  the  place,  how- 
ever, without  increasing  it,  and  e.ycrystepl  took  I  crushed 
a  mummy  in  some  part  or  other.  Once  I  w^s  conducted 
from  such  a  place  to  another  resembling  it,  through  a 
passage  of  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  no  wider 
than  what  a  body  could  be  forced  through.  It  was 
choked  with  mummies,  and  I  could  not  pass  without 
putting  my  face  in  contact  with  that  of  some  decayed 
Egyptian;  but  as  the  passage  inclined  downwards,  my 
own  weight  helped  me  on;  however,  I  could  not  avoid 
being  covered  with  bones,  legs,  arms,  and  heads  rolling 
from  above.  Thus  I  proceeded  from  one  cave  to  another, 
.^.11  full  of  mummies  piled  up  in  various  ways,  some 
standing,  some  lying,  and  some  on  their  heads.  The 
purpose  of  my  researches  was  to  rob  the  Egyptians  of 
their  papyri;  of  which  I  found  a  few  hidden  in  their 
brca«ts,  under  their  arms,  in  the  space  above  the  knees. 
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Of  on  the  legs,  and  covered  by  the  numerous  folds  of 
cloth  that  envelope  the  mummy.  The  pcnj)lc  of  Gournou, 
who  make  a  trade  of  antiquities  of  this  sort,  are  very 
jealous  of  strangers,  and  keep  them  as  secret  as  possible, 
deceiving  travellers,  by  pretending  that  they  have  arrived 
at  the  end  of  the  pits,  when  they  are  scarcely  at  the 
entrance. 

The  people  of  Gournou  Uac  in  the  entrance  of  such 
caves  as  have  already  been  opened,  and,  by  making  par« 
titions  with  earthen  walls,  they  form  habitations  for 
themselves,  as  well  as  for  their  cows,  camels,  buffaloes, 
sheep,  goats,  dogs,  &c.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
because  they  arc  so  few  in  number,  that  the  government 
takes  so  little  notice  of  what  they  do;  but  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  the  most  unruly  people  in  Egypt.  At 
various  times  many  of  them  have  been  destroyed,  so 
that  they  are  reduced  from  three  thousand,  the  number 
tliey  formerly  reckoned,  to  three  hundred,  which  form 
the  population  of  the  present  day. 

^Continuing  his  excavations  at  Gournou  and  Carnak, 
Mr.  Belzoui,  the  enterprising  and  indefatigal)!e  author  of 
the  above  passage,  observed  enough  of  the  thiee  modes 
of  embalming  the  dead  to  confirm  in  the  main  the  ac- 
count of  Herodotus,  that  the  corpses  of  the  great  were 
kept  from  decay  with  the  utmost  care;  that  the  richer 
classes  were  also  disposed  of  in  a  costly  manner,  and 
tliat  even  the  poor  were  obliged  to  liniments  and  nitre 
for  a  prolonged  posthumous  preservation.  Among  other 
notices,  the  f(jllowiiig  is  worthy  of  extract,  as  it  may 
ten<!  to  explain  the  finding  of  animal  bones  in  the  sarco- 
phagus of  the  pyramid;  and  indeed  furnishes  the  best 
general  information  to  be  met  with  resi)ecling  Egyj)tian 
sepulture  :J 

I  must  not  omit,  that  among  these  tondjs  we  saw  some 
which  contained  the  mummies  of  animals  intermixed 
with  human  bodies.  'J'herc  were  Itulls,  cows,  ^hcep, 
monkeys,  foxes,  bats,  crocodiles,  fishes,  and  birds  in 
them:  idolo  often  occur;  and  <«nc  toini>  was  filled  with 
notliing  but  cats,  carefully  fol(l(;d  in  red  and  white 
linen,  the  head  covered  by  a  mask  representing  the  cat, 
and  made  of  the  same  linen.     I  have  opened  all  these 
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sorts  of  animals.  Of  the  bull,  the  calf,  and  the  shecj), 
there  is  no  ])art  but  the  head  which  is  covered  witii 
lineii;,  and  the  horns  project  out  of  the  cloth ;  the  rest 
of  the  body  bein^r  represented  by  two  ])ieces  of  wood, 
eighteen  inches  wide  and  three  feet  long,  in  an  horizontal 
direction,  at  the  end  of  which  was  another,  placed  per- 
pendicularly, two  feet  high,  to  form  the  l)reast  of  the 
animal.  Tlic  calves  and  sheep  are  of  the  same  structure, 
and  large  in  proportion  to  the  bulls.  The  monkey  is  in 
its  full  form,  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  fox  is  squeezed 
up  by  the  bandages,  but  in  some  measure  the  shape  of 
the  head  is  kept  perfect.  The  crocodile  is  left  in  its 
own  shape,  and  after  being  well  bound  round  with  linen, 
the  eyes  and  mouth  arc  painted  on  this  covering.  The 
birds  are  squeezed  together,  and  lose  their  shape,  except 
the  ibis,  which  is  found  like  a  fowl  ready  to  be  cooked, 
and  bound  round  with  linen  like  all  the  rest. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  such  animals  are  not  td 
be  met  with  in  the  tombs  of  the  higher  sort  of  people  j 
while  few  or  no  papyri  are  to  be  found  among  the  lovrer 
order;  and  if  they  occur,  they  are  only  small  pieces 
stuck  upon  the  breast  with  a  little  gum  or  asphaltum, 
being  probably  all  that  the  poor  individual  could  afford 
to  himself.  In  those  of  the  better  classes  other  objects 
are  found.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  divided  into  several 
classes,  as  I  cannot  confine  myself  to  three.  I  do  not 
mean  to  impute  error  to  Herodotus  when  he  speaks  of 
the  three  modes  of  embalming;  but  I  will  venture  to 
assert,  that  the  high,  middling,  and  poorer  classes,  all 
admit  of  farther  distinction.  In  the  same  pit  where  I 
found  mummies  in  cases,  I  found  others  without;  and 
in  these,  papyri  are  most  likely  to  be  met  with.  1  re- 
marked that  the  mummies  in  tlie  cases  have  no  papyri  j 
at  least,  I  never  observed  any :  on  the  contrary,  in  those 
without  cases  they  are  often  obtained.  It  appears  to  rae, 
that  such  people  as  could  afford  it  would  have  a  case  to 
be  buried  in,  on  which  the  history  of  their  lives  was 
painted :  and  those  who  could  not  afford  a  case,  were 
contented  to  have  their  lives  written  on  papyri,  rolled 
up,  and  placed  above  their  knees.  Even  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cases  there  is  a  great  difference;  some  are 
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exceediuglv  plaiu,  otlicrs  more  ortiamented,  and  some 
very  riclily  adorned  uitli  fi<vurcs,  well  painted.  The 
cases  are  generally  made  of  Egyptian  sycamore;  ap- 
parently this  was  the  most  plentiful  wood  in  the  country^ 
as  it  is  usually  employed  for  the  diflerent  utensils.  All 
the  cases  have  a  human  face,  male  or  female.  Some  of 
the  large  cases  contain  others  within  them,  cither  of 
wood  or  of  plaster,  painted.  The  inner  cases  are  some- 
times fitted  to  the  body  of  the  mummy:  others  are  only 
covers  to  the  body,  in  form  of  a  man  or  woman,  easily 
distinguishable  by  the  beard  and  the  breast,  like  that 
on  the  outside.  Some  of  the  mummies  have  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  leaves  of  the  acacia^  or  sunt  tree,  over  their 
heads  and  breasts.  *     *     * 

The  next  sort  of  mummy  that  drew  my  attention,  I 
believe  I  may  with  reason  conclude  to  have  been  appro- 
priated to  tiie  priests.  They  arc  folded  in  a  manner 
totally  diflerent  from  the  others,  and  so  carefully  exe- 
cuted, as  to  show  the  great  respect  paid  to  those  per- 
sonages. The  bandages  are  stripes  of  red  and  white 
linen  intermixed,  covering  the  whole  body,  and  producing 
a  curious  efl'ect  from  the  two  colours.  The  arms  and 
legs  are  not  enclosed  in  the  same  envelope  with  the 
body,  as  in  the  common  mode,  but  are  bandaged  sepa- 
rately, even  the  fingers  and  toes  being  preserved  distinct. 
They  have  sandals  of  painted  leather  on  their  feet,  and 
bracelets  on  their  arms  and  wrists.  'J'licy  are  always 
found  with  the  arms  across  the  breast,  l»ut  not  pressing 
it }  and  though  the  body  is  bound  with  such  a  quantity 
of  linen,  the  shape  of  the  person  is  carefully  preserved 
in  every  limb.  The  cases  in  which  munwnies  of  this 
sort  are  found  are  somewhat  better  executed,  and  I  have 
seen  one  that  had  the  eyes  and  eyebrows  of  enamel, 
beautifully  executed  in  imitation  of  nature. 

\'asc3  are  sometimes  found  containing  the  embalmed 
entrails  of  the  mummies.  These  are  generally  made  of 
baked  clay,  and  painted  over:  their  sizes  diflcr  from 
eight  inches  to  eighteen:  their  covers  represent  the 
liead  of  some  divinity,  bearing  cither  the  human  form, 
or  that  of  a  monkey,  fox,  cat,  or  some  other  animal. 
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T  met  with  a  few  of  these  vases  of  alabaster  in  the  tombs 
of  the  kings,  l)ut  unfortunately  they  were  broken.  A 
great  quantity  of  pottery  is  found,  and  also  wooden 
vessels  in  some  of  the  tombs,  as  if  the  deceased  had 
resolved  to  have  all  he  possessed  deposited  along  with 
him.  The  most  singular  among  these  things  arc  the 
ornaments,  in  particular  the  small  works  in  clay  and 
other  compositions,  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
find  many  specimens  of  their  manufactures,  cxmong  which 
is  leaf-gold,  beaten  nearly  as  thin  as  ours.  The  gold 
appears  to  uio  extremely  pure,  and  of  a  finer  colour  than 
is  generally  seen  in  our  own.  It  is  somewhat  singular 
that  no  instruments  of  war  arc  found  in  these  places, 
when  we  consider  what  a  warlike  nation  the  Egyptians 
were.  What  has  become  of  their  weapons  1  cannot 
conjecture ;  for  in  all  my  researches  I  found  only  one 
arrow,  two  feet  long.  At  one  extremity  it  had  a  copper 
point  well  fixed  in  it,  and  at  the  other  a  notch,  as  usual, 
to  receive  the  string  of  the  bow;  it  had  been  evidently 
split  by  the  string,  and  glued  together  again. 

The  dwelling-place  of  the  natives  is  generally  in  the 
passages,  between  the  first  and  second  entrance  into  a 
tomb.  The  walls  and  the  roof  are  as  black  as  any 
chimney.  The  inner  door  is  closed  up  with  mud,  except 
a  small  aperture  sufficient  for  a  man  to  crawl  through. 
Within  this  place  the  sheep  are  kept  at  night,  and  occa- 
sionally accompany  their  masters  in  their  vocal  concert. 
Over  the  door-way  there  are  always  some  half-broken 
Egyptian  figures,  and  the  two  foxes,  the  usual  guardians 
of  burial-places.  A  small  lamp,  kei)t  alive  by  fat  from 
the  sheep,  or  rancid  oil,  is  placed  in  a  nii  he  in  the  wall, 
and  a  mat  is  spread  on  the  ground;  and  tliis  formed 
the  grand  divan  wherever  I  was.  There  the  people 
assembled  round  me,  their  conversation  turning  wholly 
on  antiquities.  Such  a  one  had  found  such  a  thing,  and 
another  had  discovered  a  tomb.  Various  articles  were 
brought  to  sell  to  me,  and  sometimes  I  had  reason  to 
rejoice  at  having  stayed  there.  I  was  sure  of  a  supper 
of  milk  and  bread  served  in  a  wooden  bowlj  but  when- 
ever they  supposed  I  should  stay  all  night,  they  always 
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killed  a  couple  of  fon  Is  for  uie,  which  were  baked  in  a 
small  oven  heated  with  pieces  of  mummy  cases,  and 
sometimes  with  the  bones  and  rags  of  the  mummies 
themselves.  It  is  no  uncommon  tiling  to  sit  down  near 
fragments  of  bones  j  hands,  feet,  or  skulls,  are  often  in 
the  way ;  for  these  people  are  so  accustomed  to  be  among 
the  mummies,  that  they  think  no  more  of  sitting  on  them 
than  on  the  skins  of  their  dead  calves.  I  also  became 
indifferent  about  them  at  last,  and  would  have  slept  in  a 
mummy  pit  as  readily  as  out  of  it. 

Here  they  appear  to  be  contented. 

The  labourer  comes  home  in  the  evening,  seats  him- 
self near  his  cave,  smokes  his  pipe  with  his  companions, 
and  talks  of  the  last  inundation  of  the  Nile,  its  products, 
and  what  the  ensuing  season  is  likely  to  be.  His  old 
wife  brings  him  the  usual  bowl  of  lentils  and  bread 
moistened  with  water  and  salt,  and  when  she  can  add 
a  little  butter,  it  is  a  feast.  Knowing  nothing  beyond 
this,  he  is  happy.  The  young  man's  chief  business  is 
to  accumulate  tlic  amazing  sum  of  a  hundred  piastres 
(two  pounds  and  ten  shillings),  to  buy  himself  a  wife, 
and  to  make  a  feast  on  the  wedding-day.  If  he  have 
any  children,  they  want  no  clotliing:  he  leaves  them  to 
themselves  till  motiier  Nature  please  to  teach  them  to 
work,  to  gain  money  enough  to  buy  a  shirt  or  some 
other  rag  to  cover  themselves ;  for  while  they  arc  children 
they  are  generally  naked  or  covered  with  rags.  The 
l)arents  are  roguishly  cunning,  and  the  children  are 
schooled  by  their  example,  so  that  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  r.ours-e  to  cheat  strangers.  Would  any  one  believe 
that,  in  such  a  state  of  life,  luxury  and  ambition  exist? 
If  any  woman  be  destitute  of  jewels,  she  is  poor,  and 
looks  with  envy  on  one  more  fortunate  than  herself,  who 
pcrliaps  has  the  worth  of  half-a-cro\vn  round  her  neck; 
and  she  who  has  a  few  glass  beads,  or  some  sort  of  coarse 
coral,  a  couple  of  silver  brooches,  or  rings  at  her  arms 
and  legs,  is  considered  as  truly  rich  and  great.  Some 
of  them  are  as  complete  coquettes  in  their  way  as  any 
to  be  seen  in  the  capitals  of  Ijuropc. 

AV'hen  a  young  man  wants  to  marry,  he  goes  to  the 
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father  of  the  intended  bride,  and  agrees  with  l/ini  what 
he  is  to  pay  for  her.  This  being  settled,  so  much  money 
is  to  be  spent  on  the  wedding-day  feast.  To  set  up 
housekeeping,  nothing  is  requisite  but  two  or  three 
earthen  pots,  a  stone  to  grind  meal,  and  a  mat,  which 
is  the  bed.  The  spouse  has  a  gown  and  jewels  of  her 
own ;  and,  if  the  bridegroom  present  her  with  a  pair 
of  bracelets  of  silver,  ivory  or  glass,  she  is  happy  and 
fortunate  indeed.  The  house  is  ready  without  rent  or 
taxes.  No  rain  can  pass  through  the  roof;  and  there  is 
no  door,  for  there  is  no  want  of  one,  as  there  is  nothing 
to  lose.  They  make  a  kind  of  box  of  clay  and  straw, 
which,  after  two  or  three  days'  exposure  to  the  sun,  be- 
comes quite  hard.  It  is  fixed  on  a  stand,  an  aperture  is 
left  to  put  all  their  precious  things  into  it,  and  a  piece 
of  mummy  case  forms  the  door.  If  the  house  does  not 
please  them,  they  walk  out  and  enter  another,  as  there 
are  several  hundreds  at  their  command;  I  might  say 
several  thousands,  but  they  are  not  all  fit  to  receive  in-« 
habitants. 

Behonis  JVork  on  Egypt ^ 


THE  CHESS  PLAYERS  AND  THEIR  DUMB 
ASSISTANT. 

Omnibus  has  pi-cvsentes  h'tcnis  inspecluris  nolum  fa- 
chnus  quod. — I  am  a  bachelor,  and  consequently  deprived 
of  a  partner  in  my  evening  entertainments.  Two  little 
dogs,  it  is  true,  keep  me  company,  and  as,  by  their  coax- 
ing and  dancing  about  me,  they  occasionally  remind  me 
that  I  am  not  without  friends,  so  my  returning  thanks 
for  thanks,  and  caresses  for  caresses,  is  to  them  a  proof 
that  their  master  is  not  without  feeling.  But  when  an 
acquaintance  dines  with  me,  I  cannot  at  the  dessert 
proudly  exhil)it  three  or  four  boys,  and  as  many  girls, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  my  guests,  whose  knowing 
eyes  would  be  fastened  upon  the  blooming  face  of  a  smart 
nursery-maid,  and  who  would  care  little  about  Maste? 
George,  who  goes  to  school;  Master  James,  who  was 
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breeched  last  Sunday ;  Master  Robert,  wlio  is  a  sad  rogue, 
and  drinks  wine :  nor  about  MissGeorgina,  the  boarding- 
school  bird  ;  Sophia,  with  a  cast  in  her  eyes  ;  and  Sukey, 
who  will  be  called  Susan,  or  else  be  sulky.  These  con- 
stituent parts  of  a  married  man's  happiness  were  not 
allotted  me  by  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  and  I  console 
myself  with  the  selfish  contemplation,  that  I  fear  no 
scoldings  at  home,  no  squallings  to  disturb  my  night- 
cap ;  and  that  no  ril)  of  mine  presses  too  hard  upon  my 
heart :  therefore  I  do  not  seek  for  amusement  out  of  my 
own  preciucts,  nor  do  I  (like  the  poor  man  mentioned 
lately  in  some  newspaper,  who  used  to  pass  his  evenings 
with  "  his  neighbour's  widow,  ")  seek  for  happiness  out 
of  doors.  This  man,  when  he  became  a  widower,  was 
advised  to  marry  her,  in  whose  conversation  he  seemed 
to  find  so  much  comfort :  but  he  was  no  fool.  "  No, 
no;"  said  he,  "  for  if  she  becomes  my  wife,  where  shall 
I  pass  my  evenings?" 

Running  accidentally  over  this  short,  but  excellent 
anecdote,  I  thought  I  had  in  ray  album  something  ana- 
logous to  it.  I  referred  to  the  index,  and  found  the 
following  fact:  — 

There  was  at  Paris,  before  the  revolution,  a  celebrated 
coffee-house  in  the  Palais  Royal,  particularly  known  to, 
and  famous  as  the  resort  of  eminent  clicss-players.  Few 
people  except  adepts,  in  the  scientific  and  patience- 
trying  game,  frcfpieiited  the  place ;  and  yet  it  was 
generally  well  attended  every  evening  from  seven  till 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  by  of  course  unexceptionable  and 
truly  genteel  company.  A  man,  (Jod  bless  hiui !  an  honest 
tradesman  of  the  "  Hue  St.  Iloiiorr,"  used  to  repair 
there  every  evening  without  fail,  drank  his  humble 
"  liavaroise,"  chewed  his  "  pain  mollct,"  and,  with 
his  clI>ows  ])rcssiiig  the  board,  and  iiis  iicad  resting 
upon  his  iiaiids,  "  sat,"  for  thr(;c  whole  hours,  '*  like 
patience,"  watching  closely  and  "  smiling  at"  the  suc- 
cessive moves  of  the  chess-men.  'i'liis  he  had  done 
constantly  for  several  years;  and  though  he  never  saiil 
one  single  word,  never  gave  a  sign  of  aj)plaus(^  or  disa|»- 
probation,  and  never  interfered   with   tlie  noble  com- 
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batautsj  yet  he  seemed  to  take  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  the  mighty  strife. 

One  particular  evening  he  took  his  scat  by  a  couple 
of  deeply  engaged  players  j  and,  inii)crturl)ablY  silent, 
had  been  spying  the  scientific  evolutions  of  tiie  pawns 
at  the  front  of  the  army — the  square,  deliberate,  and 
heavy  motions  of  the  castles  or  rooks — the  wayward 
and  crab-like  strides  of  the  knights — the  cross-ways 
and  independent  processions  of  the  bishops,  and  so  forth, 
when  a  dispute  arose  between  the  learned  antagonists. 
It  was  a  delicate  point  about  the  right  of  a  move.  After 
a  warm  contest,  the  gentleman  turned  round  to  the  dumb 
spectator,  and  begged  most  earnestly  that  he  would 
condescend  to  give  his  opinion  as  an  impartial  umpire, 
both  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  they  would  gladly 
submit  to  his  decision.  My  good  man  began  instantly 
to  look  sheepish,  to  sit  uneasy,  to  rub  his  forehead. 
"Come,  come,  you  must  decide;  do  not  keep  us  in 
suspense  J  what  do  you  think  of  the  case?" — "  Upon  my 
word,  gentlemen,"  answered  he  in  a  mild  and  submissive 
tone  of  voice,  "  I  really  know  not  what  to  say;  for,  ia 
truth,  1  do  not  understand  an  iota  of  the  game." 
"AVliat!"  both  the  players  exclaimed,  "you  do  not 
understand  the  game  ?  And  in  the  name  of  Palamedes, 
who  invented  it  under  the  walls  of  Ilion,  what  demon 
of  imbecility  brings  you  here  every  night,  to  look  at  a 
game  which  yon  do  not  understand  ?" — "  V\niy,gentlemcn, 
you  behave  rather  unceremoniously  with  me,  and  that  is 
not  right.  Am  I  obliged  to  settle  your  disputes  ?  I  never 
interrupted  you — never  ofiTcrcd  an  opinion— never  uttered 
a  word.  A\liy  do  you  put  yourselves  in  such  a  passion  r 
1  declare  to  you  that  I  know  no  more  of  chess-playing 
than  of  Ilion  or  Palamedes.  But  if  you  will  be  civil  and 
quiet,  I  have  no  objection  to  tell  you  why  I  choose  to 
pass  my  evenings  here,  and  kill  time  in  looking  at  the 
chess-board,  which  is  a  mere  blank  to  me."  "  Well,"' 
then  eagerly  asked  the  more  composed  inquisitors, "what 
can.be  the  cause?" — "Ah!"  answered  the  tradesman, 
wringing  his  hands  and  gnashing  his  teeth,  "  /  have  a 
ivife  at  /lome," 
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THE  VENETIAN  GIRL. 

The  suu  was  shiuiug  beautifully  one  summer  evening, 
as  if  he  bade  a  sparkling  farewell  to  a  world  which  he 
had  made  happy.  It  seemed  also  by  his  looks,  as  if  he 
promised  to  make  his  appearance  again  to-moiiow;  but 
there  was  at  times  a  deep  breathing  western  Avind,  and 
dark  purple  clouds  came  up  licrc  and  there,  like  gorgeous 
waiters  on  a  funeral.  The  children  in  a  village  not  far 
from  the  metropolis  were  playing  however  on  the  green, 
content  with  the  brightness  of  the  moment,  when  they 
saw  a  female  approaching,  who  instantly  gathered  them 
about  her  by  the  singularity  of  her  dress.  It  was  not 
very  extraordinary  j  but  any  difl'erence  from  the  usual 
apparel  of  their  countrywomen  appeared  so  to  themj 
and  crying  out,  "  A  French  girl !  a  French  girl !"  they 
ran  up  to  her,  and  stood  looking  and  talking.  She 
seated  herself  upon  a  bench  that  was  fixed  between  two 
elms,  and  for  a  moment  leaned  her  head  against  one  of 
them,  as  if  faint  with  walking.  But  slic  raised  it  speedily, 
and  smiled  with  great  complacence  on  the  rude  urchins. 
She  had  a  bodice  and  petticoat  on  of  different  colours, 
and  a  handkercliicf  tied  neatly  about  her  head  with  the 
point  behind.  On  her  liands  were  gloves  witliout  fingers ; 
aTid  slie  wore  about  her  neck  a  guitar,  upon  the  strings 
of  which  one  of  her  hands  rested.  The  children  thought 
her  very  handsome.  Any  one  else  would  also  have 
thought  her  very  ill,  but  tiiey  saw  nothing  in  her  but  a 
good-natured  looking  foreigner  and  a  guitar,  and  they 
asked  her  to  play.  "  ()  die  bei  ragazzi!"  said  she,  in 
a  soft  and  almost  inaudible  voice; — "  Che  visi  lieti*!" 
and  she  began  to  play.  She  tried  to  sing  too,  but  her 
voice  failed  her,  and  she  shook  lier  head  siniliiigly,  .saying, 
"  Stanca!  .Stancaf  !"  "  -Sing; — do  sing,"  said  the  ciiil- 
dren;  and  nodding  iier  he.ul,  she  was  trying  to  do  so, 
when  a  set  of  schoolitoys  came  up  and  joined  in  the  re- 
quest. "  No,  no,"  said  one  of  tlie  elder  boys,  *'  she  is 
not  well.      You  arc  ill,  a'nt  you, — miss?"    added   he, 

•  Oh,  what  fine  boys  !  ^Vhttt  happy  faces  !     f  \\\'ary  !  AVtriry  ! 
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layinj^  his  hand  upon  hers  as  if  to  hinder  it.  He  drew 
out  the  last  word  somewhat  doubtfully,  for  her  appear- 
ance perplexed  him  :  he  scarcely  knew  whether  to  take 
her  for  a  common  stroller,  or  a  lady  straying  from  a  sick 
bed.  "^  Grazic!"  said  she,  understanding  his  look: — 
**  troppo  stanca:  troppo*."  By  this  time  the  usher 
came  up,  and  addressed  her  in  French,  but  she  only 
understood  a  word  here  and  there.  He  then  spoke 
Latin,  and  she  repeated  one  or  two  of  his  words,  as  if 
they  were  familiar  to  her.  "  She  is  an  Italian;"  said 
he,  looking  round  with  a  good-natured  importance ;  "  for 
the  Italian  is  but  a  bastard  of  the  Latin."  The  children 
looked  with  the  more  wonder,  thinking  he  was  speaking 
of  the  fair  musician.  "  Non  dubito,"  continued  the 
usher,  "  quin  tu  lectitas  poetam  ilium  celeberrimum, 
Tassonemf;  Taxum,  I  should  say  properly,  but  the 
departure  from  tlie  Italian  name  is  considerable.''  The 
stranger  did  not  understand  a  word.  "  I  speak  of  Tasso," 
saidtheusher, — "of  Tasso."  "Tasso !  Tasso !"  repeated 
the  fair  minstrel; — *^'' oh — conhosco — Tas-soJ^"  and 
she  hung  with  a  beautiful  languor  on  the  first  syllable. 
"  Yes,"  returned  the  worthy  scholar,  "  doubtless  your 
accent  may  be  better.  Then  of  course  you  know  those 
classical  lines — 

Intanto  Erminia  infra  I'onibrosy  pianty 
D'antica  stlva  dal  cavallo— what  is  it?" 

The  stranger  repeated  the  words  in  a  tone  of  fondness, 
like  those  of  an  old  friend; — 

Inlanto  Erminia  infra  I'ombrose  piante 
D'antica  selva  dal  cavallo  e  scorUi ; 
Ne  pill  governo  il  fren  la  man  tremante, 
E  mezza  quasi  jmr  tra  viva  e  morta  §. 

Our  usher's  common-place  book  had  supplied  him  with 

*  Thanks : — too  weary  !   too  weary  ! 

•f  Doubtless  you  read  that  celebrated  poet  Tasso. 

J  Oh — I  know  Tasso. 

§  Meantime  in  the  old  wood,  the  palfrey  bore 
Erminia  deeper  into  bliade  and  sliade  ; 
Her  trembling  hands  could  hold  him  in  no  more, 
And  fche  appear'd  betwixt  ahvc  and  dead. 
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a  fortunate  passage,  for  it  was  tlie  favourite  song  of  her 
countrymen.  It  also  singularly  applied  to  her  situation. 
There  was  a  sort  of  exquisite  mixture  of  silver  clearness 
and  soft  mealiness  in  her  utterance  of  these  verses,  which 
gave  some  of  the  children  a  better  idea  of  French  than 
they  had  had  5  for  they  could  not  get  it  out  of  their 
heads  that  she  must  he  a  French  girl;  "  Italian-French 
perhaps,"  said  one  of  them.  But  her  voice  trembled  as 
she  went  on  like  the  hand  she  spoke  of.  "  I  have  heard 
my  poor  cousin  Montague  sitig  those  very  lines,"  said 
the  Ijoy  who  prevented  her  from  playing.  "  Montague," 
repeated  the  stranger^  very  plainly,  but  turning  paler 
and  fainter.  She  put  one  of  her  hands  in  turn  upon  the 
boys  affectionately,  and  pointed  towards  the  spot  where 
the  church  was.  "  Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  boy  5 — "  why  she 
knew  my  cousin : — she  must  have  known  him  in  Venice." 
"  I  told  you,"  said  the  usher,  "she  was  an  Italian." — 
""  Help  her  to  my  aunt's,"  continued  the  youth  j  "  she'll 
understand  her : — lean  upon  me,  miss  ;"  and  he  repeated 
the  last  word  without  his  former  hesitation. 

Only  a  few  boys  followed  her  to  the  door,  the  rest 
having  been  awed  away  by  the  usher.  As  soon  as  the 
stranger  entered  the  house,  and  saw  an  elderly  lady  who 
received  her  kindly,  she  exclaimed  "  La  Signora  Madre," 
and  fell  in  a  swoon  at  her  feet. 

She  was  taken  to  bed,  and  attended  w  ith  the  utmost 
care  I)y  her  hostess,  who  would  tiot  siiflVr  iicr  to  talk 
till  she  liarl  had  a  sleep.  She  merely  heard  enough  to 
find  out  that  the  stranger  had  known  her  son  in  Italy; 
and  she  was  thrown  into  a  j)ai:;ful  state  of  guessing  by 
the  poor  girl's  eyes,  which  followed  her  about  the  room 
till  the  lady  fairly  came  up  and  dosed  them.  "  Obedient ! 
obedient!"  said  the^jiatient ;  "obedicntin  everything: 
only  the  signora  will  let  me  kiss  her  haiul;"  and  taking 
it  with  her  own  trembling  one  she  laid  her  cheek  upon  it, 
and  it  stayed  there  till  '-he  dropped  asleep  forwcariness — 

Milken  rest 


Tie  ail  thy  cares  up — 
though    her    kind    watcher    was    jloubly   throw  11    iij)on 
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a  recollection  of  that  beautiful  passage  in  Beaumont  anil 
Fletclier,  by  the  suspicion  she  had  of  the  cause  of  the 
giiTs  visit.  "  And  yet,"  thought  she,  turning  her  eyes 
with  a  thin  tear  in  llieni  towards  the  church  spire,  **  he 
was  an  excellent  boy — the  boy  of  my  heart." 

Wlicn  the  stranger  woke,  the  secret  was  explained  : 
and  if  the  mind  of  her  hostess  was  relieved,  it  was  only 
the  more  touched  with  pity,  and  indeed  moved  with 
respect  <and  admiration.  The  djing  girl  (for  she  was 
evidently  dying,  and  happy  at  tlie  thought  of  it)  was 
the  niece  of  an  humble  tradesman  in  Venice,  at  whose 
house  young  ^Montague,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  small 
fortune,  had  lodged  and  fallen  sick  in  his  travels.  She 
was  a  lively  good-natured  girl,  whom  he  used  to  hear 
coquetting  and  jjlaying  the  guitar  with  her  neighbours  j 
and  it  was  greatly  on  this  account,  that  her  considerate 
and  hushing  gravity  struck  liim  whenever  she  entered 
his  room.  One  day  he  heard  no  more  coquetting,  nor 
even  the  guitar.  He  asked  the  reason,  when  she  came 
to  give  him  some  drink  ;  and  she  said  that  she  had  heard 
him  mention  some  noise  that  disturbed  him.  "  But  you 
do  not  call  your  voice  and  your  music  a  noise,"  said  he, 
"  do  you,  Rosaura?  I  hope  not,  for  I  had  expected  it 
would  give  me  double  strength  to  get  rid  of  this  fever 
and  reach  home."  Rosaura  turned  pale,  and  let  the 
patient  into  a  secret  j  but  what  surprised  and  delighted 
Lim  was,  that  she  played  her  guitar  nearly  as  often  as 
before,  and  sung  too,  only  less  sprightly  airs.  "  You 
get  better  and  better,  signor,"  said  she,  "  every  dayj 
and  your  mother  uill  see  you  and  be  happy.  I  hope 
you  will  tell  her  what  a  good  doctor  you  liad  ?"  "  The 
best  in  the  world,"  cried  he,  as  he  sat  up  in  bed  put 
his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  kissed  her.  "  I'ardon  me, 
signora,"  said  the  poor  girl  to  her  hostess  5  "  but  I  felt 
that  arm  round  my  waist  for  a  week  after,' — ay,  almost 
as  much  as  if  it  had  been  there."  "  And  Charles  felt 
that  you  did,"  thought  his  motherj  "  for  he  never  told 
me  the  story." — "  He  begged  my  pardon,"  continued 
she,  "  as  I  was  hastening  out  of  the  room,  and  hoped  I 
should  not  construe  his  warmth  into  impertinence:  and 
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to  hear  him  talk  so  to  me,  who  used  to  fear  what  he 
might  think  of  myself — it  made  me  stand  in  the  passage, 
and  lean  my  head  against  the  wall,  and  weep  such  bitter 
and  yet  such  sweet  tears  !  But  he  did  not  hear  them : 
— no,  madam,  he  did  not  know  indeed  how  much  I — 
how  much  I — "  "  Loved  him,  child,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Montague;  "  you  have  a  right  to  say  so  j  and  I  wish 
he  had  been  alive  to  say  as  much  to  you  himself."  ''  Oh, 
good  God  !"  said  the  dying  girl,  her  tears  Howing  away, 
"  this  is  too  great  a  happiness  for  me,  to  hear  his  own 
mother  talking  so."  And  again  she  lays  her  weak  head 
upon  the  lady's  hand.  The  latter  would  have  persuaded 
her  to  sleep  again,  but  she  said  she  could  not  for  joy: 
"  for  I'll  tell  you,  madam,"  continued  she;  "  I  do  not 
believe  you'll  think  it  foolish,  for  something  very  grave 
at  ray  heart  tells  me  it  is  not  so  ;  but  1  have  had  a  long 
thought"  (and  her  voice  and  look  grew  somewhat  more 
exalted  as  she  sj)oke)  "  which  has  supported  me  through 
much  toil  and  many  disagreeable  things  to  this  country 
and  this  place;  and  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  and  how  it 
came  into  my  mind.  I  received  this  letter  from  your  son." 
Here  she  drew  out  a  paper,  which,  though  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  several  others,  was  much  worn  at  the 
sides.  It  was  dated  from  the  village,  and  ran  thus: — 
"This  comes  from  the  Englishman  whom  Rosaura  nursed 
so  kindly  at  \'enice.  She  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  her 
kindness  was  in  vain,  for  he  is  dying:  and  he  sometimes 
fears,  that  her  sorrow  will  be  still  greater  than  he  could 
wish  it  to  be.  But  marry  one  of  your  kind  countrymen, 
my  good  girl ;  for  all  muNt  love  Kosaura  who  know  her. 
If  it  shall  be  my  lot  ever  to  meet  her  in  heaven,  I  will 
thank  iier  as  a  blessed  tongue  only  can."  "  As  soon  as 
I  read  tliis  letter,  madam,  and  what  he  said  about  heaven, 
it  Hashed  ijito  my  head  that  though  I  did  not  deserve 
him  on  eartii,  I  nii^ht,  jieriiajjs,  by  trying  an<l  patience, 
deserve  to  be  joined  \\\\\\  him  in  heaven,  wiicrc  there  is 
no  distinction  of  pcrsftns.  My  uncle  was  pleased  to  see 
me  become  a  religious  pilgrim:  but  he  knew  as  little  of 
the  contract  as  I;  and  I  fmind  that  I  co\dd  earn  my  way 
to  England  better  and  (piite  as  religiously  by  playing  my 
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jfuitar,  wliich  was  also  more  independentj  and  I  had 
often  heard  your  son  talk  of  independence  and  freedom, 
and  lonimend  me  for  doing  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
so  mncli  kindness  to  others.  So  I  played  my  guitar 
from  N'enice  all  the  way  to  England,  and  all  that  I  earned 
by  it  I  gave  aw  ay  to  the  poor,  keeping  enongh  to  procure 
ii\e  lodging.  I  lived  on  bread  and  water,  and  used  to 
weep  happy  tears  over  it,  because  I  looked  up  to  heaven 
and  thought  he  might  see  me.  I  have  sometimes,  though 
not  often,  met  -whli  small  insults  j  but  if  ever  they  threat- 
ened to  grow  greater,  I  begged  the  people  to  desist  in  the 
kindest  way  1  could,  even  smiling,  and  saying  I  would 
please  them  if  Iliad  the  hearty  which  might  bewrong,but 
it  seemed  as  if  deep  thoughts  told  me  to  say  so ;  and  they 
used  to  look  astonished,  and  left  off;  Avhich  made  me 
the  more  hope  that  St.  Mark  and  the  IJoly  Virgin  did 
not  think  ill  of  my  endeavours.  So  playing,  and  giving 
alms  in  this  manner,  I  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
your  beloved  village,  where  I  fell  sick  for  a  while  and 
was  very  kindly  treated  in  an  outhouse;  though  the 
people,  I  thought,  seemed  to  look  strange  and  afraid  on 
this  crucifix — though  your  son  never  did, — though  he 
taught  me  to  think  kindly  of  every  body,  and  hope  the 
best,  and  leave  every  thing  except  our  own  endeavours 
to  heaven.  I  fell  sick,  madam,  because  I  found  for 
certain  that  the  Signer  Montague  was  dead,  albeit  I  had 
no  hope  that  he  was  alive."  She  sto])ped  awhile  for 
breath,  for  she  was  growing  weaker  and  weaker ;  and  her 
hostess  would  fain  have  had  her  keep  silence;  but  she 
pressed  her  hand  as  well  as  she  might,  and  prayed  with 
such  a  patient  panting  of  voice  to  be  allowed  to  go  on 
that  she  was.  She  smiled  beautifully  and  resumed  : — "So 
when — so  when  I  got  my  strength  a  little  again,  I  walked 
on,  and  came  to  the  beloved  village  ;  and  I  saw  the  beau- 
tiful white  church  spire  in  the  trees;  and  then  I  knew 
where  his  body  slept;  and  I  thought  some  kind  person 
would  help  me  to  die  with  my  face  looking  towards  the 
church  as  it  now  does — and  death  is  upon  me,  even  now; 
but  lift  me  a  little  higher  on  the  pillows,  dear  lady,  that 
I  may  see  the  green  ground  of  the  hill." 
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She  was  raised  up  as  she  wished,  and  after  looking 
awhile  with  a  placid  feebleness  at  the  hill,  said  in  a  very 
low  voice — "  Say  one  prayer  for  me,  dear  lady,  and  if  it 
be  not  too  proud  in  me,  call  me  in  it  your  daughter." 
The  mother  of  her  beloved  summoned  up  a  grave  and 
earnest  voice,  as  well  as  she  might,  and  knelt,  and  said, 
"  O  heavenly  Father  of  us  all,  who  in  the  midst  of  thy 
manifold  and  merciful  bounties  bringest  us  into  strong 
passes  of  anguish,  which  nevertheless  thou  enablest  us 
to  go  through,  look  down,  we  beseech  thee,  upon  this 
thy  young  and  innocent  servant,  the  daughter  that  might 
have  been,  of  my  heart, — and  enable  her  spirit  to  pass 
through  the  struggling  bonds  of  mortality,  and  be  ga- 
thered into  thy  rest  with  those  we  love : — do,  dear  and 
great  God,  of  thy  infinite  mercy ;  for  we  are  poor  weak 
creatures,  both  young  and  old."  Here  her  voice  melted 
away  into  a  breathing  tearfulness ;  and  after  remaining 
on  her  knees  a  moment,  she  rose,  and  looked  upon  the 
bed,  and  saw  that  the  weary  smiling  one  Mas  no  more. 

Indicator. 


PYGMALION. 

We  are  not  aware  that  this  piece  of  Rousseau's  has 
hitherto  appeared  in  English.  It  is  a  favourite  in  France, 
and  very  naturally  so,  on  all  accounts.  To  our  country- 
men there  will  perhaps  appear  to  be  something,  in  parts 
of  it,  too  declamatory  and  full  of  ejaculation;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  if  the  story  alone  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  illustrious  author  has  coniinittcd  one  great 
fault,  which  was  hardly  to  be  expected  of  liim  ;  and  that 
is,  that  he  has  not  made  the  sentiment  sutlicicntly  pro- 
minent. The  original  story,  though  spoiled  by  tlm  rake 
Ovid,  informs  us,  that  I'ys;inalion,  with  Jtll  his  warmth 
towards  the  sex,  was  so  disgusted  at  the  manners  of  his 
countrywomen,  that  in»>t(afl  of  going  any  longer  into 
their  sf>ci«ty,  he  preferred  riiaking  images,  in  his  own 
mirifl,  and  with  his  chisel,  of  what  a  woman  ought  to  be  ; 

VOL.  rii.  i> 
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iiiforminc;  her  looks,  of  course,  with  sentiment  and  kind- 
ness, as  well  as  with  the  more  ordinary  attractions.  It 
appears  to  us,  tliercfore,  that  instead  of  making  him  fall 
in  love,  almost  out  of  vanity,  as  Rousseau  has  done,  it 
might  have  been  better,  in  the  abstract  point  of  view 
above  mentioned,  to  represent  him  fashioning  the  like- 
ness of  a  creature  after  his  own  heart,  lying  and  looking 
at  it  with  a  yearning  wish  tliat  he  could  have  met  with 
such  a  living  being,  and  at  last,  while  indulging  his 
imagination  with  talking  to  her,  making  him  lay  his  hand 
upon  hers,  and  find  it  warm.  The  rest  is,  in  every  re- 
spect, exquisitely  managed  by  Rousseau.  But  now  we 
must  observe,  that  while  the  charge  of  a  certain  prevail- 
ing air  of  insincerity  over  the  French  style  in  these  mat- 
ters, appears  just  in  most  instances,  a  greater  confidence 
is  to  be  put  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Genevese;  for  he 
was  a  kind  of  Pygmalion  himself,  disgusted  with  the 
world,  and  perpetually,  yet  hopelessly,  endeavouring  to 
realise  the  dreams  of  his  imagination.  This,  after  all,  is 
perhaps  the  most  touching  thing  in  his  performance. 
Pygmalion's  self  predominates  over  the  idea  of  his 
mistress,  because  the  author's  self  pressed  upon  him 
while  he  wrote.  The  only  actual  difference  between  the 
fabulous  solitary  and  the  real  one  was,  unfortunately, 
that  Pygmalion  seems  to  have  been  willing  enough  to 
be  contented,  had  he  found  a  mistress  that  deserved  him ; 
whereas  Rousseau,  when  he  was  really  beloved,  and 
even  thought  himself  so,  was  sure  to  be  made  the  ruin 
of  his  own  comfort ;  partly  by  a  distrustful  morbidity 
of  temperament,  and  partly  perhaps  by  a  fastidious  me- 
taphysical subtlety,  which  turned  his  eye  with  a  pain- 
ful sharpness  upon  the  defects  instead  of  humanities  of 
his  fellow  creatures,  and  made  the  individual  answer 
for  the  whole  mass. 

The  Scene  represents  a  Sculptor's  work-shop,  in 
which  are  several  blocks  of  marble,  sculptured  groups, 
and  sketches  of  statues.  In  the  midst  of  these  is  another 
statue,  concealed  under  a  drapery  of  a  light  and  shining 
stuff,  ornamented  with  fringes  and  garlands. 

Pygmalion  is  sitting,  supporting  his  head  with  his 
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hand,  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  who  is  uneasy  and  me- 
lancholy. On  a  sudden  he  rises  ;  and  taking  one  of  his 
tools  from  a  table  gives  some  strokes  of  the  chisel  to 
several  of  the  sketches  ;  then  turns  from  them,  and 
looks  about  him  with  an  air  of  discontent. 

Pt/gmalion,  There  is  neither  hfe  nor  soul  in  it  3  it  is 
but  a  mere  stone.  I  shall  never  do  any  thing  with  all 
this. 

Oh,  my  genius,  where  art  thou  ?  AV^hat  has  become 
of  thee  ?  All  my  fire  is  extinguished  ;  my  imagination 
is  frozen  ;  the  marble  comes  cold  from  my  hands. 

Make  no  more  gods,  Pygmalion  :  you  are  but  a  com- 
mon artist — Ye  are  instruments,  no  longer  instru- 
ments of  my  glory,  ye  shall  dishonour  my  hands  no  more. 

{He  thfoxKs  axvny  his  tools  tvith  disdain,  and  "walks 
about  ivilh  his  arms  crossed,  as  in  meditation.) 

What  am  I  become  ?  AVhat  strange  revolution  has 
taken  place  in  me  r — Tyre,  proud  and  opulent  city,  your 
illustrioua  monuments  of  art  no  longer  attract  mc.  I 
have  lost  my  taste  for  them.  All  intercourse  with 
artists  and  philosophers  has  become  insipid  to  mej  the 
society  of  painters  and  poets  has  no  attraction  for  me  j 
praise  and  renown  have  ceased  to  elevate  me  ;  the  ap- 
probation of  posterity  has  no  interest  for  me  ;  even 
friendship  has  to  me  lost  all  her  charms. 

And  you,  young  masterpieces  of  nature,  whom  ray  art 
has  presumed  to  imitate, — you,  in  whose  train  the  plea- 
sures ever  led  mc, — you,  my  charming  models,  who  con- 
sumed mc  at  once  with  tlie  flames  of  love  and  genius — 
since  I  have  surpassed  you,  you  are  all  become  indif- 
ferent to  mc. 

{He  seals  himself,  and  contemplates  thejigiires  around 
him.) 

Detained  in  this  room  by  an  inconceivable  charm,  I 
know  not  what  to  fh)  here,  and  yet  I  cannot  leave  it.  I 
wander  from  group  to  group,  from  figure  t<»  figure,  my 
weak  and  uncertain  diisel  no  longer  acknowledging  its 
master.  These  rude  skctclies  arc  left  untouched  l)v  the 
hand  which  should  have  given  them  life  and  beauty — 

{He  riscf  iiiipetuauslif.) 

d2 
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It  is  over,  it  is  over :  I  liave  lost  my  genius  !  So 
yoiinu", — and  yet  I  have  survived  it ! 

And  wliat  then  is  this  internal  ardour  which  con- 
sumes me?  ^\'hat  is  this  ftre  whicii  devours  me?  Why, 
in  the  languor  of  extinguished  genius,  should  I  feel  these 
emotions,  these  bursts  of  impetuous  passion,  this  insur- 
mountable restlessness,  this  secret  agitation  which  tor- 
ments me  ?  I  know  not :  I  fear  the  admiration  of  my 
own  work  has  been  the  cause  of  this  distraction  :  I  have 
concealed  it  under  this  veil — my  profane  hands  have 
ventured  to  cover  this  monument  of  their  glory.  Since 
I  have  ceased  to  behold  it,  I  have  become  more  melan- 
choly and  absent. 

How  dear,  how  precious  this  immortal  work  will  be 
to  me  !  If  my  exhausted  mind  shall  never  more  pro- 
duce any  thing  grand,  beautiful,  worthy  of  me,  I  will 
point  to  my  Galatea,  and  say,  "  There  is  my  work." 
0  my  Galatea !  when  I  shall  have  lost  all  else,  do 
thou  alone  remain  to  me,  and  I  shall  be  consoled. 

{He  approaches  the  veiled  statue ;  draxvs  back  ;  goes  ; 
comes ;  stops  sometimes  to  look  at  it,  and  sighs.) 

But  why  conceal  it  ?  A\'hat  do  I  gain  by  that  ?  Re- 
duced to  idleness,  why  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of 
contemplating  the  finest  of  my  works  ? — Perhaps  there 
may  yet  be  some  defect  which  1  have  not  perceived ; 
perhaps  I  might  yet  add  some  ornament  to  the  drapery  : 
no  imaginable  grace  should  be  wanting  to  so  charming 
an  object.  Perhaps  the  contemplation  of  this  figure 
may  re-animate  my  languishing  imagination.  I  must 
sec  her  again;  I  must  examine  my  work.  AVHiat  do  I 
say  ?  Yes  ;  I  have  never  yet  examined  it ;  hitherto  I 
have  only  admired  her. 

( He  goes  to  raise  the  veil,  and  lets  itjall  as  if  alarmed.') 
I  know  not  what  emotion  seizes  me  when  I  touch  this 
veil :  I  feel  a  tremor,  as  though  I  were  touching  the 
sanctuary  of  some  divinity. — Pygmalion,  it  is  but  a 
stone  J  it  is  thine  own  work — what  can  it  mean?  In 
our  temples  they  serve  gods  made  of  the  same  material, 
and  formed  l)y  the  same  hand  as  this. 

{He  raises  the  veil  tremLling,  and  prostrates  himself 
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before  the  statue  of  Galatea,  vchich  is  seen  placed  on  a 
pedestal,  raised  by  semicircular  steps  of  marble.) 

O  Galatea  !  receive  uiy  homage.  I  have  deceived 
myself:  I  thought  to  make  you  a  nymph,  and  I  have 
made  you  a  goddess.  Even  \'enus  herself  is  less  beau- 
tiful. ' 

O  vanit}-,  human  weakness  !  I  am  never  weary  of  ad- 
miring mv  own  work;  I  am  intoxicated  with  self-love; 
I  adore  myself  in  that  which  I  have  made. — No,  never 
was  there  any  thing  in  nature  so  beautiful ;  I  have  sur- 
passed the  work  of  the  gods — What !  so  many  beauties 
formed  by  ray  hands  ;  my  hands  then  have  touched 
them  5  my  mouth  has — I  see  a  defect.  This  drapery 
too-much  conceals  it.  I  must  slope  it  away  more;  the 
charms  which  it  shades  should  be  more  displayed. 

{He  takes  his  mallet,  and  chisel,  and  advancing  slowly, 
begins  with  much  hesitation  to  ascend  the  steps  toivards 
the  statue,  vchich  it  seems  he  dare  not  touch.  He  raises 
the  chisel;  he  slops.) 

What  is  tliis  trouble — this  trembling?  I  hold  the 
chisel  with  a  feeble  hand — I  cannot — I  dare  not — I 
shall  spoil  every  thing. 

{He  endeavours  to  conquer  his  trouble,  and  at  last 
raising  the  chisel  again,  makes  one  stroke,  and  lets  it  fall, 
tcith  a  loud  cry.) 

Gods  !   I  feel  the  quivering  flesh  repel  the  chisel ! 

{He  descends,  trembling  and  confused.) 

X'airi  terror,  blind  folly  ! — No — I  will  not  touch  her 
— the  gods  affright  me.  Doubtless  she  is  already  deified. 

{He  co7itemplutcs  Iter  again.) 

What  would  you  change,  I'ygmalion  ?  Look  what 
«ew  charms  can  you  give  licr  ?  Alas  !  her  only  fault  is 
lier  perfection. — J^ivinc  Gahitea  !  less  perfect,  nothing 
would  be  wanting  to  thee. 

{Tenderly.)  Vet  a  80ul  is  wanting.  That  figure 
hhould  not  be  without  a  soul. 

{IVith  still  increasing  trndcr)irs.<i.) 

How  fine  should  l»e  the  soul  to  animate  that  body  ! 

{He  stops  a  long  lime :  then  returns  to  his  seat,  and 
speaks  tvifh  a  slow  and  changed  voice.) 
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W'liut  desires  liave  I  dared  to  form  ?  What  senseless 
wishes  !  Wh.it  is  this  I  feel  ?— O  heaven  !  the  illusion 
vanishes,  and  1  dare  not  look  into  my  heart.  I  should 
have  too  much  to  reproach  myself  with. 

{He  pauses  a  long  lime  in  profound  metancliobj.) 

This  then  is  the  noble  passion  which  distracts  me  ! 
It  is  on  account  of  this  inanimate  figure  that  I  dare  not 
go  out  of  this  spot — A  figure  of  marble  ! — A  stone  ! — 
A  hard  and  unformed  mass,  until  worked  with  this  iron  ! 
— Madman,  recover  thyself,  see  thine  error,  groan  for 
thy  folly — But  no — 

{Impctuouslij.) 

No,  I  have  not  lost  my  reason  ;  no,  I  am  not  wander- 
ing ;  I  reproach  myself  with  nothing.  It  is  not  of  this 
marble  that  I  am  enamoured ;  it  is  of  a  living  being 
whom  it  resembles ;  the  figure  which  it  presents  to  my 
eyes.  Wherever  this  adorable  form  may  be,  whatever 
body  may  bear  it,  whatever  hand  may  liave  made  it,  she 
will  have  all  the  vows  of  my  heart.  Yes,  my  only  folly 
is  in  the  power  of  discerning  beauty  ;  my  only  crime  is 
in  being  sensible  to  it.  There  is  nothing  in  this  I  ought 
to  blush  for. 

{Less  lively,  but  always  toith  passion.) 

Wliat  arrows  of  fire  seem  to  issue  from  this  object  to 
burn  my  senses,  and  to  carry  away  my  soul  unto  their 
source  !  Alas  !  she  remains  immovable  and  cold,  while 
my  heart,  consumed  by  her  charms,  longs  to  quit  my 
own  body  to  give  warmth  to  hers,  I  imagine  in  my  de- 
lirium that  I  could  spring  from  myself,  that  I  could  give 
to  her  my  life,  that  I  could  animate  her  with  my  soul. 
Ah,  let  Pygmalion  die  to  live  in  («alatea! — What  do  I 
aay,  O  heaven  ?  If  I  were  she,  I  should  no  longer  see 
her  '.  I  should  not  be  he  that  loves  her ! — No,  let  my 
Galatea  live  ;  but  let  not  me  become  Gahitea.  Oh  !  let 
me  always  be  another,  always  wish  her  to  be  herself,  to 
love  her,  to  be  beloved — 

( Transported.) 

Torments,  vows,  desires,  impotent  rage,  terrible  fatal 
love — Oh!  all  hell  is  in  my  agitated  heart. — Powerful, 
beneficent  gods ! — gods  of  the  people,   who  know  the 
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passions  of  men,  ah,  how  many  miracles  have  you  done 
for  small  causes  !  Behold  this  object,  look  into  my 
heart,  be  just,  and  deserve  your  altars  ! 

(With  a  more  pat /tetic  enthusiasm.) 

And  thou,  sublime  essence,  who  concealing  thyself 
from  the  senses,  art  felt  in  the  heart  of  men,  soul  of  the 
universe,  principle  of  all  existence,  thou  who  by  love 
givest  harmony  to  the  elements,  life  to  matter,  feeling 
to  bodies,  and  form  to  all  beings ;  sacred  fire,  celestial 
Venus,  by  whom  every  thing  is  preserved,  and  uncea- 
singly reproduced !  Ah,  where  is  thy  equalizing  jus- 
tice ?  ^^'here  is  thy  expansive  power  ?  Where  is  the 
law  of  nature  in  the  sentiment  I  experience  ?  Where 
is  thy  vivifying  warmth  in  the  inanity  of  my  vain  de-' 
sires  ?  All  thy  flames  are  concentred  in  my  heart,  and 
the  coldness  of  death  remains  upon  this  marble  j  I  perish 
by  the  excess  of  life  which  this  figure  wants.  Alas  !  1 
expect  no  prodigy  ;  already  one  exists,  and  ought  to 
cease;  order  is  disturbed,  nature  is  outraged ;  restore 
to  her  laws  their  empire  ;  re-establish  her  beneficent 
course,  and  equally  shed  thy  divine  influence.  Yes,  two 
beings  are  left  out  of  the  plenitude  of  things.  Divide 
between  them  that  devouring  ardour  which  consumes 
the  one  without  animating  the  other.  It  is  thou  who 
hast  formed  by  my  hand  tliese  charms,  and  these  fea- 
tures, which  want  but  life  and  feeling.  Give  to  her  the 
half  of  mine.  Give  all,  if  it  be  necessary.  It  shall  suf- 
fice me  to  live  in  her.  Oh  thou  !  who  deignest  to  smile 
upon  tlie  homage  of  mortals,  tliis  being,  who  feels  no- 
thing, honours  thee  not.  Kxtcnd  thy  glory  with  thy 
works.  Goddess  of  beauty,  spare  tliis  aflront  to  nature, 
tiiat  a  form  so  perfect  should  be  an  image  of  vvhicli  there 
is  no  living  model ! 

{He  graduallji  rc-approaches  the  statue  tvith  an  air  of 
confidence  and  joy .) 

I  resume  my  senses.  What  an  unexpected  calm  ! 
What  unhoped  cfjuratre  reanimates  inc  !  A  mortal  fever 
burned  my  blood,  a  balm  of  confidence  and  hope  flows 
in  my  veins,  and  I  feel  a  new  life.  Thus  the  sense  of  our 
dependence  sometimes  becomes  our  consolation.    How- 
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ever  unhappy  mortals  may  be,  vvlieii  they  have  invoked 
the  gods,  they  are  more  tranquil — And  yet  tliis  unjust 
confidence  deceives  those  who  form  senseless  wishes. — 
Alas  !  in  the  condition  I  am  in,  we  call  upon  every  one, 
and  no  one  hears  us  ;  the  hope  which  deceives  is  more 
senseless  than  the  desire. 

Ashamed  of  so  many  follies,  I  dare  no  more  to  con- 
template the  cause  of  them.  When  I  wish  to  raise  my 
eyes  towards  this  fatal  object,  I  feel  a  new  trouble,  a 
sudden  palpitation  takes  my  breath,  a  secret  tremor 
stops  me — 

{fVith  bitter  irony.) 

O  look,  poor  soul !  summons  courage  enough  to 
dare  behold  a  statue. 

{He  sees  it  become  animated,  and  turns  away  tvit/t 
alarm  ,•  his  heart  oppressed  xvith  grief.) 

What  have  I  seen  ?  Gods  I  what  have  I  imagined 
that  I  saw  ?  A  colour  on  the  flesh,  a  fire  in  the  eyes, 
even  movement — It  was  not  enough  to  hope  for  a  mi- 
racle ;  to  complete  my  misery,  at  last  I  have  seen —  • 

{With  e.vpressive  melancholy.) 

Unhappy  creature,  all  is  over  with  thee — thy  delirium 
is  at  its  height — thy  reason  as  well  as  thy  genius  aban- 
dons thee.  Regret  it  not,  Pygmalion,  for  the  loss  will 
conceal  thy  shame. 

{fVith  indignation.) 

The  lover  of  a  stone  is  too  happy  in  becoming  a 
visionary. 

{He  turns  again,  and  sees  the  statue  move  and  descend 
the  steps  in  front  of  the  pedestal.  He  fulls  on  his  knees, 
and  raises  his  hands  and  eyes  towards  heaven.) 

Immortal  Gods  1  \'enus,  Galatea !  O  illusion  of  a 
furious  love ! 

{Galatea  touches  herself,  and  says) — Me  ! 

Pygmalion.   ( Transported) — Me ! 

Galatea.  {Touching  herself  again) — It  is  myself. 

Pygmalion. — Ravishing  iliu^iun,  which  even  reaches 
my  ears  !     O  never,  uever  abandon  me  ! 

Galatea.  {Moving  towards  another Jigure,  and  touch- 
ing it) — Not  myself. 
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{Pygmalion  in  an  agitation,  in  transports  which  he 
can  voilh  difficulti/  restrain,  follows  all  her  moveinents, 
listens  to  her,  observes  her  -with  a  covetous  attention, 
which  scarcely  allows  him  to  breathe.  Galatea  advances 
and  looks  at  him  ;  he  rises  hastily,  ejetends  his  arms,  and 
looks  at  her  with  delight.  She  lays  her  hand  on  his  arm; 
he  trembles,  takes  the  hand,  presses  it  to  his  heart,  and 
covers  it  ivith  ardent  kisses.) 

Galatea.  [With  a  sigh.)— Ah. !  it  is  I  again. 

Pygmalion.  Yes,  dear  and  charming  object — thou 
worthy  masterpiece  of  my  hands,  of  my  heart,  and  of  the 
gods  !  It  is  thou,  it  is  thou  alone— I  have  given  thee 
all  my  being— henceforth  I  will  live  but  for  thee. 


ARABIAN  SONG, 
Founded  on  an  Anecdote  relaied  by  an  Oriental  Traveller 

Away  !  though  still  thy  sword  is  red 

With  lifo-hlood  from  tiiy  sire; 
No  drop  of  thine  may  now  be  shed 
To  quench  my  spirit's  fire  : 
Though  ou  my  heart  'twould  fall  more  blest 
Than  dews  upon  tlic  desert's  breast. 

I  'vc  sought  Ihce  midst  the  haunts  of  men. 

Through  the  wide  city's  fanes  ; 

I  've  sought  thco  by  the  lion's  den. 

O'er  patlilc>s,  bouiidi(;ss  ])lains  : 

No  step  that  track'd  the  burning  waste, 

But  I  its  lonely  course  have  traced. 

Thy  name  hath  been  a  baleful  spell, 

0'<'r  uiy  dark  l)<)som  cast ; 
No  thouglit  may  dream,  no  words  may  tell. 
What  there  unseen  hath  pass'd: 
This  hollow  check,  this  faded  eye. 
Are  seals  of  thee  : — behold,  and  fly  ! 

d5 
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Haste  thee,  and  leave  my  threshold-floor, 

Inviolate  and  pare ; 
Let  not  Ihy  presence  tempt  me  more- 
Man  may  not  thus  endure  : 
Away  !  I  bear  a  fcttcr'd  arm, 
A  heart  that  burns — but  must  not  harm  ! 

Hath  not  my  cup  for  thee  been  pour'd. 

Beneath  the  palm-tree's  shade  ? 
Hath  not  soft  sleep  thy  frame  restored. 
Within  my  dwelling  laid  ? 
What  though  unknown — yet  who  shall  rest 
Secure — if  not  the  Arab's  guest  ? 

Begone!  outstrip  the  fleet  gazelle. 

The  wind  in  speed  subdue  : 

Fear  cannot  fly  so  swift,  so  well. 

As  vengeance  shall  pursue  : 

And  hate,  like  love — in  parting  pain. 

Smiles  o'er  o7ie  hope — we  meet  again. 

To-morrow — and  th'  avenger's  hand. 

The  warrior's  dart  is  free; 
E'en  now,  no  spot  in  all  thy  land. 
Save  this,  had  shelter'd  thee  : 
Let  blood  the  monarch's  hall  profane. 
The  Arab's  tent  must  bear  no  stain ! 

Fly  !  may  the  desert's  fiery  blast 

Avoid  thy  sacred  way. 
And  fetter 'd,  till  thy  steps  be  past. 
Its  whirlwinds  sleep  to-day  : 
I  would  not,  that  thy  doom  should  be 
Assign'd  by  Heav'n  to  aught  but  me. 

Mrs.  Hemaxs. 


DANCES  OF  OUR  ANCESTORS. 

As  many  of  our  fair  readers,  who  delight  to  "  trip  it 
on  the  light  fantastic  toe,"  may  be  pleased  to  receive 
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some  information  with  respect  to  the  dancing  of  tlieir 
ancestors,  we  have  made,  from  Dr.  Drake's  "  Shak- 
speare  and  his  Times,"  the  following  extracts  for  their 
use. 

*'  Dancing  was  an  almost  daily  amusement  in  the 
court  of  Elizabeth ;  the  queen  was  peculiarly  fond  of 
this  exercise,  as  had  been  her  father,  Henry  the  Eighth  : 
and  the  taste  for  it  became  so  general  during  her  reign, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  leisure  of  almost  every  class  of 
society  was  spent,  and  especially  on  days  of  festivity,  in 
dancing. 

To  dance  elegantly  was  one  of  the  strongest  recom- 
mendations to  tlie  favour  of  her  majesty;  and  her  cour- 
tiers, therefore,  strove  to  rival  each  other  in  this  pleas- 
ing accomplishment ;  nor  were  their  efforts,  in  many 
instances,  unrewarded.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Me 
are  told,  owed  his  promotion,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his 
skill  in  dancing;  and  in  accordance  with  this  anecdote, 
Gray  opens  his  "  Long  Story"  with  an  admiral)le  de- 
scription of  his  merit  in  this  department ;  which,  as 
containing  a  most  just  and  excellent  picture,  both  of  the 
architecture  and  manners  of  "  the  days  of  good  Queen 
Bess,"  as  well  as  of  the  dress  and  agility  of  the  knight, 
we  with  pleasure  transcribe.  Stoke-Pogeis,  the  scene 
of  the  narrative,  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hattons. 

"  In  Britain's  I>le,  no  matter  where, 

An  ancient  pile  of  buiUling  stands; 

Tlie  Iluntingdons  and  Ilattons  there 

Eniploy'd  the  power  of  fairy  hands 

"  T»  raise  the  ceiling's  fretted  heiglit, 
Each  panel  in  achievpments  clothing, 
Rich  windows  that  exclude  tlie  light. 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing. 

♦'  Full  oft  within  the  spacious  walls, 

\V'ben  he  had  (ifty  winters  o'er  him. 
My  grave  lord-keeper  led  the  brawls; 
The  »eal  and  maces  danced  before  him. 
"  His  bushy  beard,  and  shoe-strings  green, 
His  high  crowii'd  hat,  and  satin  doublet, 
Moved  the  Htout  heart  of  England's  queen. 

Though  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trouble  it." 
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The  brawl,  a  species  of  dance  here  alluded  to,  is 
derived  from  the  French  word  braule,  "  indicating," 
observes  Mr.  Douce,  "  a  shaking  or  swinging  motion. 
It  was  performed  by  several  persons  uniting  hands  in  a 
circle,  and  giving  each  oilier  continual  shakes,  the  steps 
changing  with  the  time.  It  usually  consisted  of  three 
pas  and  a  p'lcd-joinl,  to  the  time  of  four  strokes  of  the 
bow  ;  which  being  repeated,  was  termed  a  double  brawl. 
With  this  dance  balls  were  usually  opened." 

Shakspeai'e  seems  to  have  entertained  as  high  an  idea 
of  the  efficacy  of  a  French  brawl  as  probably  did  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  when  he  exhibited  before  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  for  he  makes  Moth,  in  Love's  Labour  Lost, 
ask  Armado,  "  Master,  will  you  win  your  love  with  a 
French  brawl  ?"  and  he  then  exclaims,  "  These  betray 
nice  wenches."  That  several  dances  were  included 
under  the  term  brawls,  appears  from  a  passage  in  Shel- 
ton's  Don  Quixote  :  '*  After  this  there  came  in  another 
artificial  dance,  of  those  called  brawles  :"  and  Mr.  Douce 
informs  us,  that  amidst  a  great  variety  of  brawls,  noticed 
in  Thoiuot  Arbeau's  treatise  on  dancing,  entitled  Or- 
chesographia,  occurs  a  Scotch  brawl ;  and  he  adds,  that 
this  dance  continued  in  fashion  to  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Another  dance  of  much  celebrity  at  this  period,  was 
the  pavin,  or  pavan,  which,  from  the  solemnity  of  the 
measure,  seems  to  have  been  held  in  utter  aversion  by 
Sir  Toby  Belch,  who,  in  reference  to  his  intoxicated 
surgeon,  exclaims,  "  Then  he  's  a  rogue!  After  a  passy- 
measure,  or  a  pavin,  I  hate  a  drunken  rogue.''  This  is 
the  text  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  j  but  the  old  copy  reads — 
"  Then  he's  a  rogue,  and  a  passy-measure's  pavyn," 
which  is  probably  correct ;  for  tlie  pavan  was  rendered 
still  more  grave  by  the  introdi:ction  of  the  passa-mczzo 
air,  which  obliged  the  dancers,  after  making  several 
steps  round  tlic  room,  to  cross  it  in  the  middle  in  a  slow 
step,  or  cinque  i^acc.  This  alteration  of  time  occasioned 
the  term  passa-mczzo  to  be  prefixed  to  the  name  of 
several  dances  ;  thus  we  read  of  the  passa-mezzo  gal- 
liard,  as  well  as  the  passa-mezzu  pavin  ;  and  Sir  Toby, 
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by  applying  the  latter  appellation  to  liis  surgeon,  meant 
to  call  him  not  only  a  rogue,  but  a  solemn  coxcomb. 
"  The  pavan,  from  pavo,  a  peacock,"  observes  Sir  J. 
Hawkins,  "  is  a  grave  and  majestic  dance.  The  method 
of  dancing  it  was,  anciently,  l3y  gentlemen  dressed  with 
a  cap  and  sword,  by  those  of  the  long  robe  in  their 
gowns,  by  princes  in  their  mantles,  and  by  ladies  in 
gowns  with  long  trains,  the  motion  whereof  in  the 
dauce  resembled  that  of  a  peacock's  tail.  This  dance 
is  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  its  figure  is  given  with  the  characters  for  this  step, 
in  the  Orchesographia  of  Thoinot  Arbeau.  Of  the  passa- 
mezzo  little  is  to  be  said,  except  that  it  was  a  favourite 
air  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Ligon,  in  his  Hi- 
story of  Barbadoes,  mentions  a  passa-mezzo  galliard, 
which,  in  the  year  IG47,  apadre  in  that  island  played  to 
him  on  the  lute;  the  very  same,  he  says,  with  an  air  of 
that  kind,  which,  in  Shaksjjcarc's  play  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  was  originally  played  to  Sir  .John  Falstaff  and 
Doll  Tearsheet  by  Sneak,  the  musician  there  named." 

Of  equal  gravity  with  the  "  doleful  pavin,"  as  Sir  W. 
D'Avenant  calls  it,  was  the  measure,  to  tread  which  was 
the  relaxation  of  the  most  dignified  characters  in  the 
state,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  revelry  of  the  inns  of 
court,  where  the  gravest  lawyers  were  often  found 
treading  tlie  measures.  Shakspeare  puns  upon  the  name 
of  this  dance,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  Scotch  jig  in 
Much  Ado  al)out  Nothing,  where  he  introduces  Beatrice 
telling  her  cousin  Hero,  "  The  fault  will  be  in  tlie  music, 
cousin,  if  you  be  not  wooed  in  good  time  :  if  the  prince 
be  too  important,  tell  him  there  is  measure  in  every 
thing,  and  so  dance  out  the  answer.  For  hear  me. 
Hero  ;  wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch 
jig,  a  measure,  and  a  ciiKjue-pacc;  the  first  suit  is  hot  and 
hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantastical  ;  the 
wedding,  mannerly-modest,  as  a  measure  full  of  state 
and  ancientry;  and  then  comes  rejx-htance,  and,  with 
his  bad  legs,  falls  into  tiie  cirujuc-pacc  faster  and 
faster,  till  lie  sink  into  his  grave." 

A  more  brisk  and  lively  step  accompanied  the  canary 
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dance^  which  was  likewise  very  fashionable.  "  I  have 
seeu  a  medicine,"  says  L;ifeu,  in  All's  Well  that  Ends 
AVcll,  alluding  to  the  influence  of  female  charms, 

'^  That's  able  to  bring  life  into  a  stone ; 

Quicken  :i  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary, 
M'ith  spritely  fire  and  motion." 

And  Moth  advises  Armado,  when  dancing  the  brawl,  to 
canary  it  with  his  feet. 

llie  mode  of  performing  this  dance  is  thus  given  by 
Mr.Douce,from  the  treatise  of  TboinotArbcau  :  "Alady 
is  taken  out  by  a  gentleman,  and  after  dancing  together 
to  the  cadences  of  the  proper  air,  he  leads  her  to  the 
end  of  the  hall ;  this  done,  he  retreats  back  to  the 
original  spot,  always  looking  at  the  lady.  Then  he 
makes  up  to  her  with  certain  steps,  and  retreats  as 
before.  His  partner  performs  the  same  ceremony,  which 
is  several  times  repeated  by  both  parties,  with  various 
strange  fantastic  steps,  very  much  in  the  savage  style.'* 

Besides  the  brawl,  the  pavin,  the  measure,  and  the 
canary,  several  other  dances  were  in  vogue,  under  the 
general  titles  of  corantos,  lavoltos,  jigs,  galliards,  and 
fancies  j  but  the  four  which  we  have  selected  for  more 
peculiar  notice  appear  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated. 

Db.  Drake. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  A  NEWSPArER. 
Mb.  Conductob, 

Every  man,  when  he  awakes  in  the  morning,  finds 
that  the  reflections  suggested  by  the  preceding  day  have 
been,  if  not  wholly  obliterated,  at  least  suspended  by 
sleep  ;  that  new  topics  of  conversation  are  wanting,  and 
that  surprise  is  on  tip-toe  for  new  calls  ;  he  is  unwilling 
to  recur  to  the  business  of  the  preceding  day,  because  it 
has  been  exhausted  ;  or  ashamed  to  recollect  it,  because 
it  has  disappointed  him.    A  family  thus  met  together. 
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would  drink  the  tea  of  Lethe,  and  eat  the  toast  of 
taciturnity,  were  they  not  happily  relieved  from  torpor 
of  thought,  and  immobility  of  tongue^  by  the  entrance 
of  a  Newspaper. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  weather  might  furnish 
a  brief  subject  of  debate;  but  the  wind  must  blow  a  hur- 
ricane, and  the  rain  descend  in  torrents,  to  be  worth 
more  than  a  moment's  conversation.  When  the  News- 
paper appccirs,  however,  all  Europe  is  united  to  refresh 
the  languid  memory,  to  quicken  the  dull  thoughts,  and 

give  expedition  to  the  communicative  tongue even 

the  breakfast-table  is  indebted  to  the  presence  of  this 
lively  guest.  The  tea  acquires  a  more  odoriferous 
flavour,  the  toast  is  handed  about  with  a  quicker  velocity, 
and  the  sugar  and  butter,  though  less  white  and  sweet 
than  could  be  wished,  escape  without  censure,  in  the 
multiplicity  of  reflections  which  the  Newspaper  suggests. 

No  publication  surely  was  ever  so  fertile  in  sources 
of  reflection  to  those  who  choose  to  think,  or  of  conversa- 
tion to  those  who  prefer  the  humbler,  though  more  noisy 
business  of  talking.  First,  a  long  list  of  extensive  amuse- 
ments presents  itself,  fraught  with  every  tempting  in- 
ducement. Here  it  is  important  to  observe  how  a  play 
is  cast,  what  great  performers  are  concerned,  and  what 
farce  or  entertainment  is  to  follow  ;  if  a  concert,  what 
pieces  are  to  be  performed,  and  by  whom ;  if  an  opera, 

whether  the  divine  Signora  bears  a  part.     From 

amusements  there  is  a  transition  to  works  of  charity,  to 
subscription  of  names  and  sums  of  money  for  i)enevolent 
purposes  :  whether  the  arrangement  here  be  judicious, 
or  whether  these  ought  not  to  precede  amusements,  I 
shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  Perhaps  the  Editor  trusts 
to  the  good  sense  of  his  readers,  that  what  he  mixes 
heterogeneously,  they  will  separate  and  arrange  judi- 
ciously. Otherwise,  tlicrc  would  be  a  designed  con- 
fusion in  the  advertisement  part,  which  would  not  be 
easily  reconciled  to  common  sense,  and  would  serve 
rather  to  perplex  our  reflections  than  to  employ  them  to 
any  puriuisc.  Attentively  observed,  Newspapers  will 
be  found  very  correct  pictures  of  the  tioics,  and  very 
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faithful  records  of  the  transfer  of  property,  whether  by 
sale  or  fraud. 

I  hinted,  that  the  arrangement  was  apparently  con- 
fused. We  see  books  and  pills,  estates  and  lap-dogs, 
perfumery  and  charity  sermons,  crowded  togetlier  by  one 
of  those  accidents  by  which  we  may  suppose  chaos  would 
be  produced.  Here  a  disconsolate  widow  advertises  that 
she  carries  on  business  as  usual,  for  the  benefit  of  her 
orphan  family,  and  there  a  lady  of  quality  offers  five 
guineas  for  the  recovery  of  her  lap-dog,  which  answers 
to  the  name  of  Chloe.  A  person  wants  to  borrow  r),000/. 
on  undeniable  security,  and  a  stnble-kecper  oficrs  to 
sell  a  horse  for  100  guineas  upon  his  bare  word.  Ser- 
vants want  places,  in  which  wages  are  no  object,"  and  a 
place  under  government  may  be  heard  of,  where  wages 
are  the  ordi/  object.  Humphry  Jenkins  lost  liis  pocket- 
book  in  coming  out  of  the  play-house,  and  Sarah  Howsou 
has  eloped  from  her  husband,  who  will  pay  no  debts  of 
lier  contracting,  **  as  witness  his  mark."  In  one  place 
we  have  notice  of  a  main  of  cocks,  and  just  l)y  it,  the 
candidates  for  a  vacant  chaplainship  are  desired  to  apply. 
But  of  all  persons  "  that  on  earth  do  dwell,"  the  sick 
find  the  greatest  relief  in  Newspapers.  Why  it  is  that 
disease  should  prevail  in  spite  of  the  infallible  medicines 
tliat  are,  in  a  manner,  thrust  down  the  throats  of  tlie 
sick,  is  astonishing.  It  would  appear  that  the  only 
disorder  patients  are  troubled  with,  is  an  incurable  ob- 
stinacy, which  prevents  them  from  taking  medicines  that 
have  "  cured  thousands  who  have  been  dismissed  from 
the  hospitals  in  a  most  deplorable  state."  Do  we  not 
find  that,  in  some  cases,  f.  single  box  of  pills  will  effect 
a  cure;  and,  in  others,  that  the  patient  will  be  relieved 
by  the  smell  only?  Will  not  these  medicines  "keep 
good  in  all  climates  ?"  Is  it  not  notorious  that  they 
perform  their  cures  "  without  loss  of  time,  or  hinderance 
to  business  ?  Why,  then,  do  we  hear  of  the  sick  and  the 
dying  ?  Why  are  not  our  hospitals  turned  into  alms- 
houses for  decayed  physicians,  and  apothecaries  who 
have  no  business  ? 

Nor  is  tlie  information  respecting  the  preservation  of 
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health  less  important  than  the  cure  of  disease.  If  we 
turn  our  eyes  to  the  sales  of  houses  and  estates,  we  shall 
find  that  they  are  all  situated  in  counties  remarkable  for 
the  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
purity  of  tlie  water;  cliarmingly  sheltered,  richly  wooded, 
hill  and  dale,  meadow  and  grove,  where  the  east  \\  ind  is 
not  permitted  to  chill,  nor  the  thunder  to  roll.  These, 
it  is  true,  are  chiefly  calculated  for  persons  who  can 
afford  to  pay  rather  extravagantly  for  the  preservation 
of  health;  but  this  can  be  no  object  with  those  who 
know  that  health  is  the  greatest  of  all  blessings,  and 
that  in  this  way  it  may  be  handed  down  to  the  latest 
posterity.  The  clergy,  I  must  observe,  are  particularly 
interested  in  these  advertisements.  The  rectories  are 
all  "  situated  in  remarkably  healthy  spots,"  and  the 
present  incumbent  is  nearly  eighty  years  old.''  ^^'hat 
greater  encouragement  to  a  man  who  wishes  to  do  good, 
and  to  do  it  long,  especially  when  it  lies  "  in  tiie  vicinity 
of  a  pack  of  hounds" — a  circumstance  of  which  we  are 
frequently  reminded,  although  the  connexion  between 
the  business  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  sports  of  the  field,  is 
not  quite  so  obvious  as  might  be  expected  from  the  elo- 
quence of  our  fashionable  auctioneers — a  race  of  men  to 
whose  inventive  genius  we  owe  the  conversion  of  horse- 
ponds  into  beautiful  sheets  of  water,  ditches  into  canals, 
and  gibbets  into  hanging  woods  ;  but  the  ablest  men 
cannot  do  every  thing.  There  are  bounds,  even  in  these 
times,  to  human  genius. 

Now,  wlicn  all  these  subjects  arc  introduced  at  the 
breakfast-table,  what  a  copious  source  of  conversation 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  esi)ccially  if  any  of  those  should 
create  a  desire  to  be  a  bidder  or  a  j)urchaser  !  AVhat 
hopes,  what  fears,  what  consultations  !  lint  this  is  not 
necessary  to  the  pleasure  a  Newspaper  affords.  A  man 
may  give  a  very  able  account  of  an  estate  without  the 
least  desire  of  purchasing  it ;  and  the  whole  family  may 
dispute  on  tiie  merit  of  an  entertainment,  which  not  one 
of  tlie  party  me-ms  to  partake  of.  It  is  possible  to  com- 
passionate the  distresses  of  an  orphan  family,  without 
contributing  sixjjcaceto  their  relief,  and  even  to  read  of 
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the  cures  performed  by  a  "  famous  syrup,"  witliout  de- 
siring to  taste  a  drop  of  it.  Conversation  and  action 
are  different  things,  and  if  a  Newspaper  furnishes  the 
former,  it  is  doing  much. 

Before  quitting  the  advertisements,  it  maybe  necessary 
to  mention  two  descriptions  of  persons  who  never  ap- 
pear to  meet,  and  yet  who  never  ought  to  separate, 
namely,  those  who  "  are  equally  desirous  to  lend 
money,"  and  those  "  who  are  equally  desirous  to  borrow 
it." — Why  people  that  might  be  so  mutually  serviceable 
should  stand  in  opposite  columns  in  a  Newspaper  is 
very  extraordinary.  There  must  be  some  secretin  this, 
which  we,  who  know  not  the  ])arties,  are  unacquainted 
with.  That  the  party  wishing  to  borrow  should  conceal 
his  name  is  easily  accounted  for.  Prudential  reasons 
require  tliat  a  man's  temporary  embarrassment  should 
be  concealed  as  much  as  possible;  but  that  he  who 
"  would  be  happy  to  lend,"  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
"  to  accommodate,"  should  court  obscurity,  is  not  so 
easily  explained.  If  it  be  from  a  motive  of  modesty,  it 
is  highly  praiseworthy,  but  it  prevents  us  from  handing 
down  the  names  of  these  benevolent  persons  to  future 
ages  as  they  deserve.  Posterity  can  only  know,  that  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  from  A  B  to  X  Y  have  been 
eminent  for  their  benevolence  in  accommodating  dis- 
tressed persons  with  sums  of  money  *'  lying  at  their 
bankers,  from  500  to  20,000  pounds  j"  and  thus  I  close 
my  meditations  on  the  advertisements.  I  might  mention 
more  indeed  ;  but,  as  the  poet  says — 

The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 

But  gay  confusion — roses  for  the  cheeks, 

And  UJies  for  the  brows  of  faded  iige : 

Teeth  for  the  tootliless,  ringlets  for  the  bald, 

Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean  plunder'd  of  their  sweets, 

Nectareous  essences,  Olympic  dews, 

Sermons  and  city  feasts,  and  fav'rite  airs, 

Ethereal  journeys,  submarine  exploits : 

And  Katterfelto,  whh  his  hair  on  end 

At  his  own  wonders — wand'ring  for  his  bread  !" 
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But  yet  all  these  would  probably  fail  of  their  efiect, 
were  they  the  only  contents  of  a  Newspaper.  There  are 
thousands  who  are  iudifiFerent  to  a  change  of  situation, 
who  are  confined  to  business  and  cannot  leave  it,  who 
are  jjormandizing  a  breakfast  and  loathe  medicine,  who 
are  blooming  and  want  no  washes,  who  are  cheerful  and 
want  no  amusements,  who  are  charitable  and  want  no 
puffs  or  quackery  to  prompt  their  benevolence  ;  yetj 
with  all  that,  the  rest  of  a  Newspaper  supplies  that  dear 
and  exquisite  food — news.  This  part  of  a  paper,  though 
J  have  considered  it  last,  is  generally  consulted  first; 
and  what  can  equal  the  gladsome  inquisitiveness  that 
appears  in  the  eye,  when  it  gently  rolls  over  the  columns 
of  a  fresh  Newspaper  ?  Such  is  the  variety  of  this  de- 
partment, and  such  the  attachment  of  every  man  to  his 
favourite  pursuit,  that  a  tolerable  guess  may  be  formed 
of  what  a  man  is,  by  attending  to  what  he  first  reads  in 
a  paper.  The  sturdy  politician,  indeed,  is  a  general 
reader.  He  can  find  out  a  political  allusion  in  every 
paragraph.  If  a  lady  of  quality  makes  a  false  step,  he 
can  descant  on  the  privileged  orders  ;  and,  if  the  price 
of  bread  has  risen,  he  can  censure  parliament  for  the 
insufficiency  of  the  corn  laws.  But  others  confine  them- 
selves to  their  favourite  articles — the  Court  news  de- 
lights the  man  of  fashion,  because  he  knows  the  parties 
— the  ladies  are  anxious  for  the  marriages,  because  they 
may  know  the  parties — tiie  young  and  the  old  are  for 
the  fashionable  tattle  of  marriage,  dances,  duels,  and 
dress,  elopements,  and  other  articles  of  the  amusing 
kind  ;  while  the  grave  citizen  casts  a  solemn  glance  at 
the  price  of  stocks,  wishes  he  had  bought  in,  or  hopes 
he  shall  soon  be  able  to  sell  out ;  and  there  is  a  pretty 
numerous  class  to  whom  burglaries,  murders,  and  jtick- 
ing  of  pockets  afford  a  considerable  gratification  in  the 
detail. 

A  Newspaper  being  thus  perused,  by  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  t;iste,  the  wheels  of  conversation  arc 
again  set  a-going,  and  the  dullest  has  something  to  say, 
or  some  remark  to  make,  on  what  he  has  read.  If  news- 
papers, then,  are  undervalued,  it  is  cither  because  they 
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arc  coiiniion  and  cheap,  and  we  know  that  things  that 
arc  coiuuion  and  cheap  arc  always  nndcrvalucd ;  but 
this,  perhaps,  may  not  always  be  the  case ;  for,  in  point 
of  cheapness,  the  objection  has  been  gradually  removing 
for  some  time. 

To  appreciate  their  true  value,  therefore,  we  have  only 
to  suppose  that  they  were  totally  to  be  discontinued  for 
a  month.  I  turn  with  honor  from  the  frightful  idea  ! 
I  deprecate  such  a  shock  to  the  circulation  of  table  talK. 
It  would  operate  more  unfavourably  than  the  gloom  of 
November  is  said,  by  foreigners,  to  operate  on  the  nerves 
of  Englishmen — and  after  such  a  suspension  of  news,  I 
am  afraid  the  papers  would  contain  nothing  but  accounts 
of  sudden  deaths,  which  had  happened  in  the  interval, 
with  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  coroner's  jury  : — 
*'  Died  for  "want  of  iyitelligence  .'.'" 

"  Let  us  praise  Newspapers,"  says  Dr.  Johnson.  "  One 
of  the  principal  amusements  of  the  Idler  is  to  read  the 
works  of  those  minute  historians,  the  writers  of  news, 
who,  though  contemptuously  overlooked  by  the  com- 
posers of  bulky  volumes,  are  yet  necessary  in  a  nation 
where  much  wealth  produces  much  leisure,  and  one  part 
of  the  people  has  nothing  to  do  but  observe  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  the  other."  L. 


THE  HYPOCHONDRIAC*. 

He  would  not  taste,  but  swallow'd,  life  at  once ; 
And  scarce  had  reach'd  his  prime  ere  he  had  bolted, 
"Vrith  all  its  garnish,  mix'd  of  sweet  and  sour, 
Full  fourscore  years.     For  he,  in  truth,  did  wot  not 
'What  most  he  craved,  and  so  devoured  all ; 
Then,  with  his  gases,  foUow'd  Indigestion, 
JMaking  it  food  for  Night  mares  and  their  foals. 

Bridgen. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  an  ancient  philosopher,  that 
we  can  have  no  want  for  which  nature  docs  not  provide 

•  From   the  2d  No.  of  "  The  Idle  Man,"  a  series  of  desultory 
essays,  publbhed  at  New  York  in  1821. 
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an  appropriate  gratification.  As  it  regards  our  physical 
wants,  this  appears  to  be  true.  But  there  are  moral 
cravings  which  extend  beyond  the  world  we  live  in  ;  and, 
were  we  in  a  heathen  age,  would  serve  us  with  an  un- 
answerable argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
That  these  cravings  arc  felt  by  all  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
yet  that  all  feel  them  in  the  same  degree,  would  be  as 
absurd  to  suppose,  as  that  every  man  possesses  equal 
sensibility  or  understanding.  Boswell's  desires,  from 
his  own  account,  seem  to  have  been  limited  to  reading 
Shakspeare  in  the  other  world,  whether  with,  or  without 
his  commentators,  he  has  left  us  to  guess  ;  and  Newton 
probably  pined  for  the  sight  of  those  distant  stars  whose 
light  has  not  yet  reached  us.  What  originally  was  the 
particular  craving  of  my  own  mind  I  cannot  now  recall ; 
but  that  I  had,  even  in  ray  boyish  days,  an  insatiable 
desire  after  something  which  always  eluded  me  I  well 
remember.  As  I  grew  into  manhood  my  desires  became 
less  definite ;  and  by  the  time  I  had  passed  through 
College  they  seemed  to  have  resolved  themselves  into  a 
general  passion  for  doing. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  different  subjects 
which  one  after  another  engaged  me — Mathematics,  me- 
taphysics, natural  and  moral  philosophy  were  each  begun 
with  enthusiastic  ardour,  and  each  in  turn  given  up  in 
disgust. 

It  is  the  fate  of  all  inordinate  passions  to  meet  their 
extremes  ;  so  was  it  with  mine.  Could  I  liave  pursued 
any  of  these  studies  with  moderation,  I  might  have  been 
to  tliis  day,  perhaps,  both  learned  and  happy.  But  I 
could  be  moderate  in  nothing.  Not  content  with  being 
employed,  I  must  always  be  busij ;  and  business,  as  every 
one  knows,  if  long  continued,  must  end  in  fatigue,  and 
fatigue  in  disgust,  and  disgust  in  change,  if  that  be 
practicable — which  unfortunately  was  my  case. 

The  restlessness  occasioned  l)y  these  half-finished 
studies  brought  on  a  severe  fit  of  self-examination.  Why 
is  it,  I  asked  myself,  that  these  learned  works,  which 
have  each  furni>he<i  their  authors  uiili  sufTicient  excite- 
ment to  elTcct  their  completion,  should  thus  weary  me 
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before  I  Cfct  midway  into  them  ?  It  is  plain  enough.  As 
a  reader  I  am  merely  a  recipient,  but  the  composer  is 
an  active  agent ;  a  vast  difference  !  And  now  1  can  ac- 
count for  the  singular  pleasure  which  a  certain  l)ad  poet 
of  ray  acquaintance  always  took  in  inflicting  his  verses 
on  every  one  who  would  listen  to  him;  each  perusal 
being  but  a  sort  of  mental  echo  of  the  original  bliss  of 
the  composition.     I  will  set  about  writing  immediately. 

Having  time  out  of  mind  heard  the  epithet  grent 
coupled  with  historians,  it  was  that,  I  believe,  inclined 
me  to  write  a  history.  I  chose  my  subject,  and  began 
collating  and  transcribing,  night  and  day,  as  if  I  had  not 
another  hour  to  live ;  and  on  I  went  with  the  industry 
of  a  steam-engine  ;  when  it  one  day  occurred  to  me, 
that,  though  I  had  been  labouring  for  months,  T  had  not 
yet  had  occasion  for  one  original  thought.  Pshaw  ! 
said  I,  'tis  only  making  new  clothes  out  of  old  ones.  I 
will  have  nothing  more  to  do  Avith  history. 

As  it  is  natural  for  a  mind  suddenly  disgusted  with 
mechanic  toil  to  seek  relief  from  its  opposite,  it  can 
easily  be  imagined  that  my  next  resource  was  poetry. 
Every  one  rhymes  now-a-days,  and  so  can  I.  Shall  I 
write  an  epic,  or  a  tragedy,  or  a  metrical  romance  ? 
Epics  are  out  of  fashion;  even  Homer  and  \'irgil  would 
hardly  be  read  in  our  time,  but  that  people  are  unwilling 
to  admit  their  schooling  to  have  been  thrown  away.  As 
to  tragedy,  I  am  a  modern,  and  it  is  a  settled  thing 
that  no  modern  can  write  a  tragedy;  so  I  must  not  at- 
tempt that.  Then  for  metrical  romances — why,  they 
are  now  manufactured  ;  and  as  the  Edinburgh  Keview 
says,  may  be  "  imported"  by  us  "  in  bales."  I  will  bind 
myself  to  no  particular  class,  but  give  free  play  to  my 
imagination.  With  this  resolution  I  went  to  bed,  as  one 
going  to  be  inspired.  The  morning  came ;  I  ate  my 
breakfast,  threw  up  the  window,  and  placed  myself  in 
my  elbow-chair  before  it.  An  hour  passed,  and  nothing 
occurred  to  me.  But  this  I  ascribed  to  a  fit  of  laughter 
that  seized  me,  at  seeing  a  duck  made  drunk  by  eating 
rum  cherries.  I  turned  my  back  on  the  window.  An- 
other hour  followed,  then  another,  and  another:  I  was 
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still  as  far  from  poetry  as  ever;  every  object  about  me 
seemed  bent  azainst  my  abstraction  j  the  card-racks 
fascinating  me  like  serpents,  and  compelling  me  to  read, 
as  if  I  would  get  them  by  heart.  Dr.  Jobliu,  Mr.  Cum- 
berback,  Mr.  Milton  Bull,  &c.  &c.  1  took  up  my  pen, 
drew  a  sheet  of  paper  from  my  writing-desk,  and  fixed 
my  eyes  upon  that} — 'twas  all  in  vain  j  I  saw  nothing 
on  it  but  the  watermark,  D.  Ames.  I  laid  down  the 
pen,  closed  my  eyes,  and  threw  my  head  back  in  the 
chair.  "Are  you  waiting  to  be  shaved,  sir?"  said  a 
familiar  voice,  I  started  up  and  overturned  my  servant. 
"No,  blockhead! — I  am  waiting  to  be  inspired;"  but 
this  I  added  mentally.  "  What  is  the  cause  of  my  diffi- 
culty ?"  said  I.  Something  within  me  seemed  to  reply, 
in  the  words  of  Lear,  "  nothing  comes  of  nothing." 
Then  I  must  seek  a  subject.  I  ran  over  a  dozen  in  a 
few  minutes,  chose  one  after  another,  and,  tliough  twenty 
thoughts  very  readily  occurred  on  each,  I  was  fain  obliged 
to  reject  them  all;  some  for  wanting  pith,  some  for  be- 
longing to  prose,  and  others  for  having  been  worn  out 
in  the  service  of  other  ])oets.  In  a  word,  my  eyes  began 
to  open  on  the  truth,  and  I  felt  convinced  that  that  only 
was  poetry  which  a  man  writes  because  he  cannot  help 
writing  ;  the  irrepressible  effluence  of  iiis  secret  being 
on  every  thing  in  sympathy  with  it — a  kind  oi  flowering 
of  the  soul  amid  the  warmth  and  the  light  of  nature.  I 
am  no  poet,  I  exclaimed,  and  1  will  not  disfigure  Mr. 
Ames  with  common-place  verses, 

1  know  not  how  I  sliould  have  l)orne  this  S(M:ond  dis- 
appointment liad  not  tlie  title  of  a  new  novel,  which 
then  came  into  my  head,  suggested  a  trial  in  that  branch 
of  letters.  I  will  write  a  novel.  Having  come  to  this 
determination,  the  next  thing  was  to  collect  materials. 
They  must  be  sought  after,  said  I,  for  my  late  experiment 
has  satisfied  me  that  1  miglit  wait  for  ever  in  my  elbow- 
chair,  and  they  wo\ild  never  come  to  me;  they  must  be 
toiled  for — not  in  books,  if  I  would  not  deal  in  second- 
hand— but  in  the  world,  that  inexliaustible  storehouse  of 
all  kinds  of  orininals,  i  tlien  turned  over  in  my  mind 
the  various  characters  I  had  met  witli  in  life;  amon^ft 
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these  a  few  only  seemed  fitted  for  any  story,  and  those 
rather  as  accessories ;  such  as  a  politician  who  hated 
popularity  ;  a  sentimental  grave-digger,  and  a  metaphy- 
sical rope-dancer ;  but  for  a  hero,  the  grand  nucleus  of 
my  fable,  I  was  sorely  at  a  loss.  This,  however,  did  not 
discourage  me.  I  knew  he  might  be  found  in  the  world, 
if  I  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  him.  For  this 
purpose  I  jumped  into  the  first  stage-coach  that  passed 
ray  door ;  it  was  immaterial  whither  bound,  my  object 
being  men,  not  places.  My  first  day's  journey  offered 
nothing  better  than  a  sailor  who  rebuked  a  member  of 
Congress  for  swearing.  But  at  the  third  stage,  on  the 
second  day,  as  we  were  changing  horses,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  light  on  a  face  which  gave  promise  of  all  t 
wanted ;  it  waa  so  remarkable  that  I  could  not  take  my 
eyes  from  it ;  the  forehead  might  have  been  called  hand- 
some but  for  a  pair  of  enormous  eye-bones  that  seemed 
to  project  from  it  like  the  quarter-galleries  of  a  ship, 
and  beneath  these  were  a  couple  of  small,  restless,  gray 
eyes,  which,  glancing  in  every  direction  from  under  their 
shaggy  brows,  sparkled  like  the  intermittent  light  of  fire- 
flies :  in  the  nose  there  was  nothing  rcm.arkable,  except 
that  it  was  crested  by  a  liuge  wart  with  a  small  grove  of 
black  hairs  ;  but  the  moutii  made  ample  amends,  being 
altogether  indescribable,  for  it  was  so  variable  in  its  ex- 
pression, that  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  had  most  of  the 
sardonic,  the  benevolent,  or  the  sanguinary,  appearing 
to  exhibit  them  all  in  succession  with  equal  vividness. 
My  attention,  however,  was  mainly  fixed  by  the  san- 
guinary ;  it  came  across  me  like  an  east  wind,  and  I  felt 
a  cold  sweat  damping  my  linen  ;  and  when  tiiis  was  sud- 
denly succeeded  by  the  benevolent,  I  was  sure  I  had  got 
at  the  secret  of  his  character — no  less  than  that  of  a 
murderer  haunted  by  remorse.  Delighted  with  this  dis- 
covery, I  made  up  my  mind  to  follow  the  owner  of  the 
face  wherever  he  went  till  I  should  learn  his  history.  I 
accordingly  made  an  end  of  my  journey  for  the  present, 
upon  learning  that  the  stranger  was  to  pass  some  time 
in  the  place  v,  here  we  stopped.  For  three  days  I  made 
minute  inquiries,  but  all  I  could  gather  was,  that  be  had 
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been  a  great  traveller,  though  of  what  country  no  one 
could  tell  uie.  On  the  fourth  day,  finding  him  on  the 
move,  I  took  passage  iu  the  same  coach.  Now,  said 
I,  is  my  time  of  harvest.  But  I  was  mistaken  ;  for  in 
spite  of  all  the  lures  which  I  threw  out  to  draw  him  into 
a  communicative  humour,  I  could  get  nothing  from  him 
but  monosyllables.  So  far  from  abating  my  ardour,  this 
reserve  only  the  more  whetted  my  curiosity.  At  last  we 
stopped  at  a  pleasant  village  in  New  Jersey.  Here  he 
seemed  a  little  better  known ;  the  innkeeper  inquiring 
after  his  health,  and  the  hostler  asking  if  the  balls  he  had 
supplied  him  with  fitted  the  barrels  of  his  pistols.  The 
latter  inquiry,  I  thought,  was  accompanied  by  a  signifi- 
cant glance,  that  indicated  a  knowledge  on  the  hostler's 
part  of  more  than  met  the  ear — T  determined  therefore 
to  sound  him.  After  a  few  general  remarks,  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  thing,  by  way  of  introduction,  I 
began  by  hinting  some  random  surmises  as  to  the  use  to 
which  the  stranger  might  have  put  the  pistols  he  spoke 
of  J  inquired  whether  he  was  in  the  habit  of  loading  them 
at  night,  and  whether  he  slept  w  itii  them  under  his  pillow; 
if  he  was  in  the  practice  of  burning  a  light  while  he  slept, 
and  if  he  did  not  sometimes  awake  the  family  by  groans, 
or  by  walking  with  agitated  steps  in  his  cliamber.  But 
it  was  all  in  vain,  the  man  protesting  that  he  never  knew 
any  thing  ill  of  him.  Perhaps,  thought  I,  the  hostler 
having  overheard  his  midnight  wand*  rings,  and  detected 
his  crime,  is  paid  for  keeping  the  secret.  I  pumped  the 
landlord  and  landlady,  and  the  l)arniaid  and  the  chamber- 
maid, and  the  waiters,  and  the  cook,  and  every  thing 
that  could  fipcak  in  the  house  ;  still  to  no  purpose,  each 
ending  his  reply  with,  "  Lord,  sir,  he's  as  honest  a  gen- 
tleman, for  aught  I  know,  as  any  in  the  world:"  then 
would  come  a  question — "  but,  perhaps,  ?/o?<  know  some- 
thing of  him  yourself?"  Whether  my  answer,  though 
given  in  the  negative,  was  uttered  in  such  a  tone  as  to 
imjjly  an  affirmative,  thereby  exciting  suspicion,  I  cannot 
tell  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  I  soon  after  perceived  a  visible 
change  towards  him  in  the  deportment  of  the  whole 
household.  \\'lien  he  spoke  to  the  waiters,  their  jaws 
VOL.  III.  i; 
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fell,  tliclr  fingers  spread,  their  eyes  rolled,  with  every 
syuijitom  of  involuntary  action  ;  and  once  when  he  asked 
the  landlady  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  him,  I  saw 
her,  under  pretence  of  looking  out  at  the  window,  throw 
it  into  the  street ;  in  short,  the  very  scullion  fled  at  his 
approach,  and  a  chambermaid  dared  not  enter  his  room 
unless  under  guard  of  a  large  mastifl".  That  these  cir- 
cumstances were  not  unobserved  by  him  will  appear  by 
what  follows. 

Though  I  had  come  no  nearer  to  facts,  this  general 
suspicion,  added  to  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  no 
one  had  ever  heard  his  name,  (being  known  only  as  the 
Gentleman,)  gave  every  day  new  life  to  my  hopes.  He 
is  the  very  man,  said  I ;  and  I  began  to  revel  in  all  the 
luxury  of  detection,  wheuj  as  I  was  one  night  undressing 
for  bed,  my  attention  was  caught  by  the  following  letter 
on  my  table. 

"  Sir, 
"  If  you  are  the  gentleman  you  would  be  thought, 
you  will  not  refuse  satisf.-xction  for  the  diabolical  ca- 
lumnies you  have  so  unprovokedly  circulated  against  an 
innocent  man. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Timoleon  Bub. 

"  P.  S.  I  shall  expect  you  at  five  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning,  at  the  three  elms,  by  the  river  side." 

This  invitation,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  discom- 
posed me  not  a  little.  Who  Mr.  Bub  was,  or  in  what 
way  I  had  injured  him,  puzzled  me  exceedingly.  Per- 
haps, thought  I,  he  has  mistaken  me  for  another  person  ; 
if  so,  my  appearing  on  the  ground  will  soon  set  matters 
right.  With  this  persuasion  I  went  to  bed,  somewhat 
calmer  than  I  should  otherwise  have  been;  nay,  I  was 
even  composed  enough  to  divert  myself  with  the  folly  of 
one  bearing  so  vulgar  an  appellation  taking  it  into  his 
head  to  play  the  man  of  honour,  and  could  not  help  a 
w  aggish  feeling  of  curiosity  to  see  if  his  name  and  person 
were  in  keeping. 
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I  woke  myself  in  the  morning  with  a  loud  laugh,  for 
1  had  dreamt  of  meeting  in  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Bub  a 
little  pot-bellied  man,  with  a  round  face,  a  red  snub 
nose,  and  a  pair  of  gooseberry  wall  eyes.  My  fit  of 
pleasantry  was  far  from  passed  off  when  I  came  in  sight 
of  the  fatal  elms.  I  saw  my  antagonist  pacing  the 
ground  with  considerable  violence. — Ah !  said  I,  he  is 
trjing  to  escape  from  his  unheroie  name  !  and  I  laughed 
again  at  the  conceit;  but  as  I  drew  a  little  nearer, 
there  appeared  a  majestic  altitude  in  his  figure  very 
unlike  what  I  had  seen  in  my  dream,  and  my  laugh 
began  to  stiffen  into  a  kind  of  rigid  grin.  There  now 
came  upon  me  sometliing  very  like  a  misgiving  that  the 
affair  might  turn  out  to  be  no  joke.  I  felt  an  unaccount- 
able wish  that  this  Mr.  Bub  had  never  been  born.  Still 
I  advanced  :  but  if  an  a-rolite  had  fallen  at  my  feet,  I 
could  not  have  been  more  startled  than  when  1  found  in 
the  person  of  my  challenger — the  mysterious  stranger. 
The  consequences  of  my  curiosity  immediately  rushed 
upon  me,  and  I  was  no  longer  at  a  loss  in  what  way  I 
had  injured  him.  All  my  merriment  seemed  to  curdle 
within  mc;  and  I  felt  like  a  dog  that  had  got  his  head 
into  a  jug,  and  suddenly  finds  he  cannot  extricate  it. 
"  Well  met,  sir,"  said  tlie  stranger ;  "now  take  your 
ground,  and  abide  the  consequences  of  your  infernal  in- 
sinuations."— ''  l^pon  my  word,"  replied  I — "^upon  my 
honour,  sir,"  and  there  I  stuck,  for  in  truth  I  knew  not 
what  it  was  I  was  going  to  say;  when  the  stranger's 
second  advancing,  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  which  I  imme- 
diately recognised,  "  Wliy,  zounds!  Rainbow,  are  yrno 
the  man?" — "Is  it  you,  Harman  ?" — "What!"  con- 
tinued he,  "  my  old  classmate  Rainbow  turned  slanderer? 
impossible!  Indeed,  Mr.  Bub,  there  must  be  some 
mistake  here.*'  "  None,  sir,"  said  the  stranger  :  "  I 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  my  respectable  landlord, 
that  ever  since  tliis  gentleman's  arrival,  he  has  been  in- 
cessant in  his  attempts  to  blacken  my  character  with 
every  person  at  the  inn."  "  Nay,  my  friend'' — but  I 
put  an  end  to  I  farman's  further  defence  of  me,  by  taking 
hira  aside,  and  frankly  confessing  the  whole  truth.     It 

ii2 
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was  with  sonic  diiTuulty  I  could  get  through  the  ex- 
planation, being  frequently  interrupted  with  bursts  of 
laughter  from  my  auditor  j  wliich  indeed  I  now  began  to 
think  very  natural.  In  a  word,  to  cut  the  story  short, 
my  friend  having  repeated  the  conference  verbatim  to 
Mr,  Bub,  he  was  good  natured  enough  to  join  in  the 
mirth,  saying,  with  one  of  his  best  sardonics,  he  "  had 
always  had  a  misgiving  that  his  unlucky  ugly  face  Would 
one  day  or  other  be  the  death  of  somebody."  Well,  we 
passed  the  day  together,  and  having  cracked  a  social 
bottle  after  dinner,  parted,  I  believe,  as  heartily  friends 
as  we  should  have  been  (which  is  saying  a  great  deal), 
had  he  indeed  proved  the  favourite  villain  in  my  novel. 
]3ut,  alas  !  with  the  loss  of  my  villain  away  went  the 
novel. 

Here  again  I  was  at  a  stand  j  and  in  vain  did  I  torture 
my  brains  for  another  pursuit.  But  why  should  1  seek 
one? — In  fortune  I  have  a  competence — why  not  be  as 
independent  in  mind?  There  are  thousands  in  the  world 
whose  sole  object  in  life  is  to  attain  the  means  of  living 
without  toil  3  and  what  is  any  literary  pursuit  but  a 
series  of  mental  labour,  ay,  and  oftentimes  more  weary- 
ing to  the  spirits  than  tliat  of  the  body'  Upon  the 
whole,  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  a  very 
foolish  thing  to  do  any  thing.  So  I  seriously  set  about 
trying  to  do  nothing. 

Well ;  what  with  whistling,  hammering  down  all  the 
nails  in  the  house  that  had  started,  paring  my  nails, 
pulling  my  fire  to  pieces  and  rebuilding  it,  changing  my 
clothes  to  full  dress,  though  I  dined  alone,  trying  to 
make  out  the  figure  of  a  Cupid  on  my  discoloured  ceil- 
ing, and  thinking  of  a  lady  I  had  not  thought  of  for  ten 
years  before,  1  got  along  the  first  week  tolerably  well. 
But  by  the  middle  of  the  second  week — 'twas  horrible  ! 
the  hours  seemed  to  roll  over  me  like  mill-stones.  When 
I  awoke  in  the  morning  I  felt  like  an  Indian  devotee, 
the  day  coming  upon  me  like  the  great  temple  of  .Jugger- 
naut;  cracking  of  my  bones  beginning  after  breakfast; 
and  if  I  had  any  respite,  it  was  seldom  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  when  a  newspaper  seemed  to   stop  the 
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wheels  J — then  away  they  went,  crack,  crack,  noon  and 
afternoon,  till  I  found  myself  by  night  reduced  to  a 
perfect  jelly — good  for  nothing  but  to  be  trundled  into 
bed,  with  a  greater  horror  than  ever  at  the  thought  of 
sunrise. 

This  will  never  do,  said  I ;  a  toad  in  the  heart  of  a 
tree  lives  a  more  comfortable  life  than  a  nothing-doing 
man  J  and  I  began  to  perceive  a  very  deep  meaning  in 
the  truism  of  "  something  being  better  than  nothing.'' 
But  is  a  precise  object  always  necessary  to  the  mind? 
No:  if  it  be  but  occupied,  it  matters  not  with  what. 
.That  may  easily  be  done.  I  have  already  tried  the 
sciences,  and  made  abortive  attempts  in  literature,  but 
never  yet  tried  what  is  called  general  reading;  that, 
thank  Heaven,  is  a  resource  inexhaustible.  I  will  hence- 
forth read  only  tor  amusement.  My  first  experiment  in 
this  way  was  on  voyages  and  travels,  with  occasional 
dippings  into  shipwrecks,  murders,  and  ghost-stories  : 
it  succeeded  beyond  my  hopes;  month  after  month 
passing  away  like  days  3  and  as  for  days — I  almost  fan- 
cied that  I  could  sec  the  sun  move.  How  comfortable, 
thought  I,  thus  to  travel  over  the  world  in  my  closet ! 
how  delightful  to  double  Cape  Horn  and  cross  the 
African  Desert  in  my  rocking-chair ;  to  traverse  Caflfraria 
and  the  Mogul's  dominions  in  the  same  pleasant  vehicle  ! 
This  is  living  to  some  purpose;  one  day  dining  on  bar- 
bacued  pigs  in  Otaheite  ;  the  next  in  danger  of  perishing 
amidst  the  snows  of  Terra  del  Fucgoj  then  to  have  u 
lion  cross  my  path  in  the  heart  of  Africa;  to  run  for  my 
life  from  a  woundefl  rliinoccros,  and  sit  by  mistake  on 
a  sleeping  boa-constrictor: — tiiis,  tliis,  said  I,  is  life! 
Even  the  dangers  of  the  sea  were  but  healthful  stimulants. 
If  I  met  with  a  tornado,  it  was  only  an  agreeable  va- 
riety;  water-spouts  and  ice-islands  gave  me  no  maiinerof 
alarm:  and  I  have  seldom  been  more  composed  than 
when  catching  a  whale.  In  short,  the  case  witli  which 
I  tiius  circumnavigated  the  glol)e,  and  conversed  witb 
all  its  varieties  of  inhabitants,  ex|)an(led  my  benevolence; 
I  found  every  place,  and  every  body  in  it,  even  to  the 
Hottentots,  vastly  agreeable.    IJut,  alas!  I  was  doomed 
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to  discover  that  this  could  not  last  for  ever.  Though  I 
was  still  curious,  there  were  no  longer  curiosities ;  for 
the  world  is  limited,  and  new  countries,  and  new  people, 
like  every  thing  else,  wax  stale  on  acquaintance;  even 
ghosts  and  hurricanes  become  at  last  familiar}  and  books 
grow  old  like  those  who  read  them. 

I  was  now  at  what  sailors  call  a  dead  liftj  being  too 
old  to  build  castles  for  the  future,  and  too  dissatisfied 
with  the  life  I  had  led  to  look  back  on  the  past.  In 
this  state  of  mind,  1  bought  me  a  snufF-boxj  for  as  I 
could  not  honestly  recommend  my  disjointed  self  to  any 
decent  woman,  it  seemed  a  kind  of  duty  in  me  to  contract 
such  habits  as  would  effectually  prevent  my  taking  in 
the  lady  I  had  once  thought  of.  I  set  to  snuffing  away 
till  I  made  my  nose  sore,  and  lost  my  appetite.  I  then 
threw  my  snuff-box  into  the  fire,  and  took  to  cigars. 
This  change  appeared  to  revive  me.  For  a  short  time  I 
thought  myself  in  Elysium,  and  wondered  I  had  never 
tried  them  before.  Thou  fragrant  weed  !  O  that  I  were 
a  Dutch  poet,  I  exclaimed,  that  I  might  render  due 
honour  to  thy  unspeakable  virtues!  Ineffable  tobacco! 
Every  pufi"  seemed  like  oil  poured  upon  troubled  waters, 
and  I  felt  an  inexpressible  calmness  stealing  over  my 
frame  j  in  truth,  it  appeared  like  a  benevolent  spirit  re- 
conciling my  soul  to  my  body.  But  moderation,  as  I 
have  before  said,  was  never  one  of  my  virtues.  I  walked 
my  room  pouring  out  volumes  like  a  moving  glass- 
house. My  apartment  was  soon  filled  with  smoke ;  I 
looked  in  the  glass  and  hardly  knew  myself,  my  eyes 
peering  at  me  through  the  curling  atmosphere  like  those 
of  a  poodle:  I  then  retired  to  the  opposite  end,  and 
surveyed  the  furniture ;  nothing  retained  its  original 
form  or  position ;  the  tables  and  chairs  seemed  to  loom 
from  the  floor,  and  my  grandfather's  picture  to  thrust 
forward  its  nose  like  a  French-horn,  while  that  of  my 
grandmother,  who  was  reckoned  a  beauty  in  her  day, 
looked,  in  her  hoop,  like  her  husband's  wig-block  stuck 
on  a  tub.  Whether  this  was  a  signal  for  the  fiends 
within  me  to  begin  their  operations  I  know  notj  but 
from  that  day  I  began  to  be  what  is  called  nervous.  The 
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uninterrupted  health  I  had  hitherto  enjoyed  now  seemed 
the  greatest  curse  that  could  have  befallen  me.  I  had 
never  had  the  usual  itinerant  distempers ;  it  was  very 
unlikely  that  I  should  always  escape  them;  and  the 
dread  of  their  coming  upon  me  in  my  advanced  age 
made  me  perfectly  miserable.  I  scarcely  dared  to  stir 
abroad;  had  sand-bags  put  to  my  doors  to  keep  out  the 
measles  ;  forbade  my  neighbours'  children  playing  in  my 
court-yard  to  avoid  the  hooping-cough ;  and  to  prevent 
infection  from  the  small-pox,  I  ordered  all  my  male 
servants'  heads  to  be  shaved ;  made  the  coachman  and 
footman  wear  two  wigs,  and  had  them  both  regularly 
smoked  whenever  they  returned  from  the  neighbouring 
town,  before  they  were  allowed  to  enter  my  presence. 
Nor  were  these  all  my  miseries ;  in  fact,  they  were  but 
a  sort  of  running  bass  to  a  thousand  other  strange  and 
frightful  fancies ;  the  mere  skeleton  to  a  whole  body- 
corporate  of  horrors.  I  became  dreamy,  was  haunted 
by  what  I  had  read,  frequently  finding  a  Hottentot,  or 
a  boa-constrictor,  in  my  bed.  Sometimes  I  fancied 
myself  buried  in  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  l)reak- 
ing  my  shins  against  the  bones  of  a  sacred  cow.  Then 
I  thought  myself  a  kangaroo,  unable  to  move,  because 
somebody  had  cut  off  my  tail. 

In  this  miserable  state  I  one  evening  rushed  out  of 
my  house.  I  know  not  how  far,  or  how  long  I  had 
been  from  home,  when,  hearing  a  well-known  voice,  1 
suddenly  stopped  :  it  seemed  to  l)elong  to  a  face  that  I 
knew ;  yet  how  I  should  know  it  somewhat  puzzled  me, 
being  then  fully  jjcrsuadcd  that  I  was  a  Chinese  .losh. 
My  friend  (as  I  afterwards  learned  he  was)  invited  me 
to  go  to  his  club.  This,  tliought  I,  is  one  of  my 
worshippers,  and  they  have  a  right  to  carry  me  wliere- 
ever  they  ple.asc;  accordingly  I  suffered  myself  to  f»c 
led. 

I  soon  found  myself  in  an  American  tavern,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  dozen  grave  gentlemen  w  iio  were  empty- 
ing a  large  bowl  of  punch:  they  each  saluted  me,  some 
calling  nic  by  name,  others  saying  they  were  happy  t(i 
make  my  acciiiajntance;   but  wliat  appeared  quite  un- 
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accountable  uas  my  not  only  understanding  their  lan- 
guage, but  knowing  it  to  be  Englisli.  A  kind  of  reac- 
tion now  began  to  take  place  in  my  brain.  Perhaps, 
said  I,  I  am  not  a  Josh.  I  was  urged  to  pledge  my 
friend  in  a  glass  of  punch  ;  I  did  so.  My  friend's  friend, 
and  all  the  rest,  in  succession,  begged  to  have  the  same 
honour  :  I  complied  again — and  again,  till  at  last  the 
punch  having  fairly  turned  my  head  topsy-turvy,  righted 
my  understanding  ;   and  I  found  myself  myself. 

This  happy  change  gave  a  pleasant  fillip  to  my  spirits. 
]  returned  homo,  found  no  monster  in  my  bed,  and  slept 
quietly  till  near  noon  the  next  day.  I  arose  with  a 
slight  head-ache  and  a  great  admiration  of  punch;  re- 
solving, if  I  did  not  catch  the  measles  from  my  late  ad- 
venture, to  make  a  second  visit  to  the  club.  No  sym- 
ptoms appearing,  I  went  again,  and  my  reception  was 
such  as  led  to  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  and  fifth  visit,  when 
I  became  a  regular  member.  I  believe  my  inducement 
to  this  was  a  certain  unintelligible  something  in  three 
or  four  of  my  new  associates,  which  at  once  gratified 
and  kept  alive  my  curiosity,  in  their  letting  out  just 
enough  of  themselves  while  I  was  with  them  to  excite 
me  when  alone  to  speculate  on  what  was  kept  back.  I 
wondered  I  had  never  met  with  such  characters  in 
books;  and  the  kind  of  interest  they  awakened  began 
gradually  to  widen  to  others.  Henceforth  I  will  live  in 
the  world,  said  I;  'tis  my  only  remedy:  a  man's  own 
affairs  are  soon  conned;  he  gets  them  by  heart  till  they 
haunt  him  when  he  would  be  rid  of  them;  but  those  of. 
another  can  be  known  only  in  part,  while  that  which 
remains  unrevealed  is  a  never-ending  stimulus  to  cu- 
riosity. The  only  natural  mode  therefore  of  preventing 
the  mind  preying  on  itself — the  only  rational,  because 
the  only  interminable  employment,  is  to  be  busy  about 
other  people's  business. 

The  variety  of  olyects  which  this  new  course  of  life 
each  day  presented,  brought  me  at  length  to  a  state  of 
sanity;  at  least,  I  was  no  longer  disposed  to  cojijure  up 
remote  dangers  to  my  door,  or  chew  the  cud  on  my  in- 
digested past   reading ;  thougli    sometimes,    I  confess. 
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when  I  have  been  tempted  to  meddle  with  a  very  bad 
character,  I  have  invariably  been  threatened  with  a 
relapse  J  which  leads  me  to  think  the  existence  of  some 
secret  affinity  between  rogues  and  boa-constrictors  is 
not  unlikely.  In  a  short  time,  however,  I  had  every 
reason  to  believe  myself  completely  cured  ;  for  the  days 
began  to  appear  of  their  natural  length,  and  I  no  longer 
saw  every  thing  through  a  pair  of  blue  spectacles,  but 
found  nature  diversified  by  a  thousand  beautiful  colours, 
and  the  people  about  me  a  thousand  times  more  in- 
teresting than  hysenas  or  Hottentots.  The  world  is 
now  my  only  study,  and  I  trust  I  shall  stick  to  it  for 
the  sake  of  ray  health. 


SONG. 

FROM  THE   SPANISH. 

O  BROAD  and  limpid  river! 

O  banks  so  fair  and  gay  ! 
O  meadows  verdant  ever  ! 

O  groves  in  green  array  ! 
O  if  in  field  or  plain 

My  love  should  hap  to  be. 
Ask  if  her  heart  retain 

A  thought  of  me  ! 

O  clear  and  crystal  dews 

That  in  the  morning  ray. 
All  bright  with  silvery  hues, 

Make  field  and  foliage  gay— 
O  if  in  field  or  plain 

My  love  should  hap  to  be, 
Ask  if  her  heart  retain 

A  thought  of  mc  ! 

O  elms  that  to  the  breeze 
With  waving  branches  play  ! 

O  sands,  where  oft  at  ease 
Mer  careless  footsteps  stray 
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O  if  in  field  or  plain 

My  love  should  chance  to  be. 
Ask  if  her  heart  retain 

A  thought  of  me  ! 

O  warbling  birds  that  still 

Salute  the  rise  of  day, 
And  plain  and  valley  fill 

With  your  enchanting  lay — 
O  if  in  field  or  plain 

My  love  should  hap  to  be. 
Ask  if  her  heart  retain 

A  thought  of  me  ! 


ANONYMOUS. 


A  RAINY  DAY. 

When  the  duke  of  Nivernois  was  ambassador  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  going  down  to  lord  Townshend's  seat  in 
Norfolk,  on  a  private  \'isit,  quite  in  deshabille,  and  with 
only  one  servant,  wheil  he  was  obliged,  from  a  very 
heavy  shower  of  rain,  to  stop  at  a  farm-house  in  the 
way.  The  master  of  this  house  was  a  clergyman,  who 
to  a  poor  curacy  added  the  care  of  a  few  scholars  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which,  in  all,  might  make  his  living 
about  eighty  pounds  a  year,  and  which  was  all  he  had 
to  maintain  a  wife  and  six  children.  When  the  duke 
alighted,  the  clergyman,  not  knowing  his  rank,  begged 
him  to  come  in  and  dry  himself,  which  the  other  ac- 
cepted, by  borrowing  a  pair  of  old  worsted  stockings 
and  slippers  of  him,  and  othenvise  warming  himself  by 
a  good  fire.  After  some  conversation,  the  duke  ob- 
served an  old  chess-board  hanging  up,  and  as  he  was 
passionately  fond  of  that  game,  he  asked  the  clergyman 
whether  he  could  play  ?  The  other  told  him  he  could 
pretty  tolerably,  but  found  it  very  difficult  in  that  part 
of  the  country  to  get  an  antagonist.  *'  I  am  your  man," 
says  the  duke.    "  With  all  my  heart,"  says  the  parson  :  • 
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"  and,  if  you  will  stay  and  eat  pot-luck,  I  will  try  if  I 
cannot  beat  you."  The  day  still  continuing  to  rain,  the 
duke  accepted  bis  offer,  when  the  parson  played  so  much 
better,  that  he  won  every  game.  This  was  so  far  from 
fretting  the  duke,  that  he  was  highly  pleased  to  meet  a  man 
who  could  give  him  such  entertainment  at  his  favourite 
game.  He  accordingly  inquired  into  the  state  of  his 
family  affairs,  and,  just  making  a  memorandum  of  his 
address,  without  discovering  his  title,  thanked  him,  and 
so  took  his  leave.  Some  months  passed  over  without 
ever  the  clergyman's  thinking  a  word  about  the  matter, 
when  one  evening  a  footman,  in  a  laced  livery,  rode  up 
to  the  door,  and  presented  him  with  the  following  billet : 
"  The  duke  of  Nivemois'  compliments  wait   on   the 

Rev.  Mr. ;  and,  as  a  remembrance  for  the  good 

drubbing  he  gave  him  at  chess,  and  the  hospitality  he 
showed  him  on  such  a  day,  begs  that  he  will  accept  of 

the  living  of ,  worth  four  hundred  pounds  per  year, 

and  that  he  will  wait  on  his  grace  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
on  Friday  next,  to  thank  him  for  the  same."  The  poor 
parson  was  for  some  time  before  he  could  imagine  it  any 
thing  more  than  a  jest,  and  was  for  not  going;  but  his 
wife  insisting  on  his  trying,  he  came  up  to  town,  and 
found  the  contents  literally  true. 


BARBARITY. 

TuE  following  horrible  instance  of  the  barbarity  with 
which  the  American  planters  punish  their  slaves,  is 
given  by  Hector  St.  John,  who  was  a  Pennsylvanian 
farmer : 

"  I  was  not  long  since  invited  to  dine  with  a  planter 
who  lived  three  miles  from ,  where  he  then  re- 
sided. In  order  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  sun,  I  resolved 
to  go  on  foot,  sheltered  in  a  small  path,  leading  through 
a  pleasant  wood.  1  was  leisurely  travcHing  along,  at- 
tentively examining  some  peculiar  plants  which  1  had 
collected,  when  all  at  once  1  felt  the  air  strongly  agi- 
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tated,  though  the  day  was  perfectly  calm  and  sultry. 
I  iinuicdiately  cast  my  eyes  toward  the  cleared  ground, 
from  wliich  1  was  but  at  a  small  distance,  in  order  to 
see  whether  it  was  not  occasioned  by  a  sudden  shower, 
when  at  that  instant  a  sound,  resembling  a  deep  rough 
voice,  uttered,  as  I  thought,  a  few  inarticulate  mono- 
syllables. Alarmed  and  surprised,  I  precipitately  looked 
all  around,  when  1  perceived,  at  about  six  rods  di- 
stance, something  resembling  a  cage  suspended  to  the 
limbs  of  a  tree,  all  the  branches  of  which  appeared 
covered  with  huge  birds  of  prey,  fluttering  about,  and 
anxiously  endeavouring  to  pitch  upon  the  cage.  Ac- 
tuated by  an  involuntary  action  of  my  hands,  more  than 
by  any  design  of  mind,  I  fired  at  them  :  they  all  flew  to 
a  short  distance,  with  a  most  hideous  noise,  when, 
horrid  to  think,  and  painful  to  repeat,  I  perceived  a 
Negro  suspended  in  the  cage,  and  left  there  to  expire  ! 
I  shudder  when  I  recollect  that  the  birds  had  already 
picked  out  his  eyes ;  his  cheek  bones  were  bare ;  his 
arms  had  been  attacked  in  several  places  j  and  his  body 
seemed  covered  with  a  multitude  of  wounds  From  the 
edges  of  the  hollow  sockets,  and  from  the  lacerations 
with  which  he  was  disfigured,  the  blood  slowly  dropped, 
and  tinged  the  ground  beneath.  No  sooner  were  the 
birds  flown,  than  swarms  of  insects  covered  the  whole 
body  of  this  unfortunate  wretch,  eager  to  feed  on  his 
mangled  flesh,  and  to  drink  his  blood.  I  found  myself 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  power  of  affright  and  terror  j 
my  nerves  were  convulsed ;  I  trembled  j  I  stood  mo- 
tionless, involuntarily  contemplating  the  fate  of  this 
Negro  in  all  its  dismal  latitude.  The  living  spectre, 
though  deprived  of  his  eyes,  could  still  distinctly  hear, 
and  in  his  uncouth  dialect  begged  me  to  give  him  some 
water  to  allay  his  thirst.  Humanity  herself  would  have 
recoiled  back  with  horror ;  she  would  have  balanced 
whether  to  lessen  such  reliefless  distress,  or  mercifully, 
with  one  blow,  to  end  this  dreadful  scene  of  agonizing 
torture !  Had  I  had  a  ball  in  my  gun,  I  certainly  should 
have  despatched  liim  ;  but  finding  myself  unable  to 
perform  so  kind  an  office,  I  sought,  though  trembling. 
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to  relieve  him  as  well  as  I  could.  A  shell,  ready  fixed  to 
a  pole,  which  had  been  used  by  some  Negroes,  presented 
itself  to  me.  I  filled  it  with  water,  and  with  trembling 
hands  I  guided  it  to  the  quivering  lips  of  the  wretched 
sufferer.  Urged  by  the  irresistible  power  of  thirst,  he 
endeavoured  to  meet  it,  as  he  instinctively  guessed  its 
approach  by  the  noise  it  made  in  passing  through  the 
bars  of  the  caije.  *  Tanke  you,  white  man,  tanke  you, 
putc  some  poison,  and  give  me.'  How  long  have  you 
been  hanging  there  ?  I  asked  him.  '  Two  days,  and 
me  no  die;  the  birds,  the  birds  ;  a-a-ah  me  !'  Oppressed 
with  the  reflections  which  this  shocking  spectacle  af- 
forded me,  I  mustered  strength  enough  to  walk  away, 
and  soon  reached  the  house  at  which  I  intended  to  dine. 
There  I  heard  that  the  reason  of  this  slave  being  thus 
punished  was  on  account  of  his  having  killed  the  over- 
seer of  the  plantation.  They  told  me  that  the  laws  of 
self-preservation  rendered  such  executions  necessary; 
and  supported  the  doctrine  of  slavery  with  the  argu- 
ments generally  made  use  of  to  ju.^tify  the  practice, 
with  the  repetition  of  which  I  shall  not  trouble  you  at 
present." 


THE  DOWNFAL  OF  DALZELL. 

BY  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 

TnK  wind  is  cold,  the  snow  falls  fast. 

The  night  is  dark  and  late. 
As  I  lift  aloud  my  voice  and  cry 

By  the  oppressor's  gate. 
There  is  a  voice  in  every  hill, 

A  tongue  in  every  stone  ; 
The  greenwood  sings  a  song  of  joy. 

Since  thou  art  dead  and  gone  : 
A  poet's  voice  is  in  each  mouth. 

And  songs  of  triumph  swell; 
Glad  songs,  that  tell  the  gladsome  earth 

The  downfal  of  Dalzell. 
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As  I  raised  up  my  voice  to  sing, 

I  heard  the  green  earth  say. 
Sweet  am  I  now  to  beast  and  bird. 

Since  thou  art  past  away  : 
I  hear  no  more  the  battle  shout. 

The  martyrs'  dying  moans; 
My  cottages  and  cities  sing 

From  their  foundation-stones ; 
The  carbine  and  the  culverin's  mute — 

The  deathshot  and  the  yell 
Are  turn'd  into  a  hymn  of  joy, 

For  the  downfal  of  Dalzell. 

I've  trod  thy  banner  in  the  dust, 

And  caused  the  raven  call 
From  thy  bride-chamber,  to  the  owl 

Hatch'd  on  thy  castle  wall; 
I've  made  thy  minstrels'  music  dumb, 

And  silent  now  to  fame 
Art  thou,  save  when  the  orphan  casts 

His  curses  on  thy  name. 
Now  thou  may'st  say  to  good  men's  prayers 

A  long  and  last  ffirewell : 
There 's  hope  for  every  sin  save  thine—- 

Adieu,  adieu,  Dalzell  ! 

The  grim  pit  opes  for  thee  her  gates. 

Where  punish'd  spirits  wail, 
And  ghastly  death  throws  wide  her  door. 

And  hails  her  with  a  Hail, 
Deep  from  the  grave  there  comes  a  voice, 

A  voice  with  hollow  tones. 
Such  as  a  spirit's  tongue  would  have, 

That  spoke  through  hollow  bones:— 
"  Arise,  ye  martyr'd  men,  and  shout 

From  earth  to  howling  hell ; 
He  comes,  the  persecutor  comes  : 

All  hail  to  thee,  Dalzell!" 

O'er  an  old  battle-field  there  rush'd 

A  wind,  and  with  a  moan 
The  sever'd  limbs  all  rustling  rose. 

Even  fellow  bone  to  bone. 
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"  Lo  !  there  he  goes,"  I  heard  them  cry, 

*'  Like  babe  in  swathing  band. 
Who  shook  the  temples  of  the  Lord, 

And  pass'd  them  'neath  his  brand. 
Cursed  be  the  spot  where  he  was  born. 

There  let  the  adders  dwell. 
And  from  his  father's  hearthstone  hiss  : 

All  hail  to  thee,  Dalzell!" 

I  saw  thee  growing  like  a  tree — 

Thy  green  head  touch'd  the  sky — 
But  birds  far  from  thy  branches  built. 

The  wild  deer  pass'd  thee  by  : 
No  golden  dew  dropp'd  on  thy  bough  ; 

Glad  summer  scorn'd  to  grace 
Thee  with  her  flowers,  nor  shepherds  woo'd 

Beside  thy  dwelling  place  : 
The  axe  has  come  and  liewn  thee  down, 

Xor  left  one  shoot  to  tell 
AVhere  all  thy  stately  glory  grew, — 

Adieu,  adieu,  Dalzell ! 

An  ancient  man  stands  by  thy  gate. 

Ills  head  like  thine  is  gray — 
Gray  with  the  woes  of  many  years. 

Years  fourscore  and  a  day. 
Five  brave  and  stately  sons  were  his  j 

Two  daughters  sweet  and  rare  j 
An  old  dame  dearer  than  them  all. 

And  lands  both  broad  and  fair  :— 
Two  broke  their  hearts  when  two  were  slaiD, 

And  three  in  battle  fell — 
An  old  man's  curse  shall  cling  to  thee  : 

Adieu,  adieu,  Dalzell ! 

And  yet  I  sigh  to  think  of  thee, 

A  warrior  tried  and  true 
As  ever  Hpurr'd  a  steed,  when  tliick 

The  splintering  lances  Hew. 
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I  saw  tliee  in  thy  stirrups  stand. 

And  hew  thy  foes  down  fast. 
When  Grierson  fled,  and  Maxwell  fail'd. 

And  Gordon  stood  aghast. 
And  Graham,  saved  by  the  sword,  raged  fierce 

As  one  rcdeem'd  from  hell. 
I  came  to  curse  thee — and  I  wept : 

So  go  in  peace,  Dalzell. 


CHARACTERS. 


Is  a  pitched  piece  of  reason  calked  and  tackled,  and 
only  studied  to  dispute  with  tempests.  He  is  part  of 
his  own  provision,  for  he  lives  ever  pickled.  A  fair 
wind  is  the  substance  of  his  creed,  and  fresh  water  the 
burden  of  his  prayers.  He  is  naturally  ambitious,  for 
he  is  ever  climbing  out  of  sight ;  as  naturally  he  fears, 
for  he  is  ever  flying.  Time  and  he  are  every  where ; 
ever  contending  who  shall  arrive  first.  He  is  well 
winded,  for  he  tires  the  day,  and  outruns  darkness.  His 
life  is  like  a  hawk's,  the  best  part  mewed;  and  if  he 
lives  till  three  coats,  is  a  master.  He  sees  God's  wonders 
in  the  deep,  but  so  as  they  rather  appear  iiis  play- 
fellows than  stirrers  of  his  zeal.  Nothing  but  hunger 
and  hard  rocks  can  convert  him,  and  then  but  his  upper 
deck  neither,  for  his  hold  neither  fears  nor  hopes.  His 
sleeps  are  but  reprievals  of  his  dangers,  and  when  he 
awakes,  it  is  but  next  stage  to  dying.  His  wisdom  is 
the  coldest  part  about  him,  for  it  ever  points  to  the 
north,  and  it  lies  lowest,  which  makes  his  valour  every 
tide  overflow  it.  In  a  storm  it  is  disputable  whether 
the  noise  be  more  his  or  the  elements',  and  which  will 
first  leave  scolding;  on  which  side  of  the  ship  he  may 
be  saved  best ;  w  hether  his  faith  be  starboard  faith  or 
larboard,  or  the  helm  at  that  time  not  all  his  hope  of 
heaven!  His  keel  is  the  emblem  of  his  conscience  j  till 
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it  be  split  he  never  repents — then  no  farther  than  the 
land  allows  him.  His  language  is  a  new  confusion,  and 
all  his  thoughts  new  nations.  His  body  and  his  ship  are 
both  one  burden  ;  nor  is  it  known  who  stows  most  wine 
or  rolls  most,  only  the  ship  is  guided — he  has  no  stern. 
A  barnacle  and  he  are  bred  together,  both  of  one  nature, 
and,  it  is  feared,  one  reason.  Upon  any  but  a  wooden 
horse  he  cannot  ride,  and  if  the  wind  blows  against  him 
he  dare  not :  he  swarms  up  to  his  scat  as  to  a  sail-yard, 
and  cannot  sit  unless  he  bear  a  flag  staff  j  if  ever  he  be 
broken  to  the  saddle,  it  is  but  a  voyage  still ;  for  he 
mistakes  the  bridle  for  a  bowling,  and  is  ever  turning 
his  horse-tail.  He  can  pray,  but  it  is  by  rote,  not  faith, 
and  when  he  would  he  dares  not,  for  his  brackish  be- 
lief hath  made  that  ominous.  A  rock  or  a  quicksand 
plucks  him  before  he  is  ripe,  else  he  is  gathered  to  his 
friends  at  Wapping. 

A  SOLDIER 

Is  the  husbandman  of  valour;  his  sword  is  his  plough, 
which  honour  and  aqua  vita?,  two  fiery  nettled  jades,  are 
ever  drawing.  A  younger  brother  best  becomes  arms,  an 
elder,  the  thanks  for  them.  Every  heat  makes  him  a 
harvest,  and  discontents  abroad  are  his  sowers  He  is 
actively  his  prince's,  but  passively  his  passion's  servant. 
He  is  often  a  desircr  of  learning,  which,  once  arrived  at, 
proves  his  strongest  armour.  He  is  a  lover  at  all  points, 
and  a  true  defender  of  the  faith  of  women.  More 
wealth  than  makes  him  seem  a  handsome  foe,  lightly 
he  covets  not — less  is  below  him  :  he  never  truly  wants 
but  in  much  having,  for  then  his  ease  and  alHuence 
afflict  him.  The  word  peace,  though  in  prayer,  makes 
him  start,  and  CJod  lie  best  considers  by  his  power. 
Hunger  and  cold  rank  in  the  same  file  with  him,  and  hold 
him  to  a  man  ;  his  honour  else,  and  the  dtsirc  of  doing 
things  beyond  him,  would  blow  him  greater  than  the 
sons  of  Anack.  His  religion  is  commonly  as  his  cause  is, 
doubtful,  and  that  the  best  devotion  keeps  best  ([uarter. 
He  seldom  sees  gray  hairs,  some  none  at  all ;  for  w  here 
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the  sword  fails,  there  the  flesh  gives  fuc.  In  ciiarity  he 
goes  beyond  the  clergy,  for  he  loves  his  greatest 
enemy  best — much  drinking.  He  seems  a  full  student, 
for  he  is  a  great  dexirer  of  controversies  :  he  argues 
sharply,  and  carries  his  conclusion  in  his  scabbard.  In 
tlie  first  refining  of  mankind  this  was  the  gold ;  his 
actions  are  his  ammel*;  his  alloy  (for  else  you  cannot 
work  him  perfectly)  continual  duties,  heavy  and  weary 
marches,  lodgings  as  full  of  need  as  cold  diseases:  no 
time  to  argue  but  to  execute.  Line  him  with  these,  and 
link  him  to  his  squadrons,  and  he  appears  a  rich  chain 
for  princes. 


SINGULAR  RECOVERY  FROM  DEATH. 

Sir, 

I  AM  about  to  detail  the  circumstances  of  an  event 
which,  some  years  ago,  plunged  me  into  unutterable 
horror,  and  of  which  1  cannot,  even  now,  think  without 
a  shudder.  Unfortunately  1  do  not  possess  those  mental 
powers  that  might  present  to  others  a  clear  picture  of 
the  agonies  I  then  endured  j  but  there  is  often  felt  to  be 
in  the  simple  truth  a  power  of  awakening  emotion  beyond 
what  belongs  to  the  most  skilful  fiction, — and  therefore 
it  is  that  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  some  of  my  suffer- 
ings during  that  fearful  and  nearly  fatal  day,  of  which  no 
portion  can  ever  be  obliterated  from  my  memory.  The 
incidents  which  I  shall  now  narrate  are  well  known  to 
the  kind  and  sympathising  friends  of  my  own  small  cir- 
cle, but  have  never,  I  believe,  been  made  public.  Nor 
should  I  now  obtrude  upon  the  world  any  narration  of 
an  event  in  the  life  of  an  individual  so  perfectly  obscure 
as  I  am,  unless  there  belonged  to  it  that  which  rarely 
belongs  to  stories  of  that  kind, — a  solemn  and  mo- 
mentous moral. 

*  An  old  word  for  enamel. 
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It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of  August,  IS  11, 
that  two  friends  called  upon  me,  whom  I  had  not  seen 
for  several  years.  One  was  a  clergyman,  alike  distin- 
guished for  his  genius,  learning,  and  talents,  just  re- 
turned from  India,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years  from 
his  native  country  ;  and  the  other  was  an  officer,  who 
had  served  with  distinguished  reputation  in  Spain,  and 
who  was  now  forced  to  return  home,  in  consequence  of 
a  severe  wound,  that  wholly  disabled  him  for  actual 
service.  I  had  scarcely  recovered  from  a  fever,  which 
had  some  weeks  before  nearly  brought  me  to  the  grave, 
and  the  eflects  of  which  were  still  felt  by  me,  not  only 
in  extreme  lassitude  of  body,  but  also  in  a  certain  weak- 
ness and  wandering  of  mind.  The  least  noise  thrilled 
through  me,  like  the  sound  of  a  gong,  and  I  would 
frequently  burst  into  tears  in  cases  of  the  most  trifling 
emotion.  But  I  was  convalescent;  and,  day  by  day, 
was  sensible  of  an  improvement  in  the  health  both  of 
my  bodily  and  mental  frame.  Indeed,  an  acquaintance, 
who  had  not  heard  of  my  illness,  would  probably  not 
have  observed  any  thing  about  me  more  than  ordinary, 
except  a  diminution  of  my  usual  energy,  and  a  slight 
querulousness  foreign  to  my  previous  habits,  and,  I  be- 
lieve I  may  with  truth  say,  foreign  to  the  original  con- 
formation of  my  character. 

l^he  sight  of  two  dear  friends,  whom  I  had  not  em- 
braced for  years,  operated  upon  me  like  a  charm.  Wq 
discoursed  of  a  few  important  matters,  and  of  ten  thou- 
sand trifles;  and  though  two  or  three  times  during  din- 
ner, and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I  painfully  felt 
a  sudden  confusion  among  thoughts  a  moment  before 
distinct,  and  a  total  forgetfultiess  of  incidents  and  trans- 
actions of  which  my  friends  spoke,  as  not  only  familiarly 
known  but  interesting  to  me  ;  yet,  on  the  vvhole,  I  was 
well  and  ha|)py,  and  the  evening  imperceptibly  wore 
away  in  mirth,  friendship,  and  alTcction. 

There  had  been  some  conversation  alxiut  the  comet 
that  so  long  glorified  tlic  evening  sky  during  that  sum- 
mer, and  t(»  decide  a  disputed  (juestion  respecting  its 
relative  position  to  a  particular  star,  I   went  into  the 
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little  garden  before  my  house,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  felt  an  indescribable  emotion  of  perplexity,  and  I 
migiit  say,  almost  of  terror.  The  whole  heavens  seemed 
on  fire — as  if  the  stars  were  hurrying  back  and  forwards 
athwart  the  sky,  with  long  trains  of  flashing  and  spark- 
ling light,  fiercely  illuminating  the  sable  back-ground  of 
a  troubled  firmament.  The  moon  seemed  rolling  on 
with  prodigious  swiftness,  dashing  all  the  stars  aside, 
as  a  vessel  dashes  away  the  waves, — and  yet  never 
disappearing, — as  if  a  boundless  space  were  before  me, 
— driven  through  by  an  object  in  incessant  motion.  It 
was  one  undistinguishable  tumult  of  sound,  colour,  and 
form ;  while  ever  and  anon  the  great  Castle  cliff,  and  all 
the  lofty  edifices  of  the  city,  seemed  lifted  up  among 
the  reeling  clouds,  and  the  fiery  stars,  and  that  red 
rushing  moon,  as  if  earth  and  heaven  were  commingled. 
1  shut  my  eyes  in  consternation,  with  a  hope  that  it  was 
but  a  momentary  distraction  of  the  senses,  arising  from 
the  effects  of  my  late  fever,  and  instinctively  returned 
into  the  room  where  my  friends  were  sitting,  but  aghast 
and  speechless,  and  seemingly,  as  they  have  since  in- 
formed me,  struck  by  some  sudden  and  mortal  blow.  I 
heard  their  voices  j  and,  making  a  convulsive  effort  to 
speak,  I  at  last  joined  my  voice  to  theirs;  but  I  heard 
its  hollow  and  imperfect  sound  with  a  hideous  conviction 
that  it  was  the  voice  of  death,  and  that  I  was  hurrying 
into  utter  insensibility,  struck,  as  I  felt,  with  apoplexy. 
I  fell  down,  and  suddenly  one  horrid  image  possessed 
my  whole  spirit, — that  of  a  demon,  partly  human  and 
partly  bestial  in  its  shape,  that  leaped  upon  me,  and 
seemed  to  crush  and  grind  me  in  its  enormous  arms.  It 
fixed  its  fangs  into  my  heart  with  miserable  pain, — 
while  a  deep  growl,  as  of  thunder,  accompanied 
the  mangling  and  maceration  of  my  flesh  and  spirit, 
A  mortal  sickness  came  over  me; — I  felt  myself  be- 
coming pale  as  fishes ; — the  blood  seemed  ebbing  back 
upon  my  heart,  each  drop  becoming  stagnant  there, 
while  a  deep  convulsion  rent  my  inmost  frame  asunder, 
and  filled  my  being  with  one  continued  pang  of  unabating 
pain.     My  cars  did  not  ring, — that  is  a  word  altogether 
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inadequate  to  express  the  rushing,  wavering,  sighing 
sound  that  oppressed  my  brain.  It  was  like  the  fluc- 
tuating sound  of  trees  iu  a  storm.  All  the  time  a  ghast- 
ly giddiness  whirled  me  round  and  round,  and  then 
would  leave  me  sinking  slowly  down  a  shelving  rock, 
that  seemed  to  lead  down  to  a  fathomless  abyss,  or  sud- 
denly falling  over  a  precipice, — from  which  horrid  ima- 
ginations, strong  as  realities,  I  ever  and  anon  awoke 
only  to  undergo  an  endless  and  incessant  repetition  of 
the  same  dreadful  punishment. 

In  this  hideous  condition  I  still  dimly  knew  where  I 
was,  and  strove  to  shriek  to  my  family  and  friends  to 
hold  me  from  falling  over  that  yawning  abyss.  But  all 
their  faces  and  forms  seemed  involved  in  a  ghastly  and 
glaring  gloom, — and  then  we  would,  as  it  were,  all  sink 
together,  in  one  wild  shriek,  down  into  that  gulf  of 
destruction.  Then  there  arose  in  me  a  thought  that  I 
had  expired,  and  tlmt  this  was  the  world  of  spirits.  There 
was  no  speech  there — no  smiles — no  tears — no  care  for 
one  another — no  power  of  thought,  or  of  motion — no 
feeling  that  the  soul,  though  still  a  soul,  belonged  to  an 
ordered  world,  in  which  it  was  fitted  to  dwell  j  but  the 
countenances  seen  there  but  for  a  moment,  and  then 
shifting,  scowled  on  each  other  like  miseral)lc  things 
sent  from  a  vast  distance  to  meet  in  hatred  and  fcar,^ 
language  that  has  not  words  was  heard,  forced  unin- 
telligibly from  Ijlue  and  livid  lips, — our  eyes  glared  upon 
each  other,  why  we  knew  not,  except  that  our  Evil 
Creator  had  made  them  so  to  glare  j  and  as  we  were  all 
borne  against  our  wills  violently  up  and  down  this  silent 
and  glimmering  hell,  I  felt  that  our  accursed  existence 
was  all  bound  together  by  some  fiendish  fiat,  against 
which  we  were  still  all  tempted  to  rel>el,  and  which 
drove  us  to  curse  at  once  our  own  hateful  selves,  and 
our  more  hatefid  tormentor. 

In  all  this  dreadful  imagery  there  was  a  constant  al- 
ternation of  liorrors.  Now  the  fiery  firmament,  with  its 
blood  red  moon  driving  along  through  the  lurid  stars, 
was  all  that  I  beheld, — all  that  tormented  me  with  ter- 
ror j — then,  that  single  image  of  the  demon,  with  eyes 
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and  aspect  like  a  tiger,  leaping  from  a  jungle  j  then  the 
intcrnunablc  sinking  down  into  the  depth  of  nothing- 
ness; then  the  headlong  fall  over  a  precipice  upon  a 
shore  of  pointed  crags  ; — then  the  wild  rotatory  motion, 
as  if  the  earth  were  but  one  little  spot,  spinning  round 
with  invisible  motion ; — then  that  long-drawn,  uncer- 
tain wavering  forest-roar  J — then  the  pale,  silent,  glar- 
ing countenances  j — then  the  hideous,  fiendish  gabble 
of  curses,  execration,  and  blasphemy; — then  the  wild, 
hopeless,  convulsive  struggling  against  some  inconceiva- 
ble doom.  Tliese  and  a  thousand  other  horrors  alter- 
nately prevailed  over  me,  leaving  sometimes  dull  and 
death-like  instances  of  consciousness,  in  which  1  felt 
my  own  human  existence,  and  from  which  I  was  hurried 
away  into  new  regions  of  preternatural  agony,  and  fear, 
and  horror. 

All  these  hideous  trials  at  last  gave  way  to  one.  A 
vast  fire,  crackling  and  glimmering  with  intensity  of 
hell-heat,  suddenly  burst  forth,  and  drew  my  very  being 
into  its  devouring  entrails.  I  felt  as  if  scorched  into  a 
cinder,  though  still  in  life, — the  fiends,  unscathed  by  the 
flames,  kept  dancing  around  me,  pouring  fiercer  heat 
upon  my  shrivelled  bon6s,  and  yelling  out  in  mockery, — 
"  A  salamander! — A  salamander ! — Give  him  fresh  fire  ! 
A  salamander! — A  salamander!"  In  a  moment  all  the 
fiends  stood  still  and  silent, — glaring  on  me,  as  if  wait- 
ing for  a  signal, — and  then,  rushing  on  me  all  at  once, 
I  was  driven  out  by  the  fiends,  and  the  great  door  of  the 
furnace  closed.  1  was  half  restored  to  my  senses,  and 
knew  for  a  moment  the  faces  of  my  wife,  my  children, 
and  my  friends.  O  that  this  long,  lingering,  con- 
vulsive, stifling  death  were  but  at  an  end  !  thought  I,  in 
ray  speechlessness,  as  the  ghastly  visions  of  my  burning 
brain  again  came  forward  in  a  fierce  procession  to  meet 
the  familiar  realities  around  me  !  I  strove  to  collect  my 
soul,  that  the  coming  horror  might  be  repelled  from  it 
as  from  a  rock ;  but  a  horrid  sympathy  seized  my  dying 
spirit,  and  it  longed  at  last  to  join  that  troop  in  their 
torments,  and  to  mix  itself  with  all  that  it  dreaded  and 
abhorred. 
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And  now  my  heart  was  tried  with  a  new  agony.  All 
that  rueful  spectacle  disappeared,  and  I  had  no  part  in 
it.  It  seemed  that  my  suffering  was  at  an  end ;  and 
that,  after  these  clouds  of  matter  liad  blown  away,  my 
spirit  was  to  l)e  released  in  peace.  I  knew  where  I  was, 
and  who  were  near  me  in  their  affection  and  their  grief. 
But,  on  openiug  my  wearied  eyelids,  ghastly  indeed  was 
the  change  that  struck  my  affrighted  soul.  They  whom  I 
had  loved,  and  who  once 'would  gladly  have  died  for  my 
sake,  stood  around  me  with  wrathful  countenances,  and 
eyes  flashing  fire  through  the  dark  stains  of  blood.  I 
knew  the  features  of  my  children,  in  the  grinning  faces 
of  the  fiends  that  leered  upon  me  with  the  young  cruelty 
of  demons,  enjoying  the  yet  novel  transport  of  their  lust 
ofguiltj  andthedearimageofherwhoralknew  to  be  their 
mother  stood  over  me  like  Sin,  beautiful,  but  terrible, 
and  pierced  my  heart  with  words  of  wrath,  scorn,  and 
blasphemy,  while  the  mingled  passion  streamed  like  lava 
from  her  coal-black  eyes.  Curses  and  execrations  at 
one  moment,  delivered  in  scowls  of  black  and  sullen 
malignity,  and,  at  another,  in  peals  of  fierce  and  furious 
laughter,  like  the  gabble  of  an  insane  Fur)^  smote  me  to 
the  heart,  while,  through  the  whole  of  these  denuncia- 
tions, seemed  to  run  dark  charges  of  an  unintelligible 
crime  committed  by  me,  of  which,  innocent  though  I 
knew  myself  to  be,  I  yet  felt  the  shame,  and  the  con- 
fusion, and  remorse  of  some  loathsome  and  inexpiable 
guilt.  IJcforc  the  pale  glare  of  this  merciless  phantom, 
the  images  of  my  friends  seemed,  at  first,  to  stand 
shrunken  and  transfixed,  till,  obeying  some  fell  sign, 
they  advanced  towards  me,  and  changing  into  violent 
but  shrouded  shapes,  Ijore  me  down,  as  I  tliought,  unto 
a  chill  floor  of  ice,  and  bound  me  to  it  with  fetters, 
against  which  all  my  agonizing  convulsions  were  in  vain. 
They  clutched  me  round  the  throat  witii  long  bony  fin- 
gers'— while  my  eyeballs  started  from  their  sockets,  and 
my  tongue  forced  through  my  jaws,  now  locked  in  the 
last  struggle  of  life,  was  felt  tf»  cover  my  corpse  with 
foam  and  blood.  I  had  seen  peojde  in  convulsions,  on 
the  wet  pavement  of  the  street,  failing  down  as  if  shot  5 
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and,  by  tlic  power  of  their  distorted  faces,  driving  away 
the  constantly  filling  crowd,  as  if  some  demon  had  be- 
come incarnate,  to  terrify  the  cruel  in  the  moment  of 
enjoyment.  I  knew  that  I  was  now  in  that  piteous, 
hideous,  degraded  condition,  and  I  knew,  moreover, 
that  I  was  never  to  escape  from  that  state  while  time 
endured;  but  that  thenceforth,  to  the  day  of  judgment, 
I  was  to  be  thus  rent  asunder  in  tormenting  convulsions. 
It  was  my  doonij  and  I  came  at  last  to  be  satisfied  that 
I  deserved  it — that  it  was  the  righteous  infliction  of 
torment  on  a  spirit  deeply  polluted  with  crime. 

In  a  moment  I  was  drenched  in  blood.  It  seemed 
that  a  sharp  weapon,  like  a  scythe,  at  one  sweep,  from 
an  unseen  arm,  cut  off  a  limb,  and  miserably  mutilated 
my  body.  The  agony  changed  my  swoon ;  and  as  I 
was  sensible  for  a  single  moment  of  the  transition  from 
one  swoon  to  another,  a  whole  crowd  of  familiar  objects 
drove  by  my  soul,  and  then  I  was  again  plunged  into  the 
haunted  darkness.  My  life  now  seemed  to  be  ebbing 
away — slight  glimpses  of  sense  visited  my  soul — I  tried 
to  articulate — to  stretch  out  my  remaining  arm  to  some- 
thing alive,  that  seemed  to  be  near  me — but  speech — 
motion — almost  thought  and  volition  were  gone,  and  I 
lay  witli  palpitations  and  singultus  at  my  heart,  as  if  all 
my  body  were  become  insensible,  and  a  mere  clod,  ex- 
cept my  heart,  in  whose  out-pouring  blood,  conscious- 
ness and  torment  were  together  growing  fainter,  and 
fading  into  annihilation. 

Some  change  took  place.  There  was  a  bearing  along 
of  my  remaining  life — there  was  motion  and  sound — 
they  were  united.  It  was  I  who  was  borne  along — and 
a  weeping,  wailing,  lamenting  voice,  kept  close  unto 
me,  the  voice  of  love  and  of  grief.  Something  touched 
my  forehead — it  was  repeated  again  and  again.  It  felt 
like  a  tear — and  then  a  kiss  seemed  to  drop  upon  my 
eyelids.  But  still  I  was  wafted  unconsciously  along  and 
along,  and  down  and  down  interminable  windings — and 
still  the  tears,  and  sobs,  and  sighs  continued — and  then 
a  small  hand  seemed  to  touch  mine,  and  I  thought  of  my 
children.     Are  they  living  still,  thought  I,  or  are  we  all 
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hurryiDg  down  together,  by  some  mysterious  avenue, 
aiifi  on  the  wings  of  some  mysterious  power,  into  the 
dark  bosom  of  eternity  ?  There  was  tlien  a  grating  as 
of  a  huge  iron  door  on  its  hinges,  hut  louder  than  any 
thunder,  and  I  was  flung  down  a  gulf,  and  daslicd  into 
nothing. 

But  from  this  blessed  insensibility  I  was  too  soon 
awaked,  and  what  1  afterwards  suffered,  though  perhaps 
less  hideous  and  terrific,  was  yet  such  as,  even  now,  to 
make  the  drops  of  sweat  to  stand  on  my  brow,  and  my 
blood  to  curdle.  I  seemed  to  be  recovered  into  a  sort  of 
delirious  stupor,  in  which  I  had  just  power  of  perception 
sufficient  to  discern  the  horrors  of  my  situation.  I  be- 
held a  figure  clothed  in  white,  like  a  ghost  risen  in  its 
winding-sheet,  standing  l)cfore  me,  and  on  its  breast 
a  wide  wound,  from  which  the  blood  had  issued  in  tor- 
rents, and  stained  all  tliat  part  of  the  shroud  from  the 
heart  to  its  feet.  It  fixed  its  lioIloAv  eyes  upon  mine, 
and  when  I  started  with  horror,  the  phantom  seemed  to 
imitate  my  action  withderision,  and  to  I)riiig  its  corpse- 
like features  into  a  horrid  likeness  of  mine.  In  the  lilind- 
ness  of  superstitious  terror,  I  sl;iggercd  headlong  to- 
v.ards  the  object,  and  while  it  disappeared  with  a  hidcoi:<i 
crash,  as  if  the  earth  or  the  hell  wliere  I  was  imprisonc<l 
were  falling  into  pieces,  I  felt  myself  transfixed,  as  it 
were,  with  a  thousand  daggers,  and  recovering  my  voice 
through  the  agony,  shrieked  aloud.  Then  I  thought 
there  descended  upon  me,  as  from  the  angry  heavens,  a 
shower  of  such  icy  chilne.is,  that  the  little  i)Iood  left  in 
mv  exhausted  veins  was  entirely  fro/en,  and  I  was  con- 
scious of  life  only  i)y  a  feeling  of  the  utnK»st  intensity  of 
cold,  as  if  1  were  some  insect  enclosed  in  a  frozen  globuUi 
of  water  in  some  great  ice  bay  in  the  l*olar  sen.  Thi-< 
f(?elihg  gradually  relaxed  into  a  .•shivering  fit  resembling 
an  cartldy  sensation, — my  eyes  ope>ie«l  f>f  themselves, 
aiid  there  stood  before  me  my  wife,  and  the  two  friendg 
in  whose  presence  this  calamity  had  fallen  upon  me. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Ivlilor,  tli;it  I  had  got  as  drunk  as  an 
owl,  and  that  the  preceding  narrative  presents  the  pnb- 
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lie  witli  a  very  sliglit  and  imperfect  sketch  of  my  feelings 
after  falling  oft"  my  clsair,  till  I  came  to  my  recolkctioir 
in  my  own  bed- room,  with  a  Kilmarnock  nightcap  on 
my  Lead,  and  my  good  wife's  dressing-gown  on,  to  keep 
me  from  catching  cold,  my  own  having  been  sent  to  have 
a  patch  put  upon  the  sleeve,  by  Air.  Nightingale,  at 
who've  shop,  No.  72,  Prince's-s'treet,  I  purchased  it 
some  fonr  years  ago. 

1  am  now  nearly  about  fifty  years  of  age — little  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  fermented  liquors  of  any  kind,  and 
no  member  of  the  dilettanti.  During  dinner,  I  had 
taken  a  single  caulker  of  Glcidivet  with  Dr.  B.  and  the 
captain  ;  one  glass  of  Bell's  beer;  and,  I  am  positive, 
not  more  than  three  glasses  of  Campbell  and  Somcrville's 
choice  Madeira.  After  dinner,  I  had  my  share  of  four 
Itottles  of  Port,  and  three  of  claret.  Now  I  feel  per- 
suaded that  a  moderate  dose,  such  as  this,  which  is  a 
mere  flea-bite  to  what  my  excellent  friend,  the  late  Dr. 
Webster,  authorof  the  Widow'sFund, used  to  take  almost 
daily,  could  never  have  cut  me  so  confoundedly  as  it 
appears  I  was  cut,  had  I  not,  in  an  unlucky  moment, 
gone  to  the  door,  either  to  look  at  the  comet,  as  I  said, 
or  for  some  less  celestial  purpose,  when  a  single  mouthful 
of  fresh  air  did  the  business.  Where  a  man  may  get  a 
single  mouthful  of  fresh  air  in  Edinburgh,  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  eleven  at  night,  is  not  so  obvious  ;  nor 
do  I  mean  to  give  you  cither  ray  real  signature  or  ad- 
dress. Suffice  it  to  say,  I  took  a  gulp  of  that  deleterious 
fluid,  the  fresh  air,  and  to  that,  like  many  a  stronger  headed 
man,  have  I  to  attribute  that  catastrophe. 

I  am  informed  that,  on  returning  to  my  chairj  I  stared 
like  a  goshawk,  and  made  a  number  of  gross  personal 
reflections  on  my  military  and  clerical  friends — the 
former  of  whom  talked  of  challenging  me.  I  then  turned 
up  my  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  mimicking  the  doctor  in  the 
pidpit,  and  fell  flat  upon  the  hearth-rug.  On  this  rug 
was  worked  in  worsted  an  exceedingly  good  portrait  of 
a  royal  Bengal  tiger — the  very  same  that  devoured 
young  Mr.  Hector  Monro  in  that  country  ;  and  as  my 
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face  met  his,  my  miud  immediately  commenced  clreaming 
of  a  demon,  with  stripes  upon  his  body,  and,  I  presume, 
a  tail.  The  tiger  on  the  rug  was  scarcely  so  large  as 
life,  measuring  only  five  feet  four  inches,  from  the  tip  of 
the  snout  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  But  the  tiger  in  the 
dream  was  much  larger  than  life,  though  I  had  no  means 
of  measuring  him,  and  seemed  at  least  as  large  as  the 
Mastodonton  seen  in  America  by  Serjeant  Pollock,  man- 
servant to  Doctor  Hodgson  of  Blantyre,  and  natural 
historian  to  the  new  series  of  the  Scots  Magazine. 

I  showed  that  I  was  extremely  sick,  and  the  noise  of 

my  fall.  Sec.  brought  do«n  Mrs. ,  who,  though  an 

excellent  woman  in  most  respects,  is  less  remarkable 
than  Griselda  of  old  for  her  patience.  She  flew,  it 
seems,  into  a  violent  passion,  on  seeing  me  stretched, 
in  a  state  of  perfect  insensibility,  on  the  rug,  and  had 
like  to  have  tlirown  the  parson's  wig  into  the  fire,  and 
scratched  the  captain's  remaining  eye  out.  Drunk  as  I 
was,  I  saw  the  storm,  it  would  appear,  through  my  half- 
bunged-up  day-lights,  and  iiencc  tliat  phantom,  of  which 
I  have  now  tried  to  make  the  most, — who  might  well 
seem,  like  Mrs.  Duncan  Davison,  (well,  the  name  is  out 
— it  can't  be  helped)  being  no  other  than  Mrs.  Duncan 
Davison  herself.  She  k<;pt,  I  am  credibly  informed,  yell- 
ing in  ray  ear  for  several  minutes,  "O  Duncan  Davi- 
son! you  drunken  beast,  Duncan  Davison!  how  dared 
you  to  behave  thus  to  our  iicw  hearlh-rug,  Duncan 
Davison?" 

This  explains  the  nature  of  the  charge  brought  against 
nie  in  my  dream,  which  at  the  time  was  perfectly  in- 
comprehensible to  me,  but  for  the  error  involved  in 
which,  I  now  beg  leave  to  express  my  most  unfeigned 
contrition.  It  seems,  however,  that  Mrs.  Davison's 
wrath  WHS  soon  converted  into  consternation.  For  my 
neckcloth  having  been  too  tiglit,  I  had  begun  to  get  black 
in  the  face,  and  to  foam  at  the  mouth  like  Mr.  Ward's 
picture  of  the  liydrophobia,  now  or  lately  exhibiting  in 
Pail-Mall.  She  therefore,  in  a  cpiaiidarv,  beseeched  the 
gentlemen,    (neither  of  whom.   In   the  way,  was  (juitc 

f2 
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stcprlyj  jind  who,  had  they  swallowed  a  whole  mouthful  of 
fresh  air,  as  I  had  done,  niii^ht  have  fallen  under  it,  a» 
I  did,)  to  untie  my  cravat,  and  open  my  vest.  This 
they  eagerly  did — and  during  that  tender  act  of  friend- 
siiip,  they  appeared  to  me,  who  was  not  in  complete 
possession  r.l'iny  senses  at  the  time,  to  be  the  iiends  men- 
tioned above,  as  throttling,  and  otherwise  ninltreating, 
thcanthor  (>f  this  article.  As  to  the  scene  of  the  fiery  fur- 
nace, it  was  nothing  more  tlian  the  blaze  from  my  own 
register  grate,  which  the  doctor  had  roused  by  a  thump 
of  the  poker,  that  stirred  up  the  Newcastle  coals  ;  and 
the  fiends  of  my  dream  were  merely  the  captain  and  jny 
wife,  and  who,  it  seems,  had  used  the  word  salamander; 
why  I  know  not.  In  a  fit  I  most  assuredly  was,  and 
our  maid  was  despatched  for  a  doctor,  lie  came  in  a 
jiffy — having  been  fortunately  in  the  street,  cutting  off 
a  neighbour's  thigh  from  the  socket — and  bled  me 
CDpiously  in  (he  arm.  This  not  only  throws  an  air  of 
probability  over  that  part  of  the  previous  narrative,  in 
v.hich  1  describe  myself  as  having  in  a  trance  lost  an 
.Trm  from  tlie  sweep  of  a  scylhe,  but  also  throws,  unless 
I  greatly  err,  much  light  on  the  whole  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  dreaming.  After  1  had  filled  a  wash-hand  basin, 
ivith  excellent,  warm,  pure,  ruddy  blood,  1  was  lifted  up 
on  a  seat  formed  of  the  interlineation  of  all  the  fingers 
belonging  to  my  wife,  the  maid,  the  parson,  the  captain, 
and  the  doctor  ;  and,  with  one  arm  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  church,  and  the  other  over  the  shoulder  of  the  pro- 
fession, 1  was  borne  along  the  lobby,  and  carried  up 
stairs,  with  the  view  of  being  deposited  in  the  stranger's 
bed-rcom.  But  it  was  not  made  down  ;  so  I  was 
brought  back  again  down  stairs  to  our  own  room, 
where  I  understood  theprocession  met  our  little  Tommy, 
with  his  finger  in  his  montii,  crying  lustily  on  the  sup- 
position that  his  daddy  was  dead,  (ilrief  being  catching, 
Mrs.  Davison  had  also  begun  to  blubber;  and  being 
sensible,  I  presume,  that  slie  had  been  too  violent  in 
the  dining-room  scene,  during  which  1  had  never  spoken 
a  word,  she  burst  into  tears,  kissed  me  just  as  1  was. 
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and  bid  lier  lovely  face  in  her  husband's  bosom.  Tlie 
reader,  i>y  refening  to  that  part  of  tlie  narrative  which 
describes  the  impression  made  upon  me  during  my  in- 
toxication, by  this  touching  little  incident,  will  not  fail 
to  admire  the  singular  coincidence  between  those  wild 
and  strange  feehngs,  and  the  character  of  the  cause 
which  produced  them.    • 

Having  seen  me  put  to  bed  in  my  wife's  night-gown, 
as  aforesaid  (which  having  been  done  rather  violently, 
seemed  to  me  like  dashing  me  down  on  the  pavement 
from  a  house-top,)  the  party  left  me,  and  uent  down 
stairs  to  take  a  check  of  supper. 

I  had  snored  away  for  a  couple  of  hours,  till  finding, 
1  presume,  from  Mrs.  D.  not  being  by  my  side,  that 
something  unusual  had  occurred,  I  reeled  out  of  bed.  A 
candle,  of  about  twenty  to  the  pouud,  had  very  coxisi- 
derately  been  placed  in  a  bowl,  and  by  ils  light  a  large 
looking-glass,  at  which  my  wife  admires  her  person, 
had  rellectcd  to  me  myself,  standing  in  my  wife's  night- 
gown, which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  bore  testimony,  by  its 
sanguine  hue,  that  I  had  been  sick — very  sick,  after 
having  been  put  to  bed.  In  my  very  natural  fear  of 
that  ghost,  I  broke  my  wife's  looking-glass  into  shivers, 
and  cut  myself  considerably  in  the  concussion.  The 
noise  brought  the  family  up,  one  of  whom  immediately 
threw  a  basin  of  cold  water  in  my  face,  which  made  mo 
think  of  the  Polar  sea  ;  and  after  mutual  explanation  and 
reconciliation,  I  marclieddown  stairs,  somewliat  muzzy, 
and  took  my  jug  of  hot  punch  with  the  rest.  I  had  a 
slight  head-ache  next  day ;  but  the  bleeding  did  me. 
great  good.  I  never  was  better  than  at  tlie  moment  ol 
now  writing  to  you.  As  to  the  moral,  it  is  too  olnious 
to  be  overlooked  ;  and  therefore  I  leave  the  world  to 
profit  by  it. 

Yours  most  sincerelv, 

D.  D. 
JJluchcood's  Magaziiir . 
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HAYDN  AND  THE  DEVIL  ON  TWO  STICKS. 

The  first  productions  of  Haydn  were  some  short  so- 
natas for  the  piano-forte,  whicli  he  sold  at  a  low  price 
to  his  female  pnpils,  for  lie  had  met  with  a  few.  He 
also  wrote  minuets,  allcmands,  and  waltzes  for  the  Ri- 
(/oito.  He  composed,  for  his  amusement,  a  serenata  for 
three  instruments,  which  he  performed  on  fine  summer 
evenings,  with  two  of  his  friends,  in  different  parts  of 
V^ieima.  The  theatre  of  Carinthia  was  at  that  time 
directed  by  Bernardone  Curtz,  a  celebrated  buffoon,  who 
;imusc(l  the  public  witii  his  puns.  Bernardone  drew 
crowds  to  his  theatre  by  his  originality,  and  by  good 
opera-buftas.  He  had,  moreover,  a  handsome  wifej  and 
this  was  an  additional  reason  for  our  nocturnal  ad- 
venturers to  go  and  perform  their  serenade  under  the 
harlecjuin's  windows,  Curtz  was  so  struck  with  the 
originahty  of  the  music,  that  he  came  down  into  the 
street,  to  ask  who  had  composed  it.  "  I  did,"  replied 
Haydn,  boldly.  ''How!  you,  at  your  age?"  "One 
jMust  make  a  beginning  sometime."  "  Gad,  this  isdroUI 
come  up  stairs."  Haydn  followed  the  harlequin,  was 
introduced  to  the  handsome  wife,  and  re-descended  with 
the  poem  of  an  opera,  entitled,  "The  Devil  on  Two 
Sticks."  The  music,  composed  in  a  few  days,  had  the 
happiest  success,  and  was  paid  for  with  twenty-four  se- 
(juins.  But  a  nobleman,  who  probably  was  not  hand- 
some, perceived  that  he  was  ridiculed,  under  the  name 
of  the  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,  and  caused  the  piece  to  be 
l)rohibited. 

Haydn  often  said,  that  he  had  more  trouble  in  finding 
out  a  mode  for  representing  the  motion  of  the  waves  in 
a  tempest  of  this  opera,  than  he  afterwards  had  in  wri- 
ting fugues  with  a  double  subject.  Curtz,  who  had  spirit 
and  taste,  was  difficult  to  please  j  but  there  was  anotlier 
obstacle.  Neither  of  the  two  authors  had  ever  seen  sea 
or  storm.  How  can  a  man  describe  what  he  knows 
nothing  about?    If  this  happy  art  could  be  discovered. 
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many  of  our  great  politicians  would  talk  better  about 
virtue.  Curtz,  all  agitation,  paced  up  and  down  tlie 
room,  where  tlie  composer  was  seated  at  the  piano-forte. 
"Imagine,"  said  he,  "a  mountain  rising,  and  then  a 
valley  sinking,  and  then  another  mountain,  and  the;i 
another  valley  5  the  mountains  and  the  valleys  foUow 
one  after  the  other  with  rapidity  ;  and  at  every  moment 
alps  and  abysses  succeed  each  other." 

This  tine  descripti  )n  was  of  no  avail.  In  vain  did 
harlequin  add  the  tluinder  and  lightning.  "  Come,  de- 
scribe for  me  all  these  horrors,''  he  repeated  incessant- 
ly, "  but,  particularly,  represent  distinctly  these  moun- 
tains and  valleys." 

Haydn  drew  his  fingers  rapidly  over  the  key-board, 
van  through  the  semi-tones,  tried  abundance  of  sevenths, 
passed  from  the  lowest  notes  of  the  bass  to  tlie  highest 
notes  of  the  treble.  Curtz  was  still  dissatisfied.  At 
last,  the  young  man,  out  of  all  patience,  extended  his 
hands  to  the  two  ends  of  the  harpsichord,  and  bringing 
them  rapidly  together,  exclaimed,  "The  devil  take  the 
tempest !  "  "  That's  it !  that's  it !  "  cried  the  hurlefpiin, 
springing  upon  his  neck,  and  almost  stifling  him. 

Haydn  added,  that  when  ho  crossed  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  in  bad  weather,  many  years  afterwards,  he  laui;!)- 
ed  during  the  whole  of  the  passage,  on  thinking  of  th^; 
storm  in  "The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks." 


LAW-SUITS  AGAINST  ANIMALS. 

M.  Berriat  Saint  Phix,  professor  of  law  proceed- 
ings in  the  school  of  juris|)rudenc(;  at  Paris,  has  made 
some  curious  researches  on  the  suliject  of  law-suits  car- 
ried on  against  animals. 

In  a  kind  of  introdnrtioii  to  the  History  of  the  Mas- 
sacres of  the  V'audois,  of  M-.-rindol,  and  of  Cabriere, 
the  president  De  Tlion  (historian  of  altout  A.  D.  1  "k;0) 
relates  that  these  sectaries  had  enjoyed  some  seci:rity 
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\vliilt.t  Bartht'leini  ChassaDce  was  first  president  of  the 
parliauiont  of  Proveuce,  and  he  attributes  the  cause  of 
the  tacit  protection  afforded  to  them  by  Chassaiiee  to 
tiicir  having  reminded  liim  of  his  former  conduct,  when 
lie  was  sliJl  only  an  advocate,  during  a  law-suit,  in 
^vhich  he  \vas  appointed  to  defend  the  rats  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  Autiin. 

These  animals  had  multiplied  there  to  such  a  degree, 
from  about  the  year  I.V22  to  1.030,  as  from  their  devas- 
tation in  the  country  to  cause  an  apprehension  of  famine. 
Human  renicdies  having  appeared  insufficient,  the  eccle- 
siastical judge  of  the  diocese  was  petitioned  to  excom- 
municate them.  Jiut  the  sentence  about  to  be  hurled 
against  them  by  tiie  si)iritual  tiiunder  was  not  considered 
likely  to  be  sufficiently  efficacious,  without  regular  jno- 
ceedings  weie  instituted  against  the  devoted  objects  of 
destruction. 

In  consequence,  the  proctor  lodged  a  formal  complaint 
against  the  rats.  The  judge  ordered  that  they  should 
be  summoned  to  appear  before  him.  The  period  having 
expired  without  their  havic^  presented  themselves,  the 
proctor  obtained  a  first. judgment  by  default  against 
tliem,  and  demanded  that  the  definite  judgment  should 
be  proceeded  to,  (as  at  that  time  several  judgments  were 
necessary  for  the  decisive  condemnation  of  a  delinquent). 

The  judge  deeming  it  but  fair  that  the  accused  should 
be  defended,  officially  named  Chassaiiee  to  be  their  ad- 
vocate. He,  knowing  the  discredit  in  which  his  singular 
clients  were  held,  availed  himself  of  many  dilatory  ex- 
ceptions, in  order  to  give  time  for  prejudices  to  subside. 

lie,  at  first,  maintained,  that  the  rats  being  dispersed 
amongst  a  great  number  of  villages,  a  single  summons 
was  not  sufficient  to  warn  them  all.  He  therefore  de- 
manded, and  it  was  ordered,  that  a  second  notification 
should  i)e  given  to  them  by  the  clergyman  of  each  parish 
at  the  time  of  his  sermon. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  considerable  delay  occasioned 
by  this  exception,  he  made  an  excuse  for  the  new  default 
of  his  parties,  by  dwelling  on  the  length  and  difficulty 
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of  tlie  jouiney ;  on  the  danger  tliey  were  exposed  to 
from  the  cats,'  their  mortal  enemies,  who  would  lay  iii 
wait  for  them  in  all  directions,  &c. 

When  these  evasive  means  were  exhausted,  lie  resteil 
his  defence  upon  considerations  of  humanity  and  policy. 
'-'  Was  there  any  thing  more  unjust  than  those  general 
proscriptions  levelled  "at  whole  families,  which  punished 
the  child  for  the  guilt  of  the  parents,  which  involved, 
without  distinction,  tiiose  of  tender  years,  and  even  those 
whose  incapacity  e(i>ially  renders  them  incapalde  of 
•  rime,"  &c.  8iC. 

\Vc  are  not  informed  what  award  was  decreed  by  the 
judge.  De  Thon  only  observes,  that  Chassanee's  repu- 
tation commenced  from  this  cause,  and  that  he  afterwards 
rose  to  the  chief  office  of  the  magistracy. 

It  is  added,  that  when  the  persecutions  commenced 
sgainst  the  \'andois,  one  of  their  friends  asked  Chassa- 
nee  why  he  dispensed  witii  tiie  usual  judicird  forms  to- 
wards those  unfortunate  sectaries,  when  he  had  insisted 
on  their  scrupulous  observance  in  favour  of  vile  ani- 
mals ?  This  remark  points  out,  he  says,  how  the  advo- 
cate became  first  president. 

lint  the  effect  attributed  to  tliis  remark,  had  raised 
our  doubts  concerning  this  recital  of  our  great  historian, 
which  recitJtl  appears  in  some  measure  intended  to  coun- 
teract tiic  unheard  of  severitic.>  used  against  the  Vaudois. 

Other  reflections  equally  prejudice  us  against  the 
following  story,  related  by  Nicholas  Chorier,  in  iiis 
Il'tslolri;  Gcne'ralc  du  D  iiip/iiiie,  tome  2,  page  712. 

"  This  year  (says  he,  speaking  of  the  year  1581) 
was  remarkable  by  continual  rains  ;  there  was  an  inli- 
jiite  number  of  caterpillars  ;  the  same  causes  of  corrup- 
tion were  renewed  in  1585.  Extraordinary  measures 
wore  taken  against  these  insects,  which  became  extremely 
jiiultiplied.  The  walls,  the  windows,  and  the  chimneys 
if  the  houses,  were  covered  with  them,  even  in  the 
towns  ;  it  was  a  lively  and  hideous  representjition  of  the. 
plague  of  Egypt  by  locusts.  The  grand  vicar  of  Valence 
caused  tlie  caterpillars  to  be  cited  to  appear  before  him, 
;ind  ordered  an   attorney  to  ilcfend  them.     The  cause 
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was  solemnly  pleaded,  and  he  condemned  them  to  de- 
part from  the  diocese.  But  they  did  not  obey  :  human 
laws  have  no  control  over  the  instruments  of  divine 
justice.  It  was  then  deliberated  and  agreed  upon  to 
proceed  against  these  animals  by  means  of  anathema, 
and  by  imprecation,  and,  as  it  is  said,  by  malediction 
and  excommunication.  But  two  lawyers  and  two  divines 
having  been  consulted,  the  grand  vicar  was  induced  to 
change  his  intentions,  so  that  abjuration,  prayers,  and 
sprinkling  with  holy  water,  were  only  had  recourse  to. 
The  life  of  the  caterpillar  is  short ;  and  these  devotions, 
having  lasted  during  several  months,  were  supposed  to 
have  had  the  miraculous  effect  of  exterminating  them  !" 

The  satirical  observations  with  which  Chorier  has 
ornamented  his  story  had  again  increased  our  scepticism, 
and  the  more  so,  as  neither  he  nor  De  Thon  were  con- 
temporary with  the  authors  of  these  anecdotes,  and  they 
have  not  indicated  precisely  the  sources  whence  they 
have  received  them  :  but  the  following  additional  au- 
tliorities  have  removed  all  our  doubts,  and  have  com- 
pelled us  to  acknowledge  the  reality  of  these  proceed- 
ings, which  we  had  previously  deemed  to  be  incredible. 

1st,  Gui  Pape  relates,  that  going  to  Chalons  (this 
must  have  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  1.5th  century), 
to  present  his  homage  to  the  king,  he  saw  upon  a  gibbet 
a  pig  which  had  been  hanged  for  having  killed  a  child. 
.'Scejd.  f/iiest.  238,  edit.  \667,  in  folio. 

2d,  On  the  22d  of  September,  1543,  at  an  assemi)ly 
held  by  the  principal  council  of  the  city  of  Grenoble, 
one  of  the  members  represented,  that  the  slugs  and  the 
caterpillars  did  dreadful  mischief.  He  concluded  by  de- 
manding "  that  they  should  petition  the  ecclesiastical 
judge  to  excon)municatc  the  said  beasts,  and  to  proceed 
against  them  by  means  of  restriction,  to  obviate  the 
damage  they  daily  committed,  or  would  occasion  in  fu- 
ture," and  the  council  decreed  in  conformity  to  this  de- 
mand. See  tlie  manuscript  register.';  of  that  council  ff>r 
(lie  name  year,  folio  179,  in  the  archives  of  the  city. 

Lastly,  we  have  found  a  W(jrk,  and  what  is  most  sin- 
gular, a  work  published  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  ecu- 
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luiy,  in  which  is  treated,  ex-prqfesso,  and  with  minute 
detail,  the  subject  of  law-suits  to  be  instituted  against 
animals.  The  author,  Gaspard  Bailey,  advocate  of  the 
senate  of  Savoy,  carries  tlie  point  to  the  great  exactness 
of  giving  examples  of  the  reciprocal  pleadings  that  may 
be  made  by  tbe  plaintiff  inhabitants,  and  by  the  advo- 
cates named  to  defend  the  accused  animals,  of  the  con- 
clusions of  the  proctor,  and  of  the  judge's  sentence,  &c. 
^c.  See  his  Treatise  "  des  Monitoires,"  (Lyon,  1668, 
^to.  in  the  public  Hbrary  at  Grenoble,  No.  6,522)  at  the 
article  de  I' Ea'ce/lence  des  Monitoires,  page  27,  &c. 

What  should  prevent  us,  possessed  as  we  are  of  these 
precedents,  from  adopting  a  similar  system  ?  ^\'ould 
it  not  destroy  the  cruelty  witli  which  wc  are  justly 
charged  towards  the  brutes,  by  rendering  every  punish- 
ment the  result  of  impartial  investigation  and  judicial 
decision  ?  And,  above  all,  would  it  not  greatly  benefit 
society,  bv  furnishing  employment  for  that  numerous 
and  valuable  body  of  legal  advocates  who  are  so  mainly 
instrumental  in  removing  the  root  of  all  evil  from  their 
clients,  teaching  patience  by  the  length  of  a  Chancery 
suit,  and  curing  troublesome  and  turbulent  dispositions 
by  the  never-failing  length  of  their  bills  ? 

Benjamin  Briefless, 

Barrister  at  Law. 

From  an  attic  apartment  in  Palace-ijard,  taken  for 
the  benefit  of  mi/  health  and  studies. 


OLD  AGE. 
"  Old  age,  neglected,  and  in  corners  thrown." — Sn.vKsi'r.viti;. 

It  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  nature  to  dread  an 
early  dissolution.  The  desire  of  reaching  "  a  good  old 
age"  is  an  universal  fueling.  'I'hose  who  die  young  aic 
regretted  and  pitied,  because  they  were  young  ;   and  the. 
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idea  of  Ijcing  cut  ofl'  in  the  llowcr  of  youtli  is  always 
regarded  as  a  subject  of  toiriblc  and  mournful  consider- 
ation. Yet  if  this  clingin<r  to  cxist(!nce  were  not  an 
innate  principle,  to  resist  whose  powerful  impulse  reason 
essays  in  vain,  who  that  contemplates  the  inevitable  ills 
to  which  senility  is  exposed,  in  every  station,  and  under 
every  circunistance  of  life,  would  wish  to  attain  it  ? 

I  have  not  commenced  this  essay  with  the  view  of 
cvtablisliing  any  position.  I  know  that  for  some  secret 
cause  (it  were  a  vain  endeavour  to  dcvelope)  the  love 
of  life  snft'ers  no  diminution  from  years  : 

The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found 
Unwilling  most  to  quit  the  ground. 

But  let  us  suppose  the  ])ossibility  that  argument  could 
conquer  this  inherent  principle,  and  intpiire  into  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  protracted  period  of 
existence. 

The  man  who  reaches  the  autumn  of  life  has  so  far 
tlie  advantage  of  those  he  survives,  that  he  has  enjoyed 
a  larger  portion  of  days  ;  and  were  life  indeed  like  a 
feast,  at  which  he  who  has  partaken  the  most  has  the 
least  inclination  for  more,  if,  when  he  had  "  breakfasted, 
dined,  and  supped,"  he  were  willing  to  depart, — the 
balance  would  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  longest 
liver.  But  the  comj»arison  fails.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  satiety  of  existence  from  superabundant  enjoy- 
ment. Men  become  weary  of  being,  from  the  adversities 
with  which  they  are  surrounded  ;  they  are  not  glutted 
with  prosperity  ;  they  do  not  tire  of  their  load,  because 
it  is  light  and  easy,  but  because  it  is  too  heavy  to  l)e 
borne;  and  if,  at  an  advanced  age,  life  grows  burthen- 
some,  it  arises  from  the  pressure  of  increasing  intirmi- 
ties, — the  loss  of  former  enjoyments, — which  impart  a 
melancholy  hue  to  all  around  them. 

Singula  de  nobis  anni  praedantur  euntes, 
Eripuere  jocos,  venerem,  convivia,  ludum. 

Each  year,  some  pleasure  destined  to  destroy, 
Robs  us  of  love,  convivial  mirth,  and  joy. 
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Since  then,  good  aud  evil  are  so  uiixcd,  that  in  puint 
of  actual  eujovment,  he  who  lives  long,  and  he  who  dies 
young,  are  on  an  equality  ;  since  lengtii  of  days  appears 
abridged  to  a  span,  when  viewed  at  the  close  ;  and  years 
and  hours  gone  by  are  alike  brief  and  breath-like,  what 
is  there  desirable  in  a  prolonged  existence  ?  Let  me 
anticipate  the  reply  :  the  pleasure  of  being  the  proi>;e- 
nitors  of  a  numerous  offspring  ;  of  seeing  our  image 
multiplied  in  succeeding  generations ;  of  being  sur- 
rounded by  our  cliildren's  cliildren  ;  and  reflecting  that 
we  are  the  source  from  whence  they  have  sprung.  And 
these  are,  indeed,  delightful  feelings.  The  anticipations 
of  futurity,  as  connected  with  ouroffspring,  are  doubtless 
the  most  pleasurable  moments  of  life.  To  survive  t!ie 
care  of  rearing  these  pledges  of  aifection,  and  to  behold 
them  and  ourselves  renewed,  as  it  were,  in  a  second  ex- 
istence, is  the  highest  earthly  happiiie-^s  of  which  our 
nature  is  capable.  But  are  there  no  alloys, — no  draw- 
backs to  this  felicity  r — Are  there  no  dark  shades  in  the 
picture  ? — No  repiil>ive  realities  to  dispel  the  /jcau  ideal 
of  this  dream  of  bliss  ? — If  our  aggregate  of  hapjjiness  is 
increased,  are  not  our  cares  increased  likewise  ?  Xay, 
do  we  not  often  find  that  tiiis  happiness  exists  only  in 
the  anticipation  ;  and  that  the  ultimate  event  is  rather 
the  source  of  fresh  disquietudes  than  an  addition  to  our 
felicity  r — Conld  we  calculate  uith  certainty  oji  t!ie  duty, 
afteetion,  and  prosperity  of  our  ofl'sj)ring,  wlio  would 
be  childless  ?  But  the  cares  of  a  family  are  among  the 
bitterest  dregs  in  the  ciq)  of  life.  The  bliss  of  a  parent 
is  connected  witli  the  well-being  of  his  children.  His 
feelings  are  identified  with  their  glory  and  disgrace,  their 
prosperity  and  adversity  ;  and  thus  every  addition  to  his 
fauiily  becomes  a  fresh  source  of  anxiety.  If  the  cliances 
of  happiness  then  are  so  remote,  as  concerns  the  first 
generation,  who  would  wish  to  encounter  a  siuiilar  lia- 
zanl  in  a  second  ?  If  those  pleasant  feelings,  which 
warmed  our  hearts  in  the  day-spring  of  life,  when  our 
nerves  were  firmly  strung,  and  ca|)ablc  of  resisting  the 
pressure  of  cnlainity,  were  even  then  clondeil  by  care, 
and  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,'    does 
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not  this  renewal  of  existence  promise  an  equal  portion 
of  sorrow,  with  less  energy  to  endure  it,  as  a  fair  balance 
against  the  trifling  modicum  of  happiness  that  may  be 
cast  into  the  scale  ? 

But  independently  of  the  patriarchal  felicity  of  seeing 
our  grand-children  sporting  around  us,  and  which  it 
requires  the  full  possession  of  our  faculties,  and  a  great 
portion  of  our  youthful  elasticity  to  enjoy, — there  is  no 
brighter  picture  in  the  perspective  fancies  of  a  well-in- 
formed mind,  than  the  pleasure,  when  we  arc  grown  old, 
of  unlocking  the  treasures  of  our  understanding,  and 
communicating  to  the  attentive  ear  of  youth,  the  experi- 
ence of  a  long  life.  Delightful  vision  of  imagination  ! 
To  mark  the  fairy  forms  of  these  young  shoots,  from  a 
stock  of  which  we  are  the  progenitors,  catching  with 
greedy  ear  the  lessons  of  instruction  that  drop  from  our 
withered  lips ;  to  hear  the  innocent  inquiries  of  these 
second  selves,  and  to  gratify  that  thirst  for  knowledge 
which  we  have  ourselves  excited,  proud  that  ihe  germ 
of  intellect  exists,  and  eager  to  cultivate  it; — these 
would  indeed  be  pleasures,  could  we  be  assured  of  their 
reality.  Smootli  would'  be  the  rugged  road  of  life's  de- 
cline, could  we  seize  these  rainbow  colourings  of  the 
imagination,  and  fix  them  on  the  canvas  of  truth.  Calmly 
should  we  sink  into  the  vale  of  years,  with  such  heart- 
cheering  consolations  ai'ouud  us.  But  though  this  pic- 
ture of  fancy  sometimes  proves  a  reality,  how  mucli 
oftener  do  we  meet  its  reverse  !  Tlie  conversation  of 
Mge  assimilates  so  little  with  the  light  and  buoyant  feel- 
ings of  the  young,  that  except  in  the  rare  instances  of 
deep  discernment  and  premature  expansion  of  intellect, 
it  is  listened  to  rather  as  a  toil  than  a  pleasure,  as  a  task 
prescribed,  and  nnt  as  a  source  of  entertainment.  The 
young  congregate  together,  and  leave  senility  musing  ia 
his  chair  on  days  gone  by;  on  the  "green  spots''  of 
existence  long  since  faded,  and  on  "  sunny  hours" 
clouded  o'er  with  the  sombre  shadows  of  infirmity.  If 
tlicy  disturb  this  absorption  of  faculty,  it  is  more  fre- 
quently to  annoy  than  to  console.  A  marked  attention 
to  the  wants,  the  wishes,  and  the  caprices  of  age  is  more 
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often  the  result  of  pecuniary  expectation  than  of  that 
pure  aifectioa  which  is  seated  in  the  heart.  "  Old  age/' 
says  the  simple-hearted,  but  acute  Montaigne,  *'  im- 
presses more  wrinkles  on  the  mind  than  the  face/'  and 
the  honest  Frenchman  is  right  3  for  who  can  reflect  on 
purchased  affection,  (if  such  a  thing  can  exist)  without 
revolting  at  the  possibility  of  being  indebted  for  the 
attention  of  his  ofl'spring  to  the  sordid  view  of  gain  when 
he  shall  have  become  "  a  clod  of  the  valley  ?"  Stubborn 
hardness  of  the  human  heart !  That  even  our  own  blood, 
which  is  but  transfused  into  other  veins,  should  rebel 
against  us  !  That  abstracting  the  natural  ties  of  aft'ec- 
tion  and  duty,  even  the  sense  of  gratitude  is  not  strong 
enough  to  repay  the  attentions  we  paid  to  the  helpless 
infancy  of  our  progeny  with  a  commensurate  measure  of 
kindness  to  our  equally  helpless  old  age  !  and  that  weary 
<if  our  stay  on  earth,  they  are  impatient  to  thrust  us  off 
this  mortal  stage  ;  and  think,  if  they  do  not  say  to  us, 
in  the  words  of  the  Satirist — 

"  Edisti,  satis,  ludisti  atque  bibisti ; 
Tempus  abire  tibi  est" 

"  You've  eaten,  drunk,  and  laugh'd  enough ; 
'Tis  tinie  to  go." 

How  deeply  rooted  is  the  passion  of  selfishness  in  the 
human  breast !  Parents  love  their  children  from  a  na- 
tural im])ulse.  The  affection  of  a  mother  knows  no 
bounds  :  it  is  disinterested  love  personified  ;  and  while 
it  glories  in  the  ])rosperity  of  its  object,  clings  to  it  un- 
sliakcn  in  adversity ;  and  when  deserted  by  the  world, 
stained  by  crime,  and  Ijranded  with  ignominy,  alone 
remains  to  soothe  and  comfort,  and  quencli  with  the  tears 
of  sympathy  the  burning  agony  of  remorse  !  But  tliougli, 
thank  lieaven  !  dutiful  and  affectionate  children  are  to 
Itc  fouiul,  <luty  and  affection  do  not  appear  to  be  (h;- 
cidcdly  intuitive  feelings.  Tliey  seem  to  spring  from  a 
sense  of  kindness,  and  may  ratlier  be  traced  to  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  than  an  impulse  of  nature.  At  least  I 
cannot  err  in  asserting  that  the  natural  attachment  of 
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parents  is  deeper  rooted,  and  proceeds  from  u  stronger 
principle,  tlian  tlic  aflection  of  their  oll'spring. 

But  if,  with  the  means  of  purchasing  the  external 
comforts  of  life,  t.lic  aged  have  reason  to  mourn  that  they 
are  often  indebted  to  this  circnmstance  alone  for  the 
little  attention  they  receive  ; — if  the  obvious  reflection, 
that  the  brief  span  nhich  remains  of  existence  is  envied, 
on  account  of  their  possessions,  adds  poignancy  to  the 
"  thousand  natural  shocks  which  flesh  is  heir  to,"  and 
to  which  senility  is  doubly  exposed  3 — how  much  more 
acute  must  be  their  feelings  w  hen  they  are  dependent  on 
their  children  for  support !  I  have  no  need  to  dilate 
upon  this  part  of  the  suliject : — it  is  a  truth  that  must 
"  come  home  to  every  man's  business  and  bosom." 

Nor  is  old  age,  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  a  jot  more  en- 
viable. A  childless  old  man  is  like  a  withered  tree  in 
the  midst  of  a  desert,  \Ahosc  branches,  when  green  and 
vigorous,  neither  sheltered  nor  shaded  ;  and  now,  strip- 
ped of  its  verdure,  sapless  and  decayed,  it  is  left  to 
perish  in  the  loneliness  of  neglect.  To  receive  from 
strangers,  whose  services  are  purchased,  those  offices 
which  should  only  be  tendered  by  the  l.'and  of  affection  ; — 
to  feel  our  throl)bing  temples  pressed,  not  by  the  tender 
touch  of  love,  but  the  hired  lingers  of  a  menial  ; — these 
are  indeed  reflections,  bitter  and  depressing,  even  \vhcn 
we  have  the  po^vcr  of  bestowing  a  pecuniary  recom- 
pense )  but  who  can  anticipate  a  friendless — childless 
old  age  3  an  abstracted,  solitary,  isolated  existence  in 
penury,  withoiit  a  shudder,  and  a  mental  praver  to  be 
shielded  from  so  dire  a  calamity  ?  If  there  be  an  excuse 
for  avarice, — if  scraping  together  the  yellow  dirt  is  at 
all  venial, — it  must  arise  from  the  reflection  tha't  it  pur- 
chases an  exemption  from  such  ills  ;  that  whether  we 
have  passed  our  days  in  celibacy,  or  survived  those  whose 
affection  might  have  cheered  our  decline, — we  are  secured 
by  our  wealth  from  absolute  neglect,  and  if  we  cannot 
calculate  on  disinterested  attachment,  we  are  at  least 
sheltered  from  abandonment  and  contempt. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  an  hiatus  in  our  chari- 
table institutions,  that  we  have  none   set  apart  for  the 
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exclusive  and  general  reception  of  the  a<jed.  Wliat  can 
f>c  more  painful  to  the  philautluoi)ist,  than  to  sec  them 
depending  on  chance  for  a  precarious  existence  ?  To 
reflect  that  at  a  period  of  life,  when  they  should  be 
nursed  in  the  lap  of  comfort,  t!icy  are  driven  forth  to 
seek  the  means  of  support  by  laborious  drudgery,  to 
which  their  strength  is  unequal,  and  compelled,  in  a 
state  of  helpless  decrepitude,  to  submit  to  offices  which 
should  only  be  executed  by  the  youthful  and  the  vigor- 
ous ?  I  cannot  assent  to  the  cold-hearted  theory  of  those 
political  economists  who  oppose  a  provision  for  age, 
because  it  would  encourage  a  laxity  of  exertion  in  the 
young.  If  the  contributions  to  effect  this  purpose  were 
fairly  equalized  and  duly  enforced; — if  it  were  impera- 
tive on  youth  to  administer  towards  a  fund  which  should 
afl'ord  them  succour  in  old  age,  they  would  have  a  clear 
riglit  to  [)artake  of  it,  tlius  parting  with  no  portion  of 
tlieir  independence  of  mind,  and  the  improvident  and 
thoughtless,  as  well  as  the  unfoi  tunate,  might  then  have 
a  legal  claim  to  a  provision,  which  n.atural  tcmperamenc 
and  an  inherent  j)rinciple,  as  much  as  culpable  neglect, 
would  never  else  4iave  thouglit  of  securing. 

But  under  no  circumstances,  save  one,  does  old  age 
appear  to  me  desirable  ;  and  this  is,  when  it  is  accom- 
})anied  by  piety.  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  heart- 
clicering  consolation, —  a  more  soothing  and  powerful 
antidote  against  the  sorrows  of  senility,  than  that  placid 
resignation,  that  cnlin  disposition  of  soul,  w  liich  results 
from  an  implicit  reliance  on  the  will  of  Heaven ;  which 
looks  back  to  a  youth  of  error  with  the  hope  of  forgive- 
ness,— and  forward  to  eternity  with  the  ])rospect  of 
bliss.  This  were  indeed  "  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished."  All  the  struggles  of  ;i  life  of  misery,  all 
the  "  heart-aches  which  flesh  is  heir  to,"  shrink  into 
nothingness,  when  compared  with  this  mighty  reco:ii- 
pcnse;  they  fade  away  at  its  touch,  and  arc  like  a  feather 
in  the  balance. 

I  am  about  to  moralise,  when  my  intention  was  only 

to  investigate.     Hut  surely  wc  may  be  allowed  to  !»•■ 

omctimes  serious  ; — and  even  the  youjig,  the  llionght- 
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'ess,  niid  the  g.iy, — if  they  are  tempted  to  glance  over 
this  sombre  })ictui-e  of  hnniaii  nature,  which  loses  no 
portion  of  its  fidelity  from  its  distance, — even  the  light- 
hearted — may  join  me  in  the  hope  that  these  reflcetions 
\\':\\  engender  sympathy  for  age,  ere  gray  hairs  are  scat- 
tered on  our  own  brow  ;  not  indeed  with  the  hope  of  pur- 
chasing an  exemption  from  its  sorrows,  but  (should  Pio- 
vidcnce  crown  us  with  length  of  days)  tliat  we  may  at 
least  reflect,  our  cnj)  of  misery  is  not  merited  by  our 
neglect  of  the  old  when  we  were  young ;  and  tliat  we 
are  but  partaking,  in  the  bitterness  of  its  dregs,  the 
common  i(^t  of  humanity. 

Literary  Spectilum. 


DRAMATIC  CM ARACTERS. 


[The  following  whimsical  characters  are  from  a  very  aipusing  work, 
entitled  "  The  Itinerant."] 

TONY  LEBRUN. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

A  SHORT  time  before  the  season  closed,  a  gentleman 
requested  to  see  me  at  the  Cheshire  Cheese.  I  lost  not 
a  moment  to  obey  the  summons,  and  was  entering  the 
room,  when  the  landlady  told  me,  he  was  at  that  mo- 
ment engaged  with  his  washerwoman  ;  and  the  door 
being  a-jar,  I  found  they  were  literally  disputing  about 
the  merits  of  washing  a  shirt.  "  I  can't  wash  it,  sir,"  said 
the  woman ;  "  'twill  fall  to  pieces."  "  Od  rabbit  it .'"  re- 
plied the  other,  "then  hang  it  against  the  wall,  and  throw 
a  l)nckct  of  water  at  it;  but  don't  abuse  it,  for  it  is  an 
only  child,  and  dry  it  as  fast  as  you  can,  that  I  may  get 
into  better  habits.  It's  an  hour's  good  exercise  every 
morning  to  find  my  way  into  it :  1  must  have  a  chart 
drawn,  that  I  may  know  liow  to  steer  ;  for  when  I  think 
I  am  sailing  through  the  nech,  I  find  myself  floundering 
in  the  arm-pitf;,  or  ramming  my  head  into  elboxv-hniry 
At    the  conclusion  of  this    speech,  I  rushed  into  the 
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room,  took  tlie  poor  fellow  in  my  arms,  threw  the  shirt 
into  the  fire,  and  turned  the  washer- woman  out  of 
doors. 

Feeling  choked  his  utterance — "  Od  rabbit  it .'"  was 
all  he  could  articulate.  I  stood  gazing  with  astonish- 
meut  and  pity ;  clothed  in  tlie  same  habit  he  wore 
nine  months  ago,  but  grown  ragged  and  shabl)y  by 
constant  use  ;  his  once  fat  and  rosy  gills  now  bore  tlie 
semblance  of  penury  ;  even  his  laughter-loving  eye  had 
lost  its  lustre, — it  was  sunk  and  hollow  ;  yet  still  his 
heart  was  wliolc,  and  still  he  laughed  at  sorrow.  After 
mentally  making  tliese  observations,  "  Tony,"  exclaim- 
ed I,  "  is  that  you  r" 

"  A  piece  of  mcj  I'm  in  famous  trim  for  the  starved 
apothecary,  '  for  all  the  world  like  a  forked  radish.' 
'  Misery  brings  a  man  aeciuainted  with  strange  bed- 
fellows 3'  but  more  of  this  anon.'' 

"  My  good  friend,  what  has  brought  you  here  ?  I  am 
heartily  glad  to  see  you  ;  but  'tis  with  sorrow  I  observe 
you  hang  out  signals  of  distress.  " 

"  And  you,  Mr.  Romney,  like  a  brave  English  sailor, 
licuve  to — take  me  on  board  and  place  me  on  the  doctor's 
list — being  weak  from  hard  work,  and  short  commoi.s, 
he  orders  the  grog  to  be  thrown  in  immediately — so  Od 
ra'Jnt  it  !  ring  the  bell,  and  I'll  tell  you  all,  how,  and 
about  it." 

After  some  refreshment,  his  eyes  recovered  their 
lustre,  his  pipe  was  filled,  and  between  each  puff  he 
.spoke  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  about  nine  ntonths  since  you  left  me  in  London, 
and — well  remembered,  thank  you  for  the  note  you 
hcnt  me ;  the  five  pounds  stood  me  in  good  stead  ; 
God  bless  you  for  it.  Well,  I  was  comfortable  enough, 
all  things  considered,  and  held  the  book,  whilst  'jirenticc 
l)oys  made  fools  of  themselves  at  Dibble  Davies's 
slaiightcr-housc  J  till  the  cash  came  in  so  slowly,  that 
Dibble  honp'd  the  twig,  and  left  me  to  shift  as  well  as  I 
t:ould.  Now,  your  note  stood  my  friend.  For  three 
weeks  I  took  my  drops,  and  smoked  a  social  pijie  af 
Spencer's,  caring,  as  usual,   little  about  the    morro.\. 
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One  evi'iiliig,  when  I  had  been  vciy  successful  in  hoine 
<if  my  best  stories,  a  little  ircutlcnian  who  sat  in  the 
corner,  and  had  laughed  till  his  sides  ached,  insisted 
upon  treating  nic  with  a  bottle  of  wine,,  which,  rjitlier 
t  lan  give  offence,  I  tmfl'ercd  him  to  do.  After  a  gla^s 
or  two,  1  found  tli;it  he  was  manager  of  a  small  company 
at  Barnet,  and  though  he  had  never  heard  of  my  fame 
as  an  actor,  which  is  rather  odd,  he  took  it  into  his 
head  that  I  must  be  a  very  excellent  comedian  from  my 
conversation  and  appearance,  and  oflcrcd  me  an  engage- 
ment. I  snapped  inimedialcly,  struck  the  riail  on  the 
head  whilst  it  was  hot,  and  agreed  to  ])lay  at  liarnet  six 
nights  on  pmfiis — Od  rabbit  it!  how  I  hate  the  word  ! 
If  you  will  believe  me,  the  profits  were  all  losses  j  and 
after  exerting  my  talents  before  a  set  of  stupid  dolts, 
who  did  not  know  good  acting  when  they  saw  it,  1 
found  myself  reduced  to  half  a  crown;  so  that  rather 
tlian  go  back  to  town,  and  stand  the  roast  at  Spencer's, 
I  engaged  to  give  them  another  lift  at  the  next  town,  in 
hopes  of  better  luck.  But  here  the  manager  (who  ought 
to  have  known  better  from  the  sample  he  had  had  of 
my  acting),  gave  mo  inferior  p;irts  :  instead  of  Richard, 
1  saw  uiy  name  down  f(;r  the  Lord  Mayor,  Thus  ncg- 
I<?cted,  1  thought  it  best  to  decamp  ;  but  not  before  1 
had  given  them  the  batr  in  stt/le,  and  serve  them  right 
too,  for  they  often  gave  me  the  goose.  Another  unfor- 
tunate son  of  Thespis,  who,  like  myself,  meant  to  leave 
a  bad  inisiness,  uilhoiit  knowing  where  to  get  a  better, 
hit  uj)on  the  foUovting  scheme.  VVc  had  a  set  of  hand- 
bills printed,  informing  "  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
public  at  large,  that  Signior  Grimallcini  was  just  arrived 
Avith  a  most  astonishing  cut,  the  wonder  of  the  world  ; 
that  this  amazing  animal  was  capable  of  articulating 
several  words,  in  many  languages,  and  could  al>solutely 
hold  a  conversation  in  English.  Likewise  the  signior's 
own  imitations,  which  would  embrace  !uany  well  known 
characters  of  the  present  day,  and  finally,  that  he  would 
take  himself  off,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all  present." 
(Jd  rabbit  it  !  Mr.  Romncy,  Jo/in  Bull  is  always  to  be 
/tad ;  1  intend  to  revive  the  botf/e  roujnror  next  time  f 
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am  put  to  my  sJiifls.  We  took  a  large  room,  which  was 
presently  filled.  I  received  the  money,  vvhik;t  the  signior 
prepared  tiic  cat  aud  himself  for  their  public  enlre.  At 
length  he  went  forward  with  his  green  bag,  which  being 
(jpened,  the  cat  naturally  enough  ran  away,  which  tlie 
siguior  as  naturally  accounted  for,  by  attributing  it  to 
fright.  However,  to  give  the  quadruped  time  to  recover 
herself,  he  would  begin  with  his  imitations  ;  and  first, 
he  would  have  the  honour  of  taking  himself  off.  '  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,'  said  he,    '  by  the  compression  of  the 

larynx' here  he  was  conveniently  seized  with  a  fit  of 

coughing,  and  reijuesting  their  patience  whilst  he  re- 
tired for  a  glass  of  water,  joined  me,  and  making  the 
best  of  our  way  out  of  town,  we  left  the  audience  to 
amuse  one  another,  and  tiie  reflecting  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants to  laugli  at  their  credulity." 

"  Why,  Tony,  that  was  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag 
to  some  purpose;  but  w  hat  said  your  conscience?  Had 
you  no  qualms  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say  I  felt  quite  comfortable  5  but  'since 
the  world  will,  why  let  it  be  deceived.'  The  greatest 
geniuses  in  the  prou-ssign  have  before  now  been  put  to 
their  shifts.  I  remember  when  John  Kemble  was  at 
Tewkesbury,  his  landlady  was  very  importunate  for  several 
weeks'  lodging  in  arrears.  \'ain  was  her  application  ; 
John  had  no  money,  and  was  at  his  wit's  cud.  At  length 
he  hit  upon  a  grand  manccuvre.  In  the  apartment  be- 
neath, for  John  was  in  the  attic,  a  gentleman  lodged, 
whose  state  of  health  was  so  precarious,  that  the  great- 
est care,  attention,  and  quiet  were  necessary.  John, 
knowing  this,  purchased  two  tops,  and  with  much  ex- 
pcrtness  whipped  them  about  the  room,  as  if  his  very 
existence  depcndefl  upon  their  constant  motion.  The 
landlady  in  vain  repi  cstiited  the  state  of  her  sick  lodger  , 
John  '  had  a  complaint  in  hin  chest,  and  his  physician 
prescribed  that  mock;  of  exercise  as  the  oidy  cure.'  And 
so  it  proved,  for  the  woman  forgave  the  arrears,  pro- 
vided he  would  leave  lier  house,  and  thus  John  tchipped 
liiinself  out  *>[ liii  lodging." 

J'ony,  in  his  cagcrncsa  for  3'ury-klli)ig,  forgot  his 
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situation,  and  the  misery  lie  had  experienced  ;  but  as  he 
imitated  the  whipping  of  the  top,  I  perceived  his  elbow 
tlirough  his  coat — "  Why,  bless  me,  Tony,  are  you 
without  a  shirt  ?" 

"  To  be  sure.     Did  not  you  burn  it  r" 

I  instantly  wrote  J'or  a  couple,  and  insisted  on  his 
putting  one  on.  "  What  !  before  I  have  finished  my 
story  ?  No  !  not  for  a  laundry  full  of  shirts.  Where  did 
I  leave  off?  oh  !  at  John  Keml)lc  whipping  himself  out 
of  his  lodging.  Well,  by  giving  them  the  bag,  we  put  a 
few  pounds  in  our  pockets,  and  set  off  full  speed  to  a 
town  about  twenty  miles  distant,  where  a  small  com- 
pany occupied  a  barn  under  the  management  of  a  Mrs. 

A ,  a  lady,  whose  infirm  state  of  health  rendered 

a  course  of  cordial  medicine  necessary,  and  slie  found 
great  relief  from  the  drops.  Here  we  took  up  our  rest 
in  a  public-house,  and  having  confided  our  wardrobe, 
contained  in  two  handkerchiefs,  to  the  landlady's  care, 
retired  to  tlie  chimney  corner  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a 
pipe.  Though  the  room  was  nearly  full,  being  strangers, 
they  gave  place  to  us,  and  I  was  witness  to  one  of  the 
most  instructive  conversations  that  the  united  genius  of 
man  ever  formed.  Politics  were  the  subject,  and  the 
mayor  of  the  Ijody  corporate  principal  spokesman.  Witli 
all  that  attention  and  awe  which  power  begets  on  weak 
minds,  his  open  mouthed  hearers  swallowed  his  worship's 
nonsense  with  tiie  greatest  avidity,  although  his  harangue 
was  often  interrupted  with,  '  Mr.  Mayor,  your  good 
health.'  '  Thank  you,  Mr.  Recorder.'  '  Mr.  Sheriff, 
my  service  to  you.'  *  Thank  you,  Mr.  Alderman.' 
So  that  I  found  we  were  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  body 
corporate  ;  and  these  simpletons  were  so  elated  with  the 
pride  of  office,  and  so  puffed  up  with  their  silly  titles, 
that  it  was  thought  an  insult  to  greet  them  by  their  pa- 
trimonial appellation.  Nay,  this  absurdity  was  carried 
so  far,  that  the  wliip-bcggar  and  street-cleaner  dignified 
eacli  other  with  the  title  of  *  Mr.  Beadle  and  Mr.  Sca- 
venger.' 

"  As  we  joined  them,  the  mayor  was  on  the  point  of 
reading  some  glorious  news  from  the  seat  of  war  j  on 
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Hie  strenijtli  of  which  they  were  charged  brimful  of 
liquor  and  loyalty.  After  abusing  the  Americans,  by  the 
name  of  Yunkee  Doodles,  for  daring  to  rebel  against  her 
mother's  country,  he  gave  a  loud  hem  !  and  began — 
'  ^\'e  hear  from  America,  that  his  majesty's  forces  have 
obtained  a  complete  victory  by  a  coup  de  main,  and  this 
news  will  be  authenticated  by  the  general  in  propria 
persona,  who,  it  is  said,  is  leaving  the  army,  suppo>^ed 
to  have  taken  umbrage.'  At  the  end  of  this  sentence, 
he  dashed  liis  pipe  upon  the  ground,  took  off  his  liat, 
and,  as  if  all  the  blood  in  his  body  had  taken  possession 
of  his  face,  roared  out,  '  Shout,  gentlemen,  shout — 
three  times  three — we  have  taken  Hiimbridge.'  As 
soon  as  this  ceremony  was  over,  they  sat  down  and 
drank,  '  Success  to  our  arms,  and  confusion  to  the 
\  ankees.'  For  a  short  time,  a  pompous,  solemn  silence 
ensued.  At  length  one  of  this  erudite  body,  taking  his 
pipe  from  beneath  liis  rubicund  nose,  said, '  Humbridge  ! 
urn — I  have  seen  it  in  the  map  of  America,  but  I  don't 
exactly  recollect  in  Mhat  part.'  '  ^Vhy,  a — '  replied  the 
mayor,  '  you  see  a — there  arc  a  vast  many  bridges  in 
America ;  but  if  ray  memory  docs  not  fail  me,  this  crosses 
tlie  Delaware,  just  below  Bunker's  Hill.'  '  Pray,  Mr. 
Mayor,'  said  Mr.  Alderman,  '  what  is  that  cov.p  de 
main  and  propria  persona,  you  so  often  read  about?' 

"  '  What  !  Mr.  Alderman,  don't  you  know  who  Coup 
de  main  is  ?  why  then,  I'll  tell  vou — Coup  de  main  is  a 
He<isian  general,  and  Propria  persona  is  his  aid  de 
camp.'  And  thus  tlicy  settled  the  matter.  *  Ay, 
ay,'  continued  the  mayor,  '  they  can't  hold  out  long  ; 
but  I'm  very  sorry,  Mr.  Sheriff,  to  find  some  of  our  own 
countrymen  hold  with  them  through  thick  and  thin.  Tlie 
laws  are  too  lenient  in  this  respect  :  they  ought  to  l)e 
punished  ;  for  the  man  that  will  not  stand  up  for  liis 
country,  is  no  true  Hriton.'  You  know,  Mr.  Komney, 
I  am  not  much  given  to  taciturnity  ;  but  the  profound 
wisdom  of  the.'^o  politicians  had  in  a  manner  ov€r- 
whclnud  my  faculties  :  they  now,  however,  gave  me  an 
(ipportiinity  I  rould  not  resist.  '  (iivc  me  leave,  Mr. 
Mayor,'   said    I,    'to  ask  your  advice'       His  worsliip 
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nodded  approbation.  '  My  fatlur,  sir^  was  an  Englisli- 
iiian,  my  mother  an  American,  vvliom  he  married  at 
Pliiladelphia.  In  crossing  the  seas  I  was  born  about 
thr  midway  between  the  two  countries.  Now,  sir,  as  I 
evidently  belong  to  neither,  which,  in  the  present  con^ 
test,  should  I  stand  up  for  '•''  '  AVliy,  sir,'  replied  the 
mayor,  not  a  little  puzzled,  "  you  see — a — water  is  no 

country — and — a — that  is — d n  me,  sir,  you  area 

rebel,  and  ought  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country.*  With 
all  their  aHTected  gravity,  it  was  as  much  as  the  major 
part  of  them  could  do  to  avoid  laughing;  bat  as  the 
njayor  was  offended,  they  stifled  this  propensity,  called 
for  their  reckoning,  and  in  solemn  silence  left  the  house." 

"  I  give  you  credit  for  your  invention,  Tony  5  but  you 
are  too  severe  upon  the  body  corporate.'' 

"  Invention!  I  swear  it  is  all  true!  I  can  tell  you 
what  the  word  alderman  is  derived  fronj ;  it  arose  sim- 
ply from  the  circumstance  of  the  two  boys,  sons  of  a 
carpenter,  who,  during  their  leisure  hours,  chizzlcd  out 
of  an  useless  lump  of  wood  a  curious  man,  which,  when 
finished,  was  found  tp  be  made  of  wood  called  (ildci- ; 
hence  we  have  the  word  alder-man,  and  hciice  we  may 
naturally  account  for  the  more  than  ordinary  thickness 
of  the  heads  of  the.'^e  gentlemen. 

"  We  took  up  our  lodging  at  the  public-house,  and 
as  it  was  a  sharing  company,  I  thought  it  better  to 
board,  that  I  might  be  sure  of  some  share  of  eatables,  if 
there  should  be  none  of  money.  Well,  sir,  I  played  in 
Mrs.  A *s  company  for  four  months,  and  might  per- 
haps, upon  the  average,  share  ten  shillings  per  week  ; 
this,  with  a  few  pounds  at  my  ben* ,du\  moderately, — that 
is,  I  existed.  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  1  soon  be- 
came thin,  and  nervous  as  a  tea-drinker  ;  in  fine  order 
for  fiddling,  I  could  shake  with  every  finger  j  and  as  to 
my  nose,  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  it  :  formerly  it  hung  out 
a  sign  of  sumptuous  fare  and  good  living  5  but  now  it 
sliakes  like  the  pale  wattles  of  a  lurkcy-cock  in  good 
iiumour.     However,  to  cut  my  story  short,  I  found  if  I 

♦  Benefit. 
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difi  not  move  '  whilst  I  had  strength  to  run,  and  some- 
thing to  cover  me,'  I  might  soon  be,  '  not  where  I 
should  eat,  but  where  I  should  be  eaten.'  So,  leaving 
the  remainder  of  ray  wardrobe  in  my  landlady's  care  for 
safeti/,  witli  my  cane  in  ray  hand,  and  half  a  crown  in 
my  pocket,  I  have  padded  the  huqf  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  without  drops,  and  frequently  without  a  bed  ; 
but  seeing  your  name  in  a  Manchester  play-bill,  I  knew 
you  would  make  interest  to  get  your  old  friend  a  situa- 
tion, rather  than  see  him  reduced  to  the  *  lathy  con- 
sistence of  Joe  Snip  the  tailor.'  Buxton  lay  in  my 
route,  and  by  the  greatest  good  fortune  in  the  world  I 
find  you  here.  And  how  is  the  dear  woman,  and  ray 
friend  Fanny  ?'' 

"  The  former  is  well,  and  will  rejoice  to  see  you ;  the 
latter,  our  fiiithful  travelling  companion,  we  buried 
about  a  week  ago." 

"  So  poor  Fanny  is  put  to  bed  with  a  shovel !  Well  !  it 
is  u  liat  we  must  all  come  to !  She  lived  a  virtuous  and 
a  hap])y  life,  and  died  full  of  years  !"  Tony  was  filling 
his  third  pipe,  and  the  linen  lay  unnoticed  on  the  table  : 
"  My  good  fellow,''  said  I,  "  you  forget  the  shirt." 

*•  Od  rabbit  it !  I  can  make  a  shift  without  till  morn- 
ing-" 

As  I  knew  there  was  no  moving  him  that  night,  i 
ordered  supper  and  a  comfortable  bed.  As  we  were 
eating  some  fine  Derbyshire  trout,  a  luxury  Tony  had 
not  lat^-ly  indulged  in,  I  rallied  hiu)  on  the  advantages 
derived  from  fasting,  and  aj)pealed  to  Ids  own  experience, 
which  gave  a  gout  to  this  meal  it  would  otherwise  have 
wanted. 

"  Od  rabbit  it .'  Mr.  Romney,  I  see  no  advantage  in 
fasting,  except  to  get  one's  self  a  better  appetite  for  tin; 
next  meal.  Jiesides,  one  may  carry  a  joke  too  far  :  fast- 
ing yesterday,  for  instance,  caused  a  ([uarrel  between 
two  oM  frierirl.-,,  Mr.  Tony  Lebrun  and  liis  snialh  guts — 
small  indeed  I  for  I  could  have  '  crept  into  an  alder- 
man's thumb-ring.' — Coming  up  a  hill,  about  nine  miles 
off,  my  fast  unbroken,  I  heard  a  rumbling,  something 
like  stage-thunder.     Stopping  to  listen,  what  should  it 

VOL.  III.  G 
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he  but  ray  old  friends  growlinj^  and  grumbling,  and 
breeding  intestine  discord  !  '  What  the  devil  are  yon 
at,'  said  I,  '  you  ungi'ateful  scouudrelb  ?  Have  I  not, 
for  these  forty  years,  maintained  you  at  an  immense  ex- 
pense ?  Have  you  not  been  my  peculiar  care,  even  to 
the  neglect  of  more  noble  friends  ?  and  now,  when  a 
little  fasting  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  constitution, 
like  seditious  subjects,  you  grumble  at  my  gorernment.' 
Admonition  was  useless — they  grumbled  on ;  so  I 
thought  it  best  to  say  no  more,  for  they  are  a  set  of 
never-to-be-satisfied,    weak,   windy,   griping  citizens ; 

and  the  more  you  indulge  them,  the  more  they  want." 

********* 

"  Let  me  see,  you  left  us  at  Worcester,  and  'twas  well 
you  did,  or  qttod  would  have  been  the  word.  Besides,  the 
Worcester  people  are  quite  altered — such  an  undiscern- 
ing  audience  !  Would  you  think  it,  my  dear  friend,  after 
playing  all  my  Up-tops,  such  as  Hardcastie,  Doiley,  the 
grave-diggers,  first  and  second,  which  I  can  do  with 
any  man  in  the  kingdom,  they  liad  the  blindness  to  prefer 
old  Edwin,  who  only  played  for  a  few  nights,  and  when 
my  ben  came  on,  it  was  all  my  eje,  a  paper  house,  a 
meeting  of  creditors — so  I  left  them  to  make  a  dividend, 
and  came  away  with  my  wardrobe  in  my  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, a  short  stick  in  my  hand,  and  the  first  volume 
of  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey  in  my  pocket.  With 
these  I  set  forward  on  a  pedestrian  tour.  As  I  came 
through  a  small  village  near  Hereford,  I  observed  a 
crowd  of  people  in  high  glee  surrounding  a  mountebank 
stage,  on  which  a  Merry -Andrew  was  performing  various 
tricks  and  fancies.  You  know  my  way  is  to  seize  mirth 
wherever  I  find  it,  so  I  seated  myself  on  a  stone  bench 
at  the  door  of  a  public-house  opposite,  and  as  it  was 
about  tlie  hour  I  generally  take  ray  drops,  I  called  for 
my  quantum  ,•  and  whilst  I  smoked  my  pipe  in  comfort, 
though  reduced  to  my  last  shilling,  joined  in  the  laugh, 
for  really  the  fellow  was  very  whimsical.  But  guess  my 
surprise  when  the  doctor  came  forward,  at  beholding 
my  old  friend,  manager  Horton,  to  whom  I  introduced 
you  at  Stone.     '  Tony,'  said  I  to  myself,  *  thou  art  in 
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luck  !  the  doctor  is  in  full  practice  ;  he  must  prescri!)c 
for  Lhec  :  surely  he'll  stand  a  quid.'  Dressed  in  a  scarlet 
coatj  laced  waistcoat,  and  ruffled  to  his  fingers'  end,  he 
alarmed  the  natives,  and  they  tlirew  up  their  handker- 
chiefs (each  enclosing  a  shilling)  by  hundreds.  The 
prize  that  day  was  a  breeding  sow  and  six  little  pigs. 
I  had  but  one  shilling  left, — but  thedoctor  was  my  friend, 
and  he  had  many, — so  Od  ra/j/jit  it!  thinks  I,  I'll  try  my 
fortune.  Still  there  required  some  management ;  the 
only  handkerchief  I  possessed  contained  my  wardrobe  ; 
however,  once  set  upon  the  thing,  I  was  not  to  be 
balked  with  trifles  ;  so  slipping  behind  the  house,  I 
drew  off  one  of  my  boots,  robbed  my  leg  of  its  stocking, 
and  placing  my  shilling  in  its  foot,  wrapt  it  up  with  a 
small  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  I  WTOte  *  Tony  Lebrun's 
last  shift.'  I  threw  it  up,  and  saw  the  doctor  open  it. 
When  he  had  perused  the  note,  he  cast  a  scrutinizing 
glance  amongst  the  mob,  but  not  descrying  me,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  retiring,  when  luckily  he  cast  his  eye 
towjirds  the  public-house;  and  as  I  have  not  an  every- 
day appearance  you  know,  he  recognised  me  \vith  .-i 
gracious  bow,  which  I  as  most  magnificently  returned. 
The  sport  went  on  ;  the  Merry-Andrew  ate  fire,  balanced 
coach-wheels,  and  danced  the  rope.  At  length  the  awful 
moment  arrived  ;  handkerchiefs  were  claimed  with  eager- 
ness, but,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  owners,  contain- 
ed nothing  but  powders,  pills,  and  drops:  at  last,  the 
elegant  covering  that  contained  mij  deposit  made  its 
appearance;  tlic  owner  was  called  for,  and  Od  rabbit  it  ! 
Mr.  Itomney,  if  I  was  not  asliamed  to  own  it,  hang  me 
up  like  a  dog  !  However,  the  third  time  I  came  forward 
and  put  in  my  claim.  Thinking  to  show  a  degree  of  calm 
iiuliftcrence,  I  did  not  examine  the  contents,  but  put  the 
stocking  in  my  pocket,  and  returned  to  my  pipe;  for  as 
all  the  handkcrciiiefs  I  had  seen  ojtcned  contained  pills 
and  powders,  and  as  I  valued  not  such  trash,  I  felt  little 
ruriosity. 

"  The  sport  over,  the  winner  of  the  prize  was  desircfJ 
to  come  forward,  but  nobody  answered.  Od  rabbit  it  ! 
thinks  I,  let's  have  a  peep ;  who  knows  but  this  may 

o2 
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prove  my  lucky  day  !  Slowly  unfolding  the  cotton  cover- 
ing of  my  leg,  I  found  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  was 
wi  itten  the  following  elegant  couplet : 

'  Tliis  here  is  one  of  fortune's  rif^s. 
Come  up,  my  friend,  and  claim  the  pigs." 

"■  Od  rabbit  it !  you  might  have  knocked  me  down  with 
a  straw,  I  was  so  pleased,  and  at  the  same  time  so  per- 
plexed ;  for  what  could  I  do  with  pigs  ? — how  dispose  of 
them  ? — where  put  them  ?  An  actor  of  my  merit,  who 
had  had  the  honour  to  perform  in  most  of  the  theatres 
royal  in  the  kingdom,  turned  swine-herd  !  However,  I 
determined  to  claim  my  prize,  let  the  consequence  be 
what  it  would;  so  up  I  mounted,  and  had  no  sooner 
made  my  exalted  and  first  appearance  on  that  stage, 
than  I  was  greeted  with  a  general  huzza  !  and  though 
I  am  not  easily  ])ut  out  of  countenance,  this  was  more 
than  my  modesty  could  well  stand.  The  doctor  now 
harangued  the  mob  : — '  Ladies  and  gevimen,  all's  fair  and 
above-board,  do  ye  see;  none  of  your  canuvering ; 
every  gcmman  that  vins  a  j)rize  receives  it  there  and 
then :'  thus  saying,  he  opened  a  pen,  and  out  came  six 
young  pigs,  and  the  old  fat  sow.  '  This  here  little 
gemman  in  the  cocked  hat,  who  is  the  owner  of  that 
there  prize,  has  only  to  pay  Mr.  Merrynian  a  shilling, 
iuid  he  may  drive  his  hogs  to  another  market.'  Here 
was  an  incident,  Mr.  Romney  !  I  could  as  soon  pay  the 
national  del)t  as  another  shilling,  and  my  driving  the 
pigs  would  have  been  a  pretty  exhibition  for  the  natives. 
1  gave  the  doctor  to  understand  the  state  of  my  finances, 
when  with  wonderful  quickness  he  turned  from  me,  and 
holding  up  a  guinea,  '  Mr.  Merryman,  the  gennnan  vanta 
change.'  '  That  is,'  replied  the  clown,  '  he  vants  twenty 
hog  before  he  can  drive  off  his  pigs.'  When  the  change 
was  procured,  he  counted  it  into  my  hand,  but  with 
astonishing  dexterity,  and  unpereeived  by  the  crowd, 
smuggled  them  into  liis  own  pocket,  which  I  of  course 
countenanced,  by  pretending  to  put  them  into  mine.  The 
mob  dispersed;  we  adjourned  to  the  public-house.     'My 
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tlear  Mr.  Lebrun,'  said  the  doctor,  sliaking  me  again  by 
the  hand,  '  this  is  a  lucky  meeting ;  you  are  the  man 
above  all  others,  d'ye  see,  I  huve  long  vished  for,  and  if 
you  are  disengaged,  I  can  give  you  a  sittiatlon  ten  times 
as  lucrative  as  that  there  playhouse.'  '  Od  rabbit  it ! 
that's  just  the  thing  ;  I  want  to  get  money  honestly  :  the 
stage  is  but  a  poor  livelihood  ;  and  though  I  am  now 
manager  of  a  company  of  pigs,  that  will  in  all  proba- 
bility make  me  a  decent  ben,  I  am  at  present,  what  is 
vulgarly  called  sliver  cramped.' 

"  '  Say  no  more,  my  dear  boy  ;  yon  sha'n't  vant  tlie 
corianders  whilst  you  stay  vith  me.'  The  l)argain  was 
concluded  over  a  (juart  of  eight-penny,  and  I  was  to  re- 
ceive two  guineas  a  week,  and  a  guinea  in  hand.  '  Now, 
doctor,  what  am  I  to  do  in  this  business  ?  I  won't  be 
yonr  Jac/ipudding  ;  and  what  other  department  can  you 
give  me  V 

"  '  Oh  !'  said  the  doctor,  winking  his  eye,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  low  voice,  '  you  are  to  be  my  chwn.'' — 

"  '  Your  clium!  Explain.' 

" '  Only  the  same  business  over  again.  I  attend  ano- 
ther ^village  to-morrow,  whither  my  man  is  gone  with 
the  stage,  and  them  there  pigs  :  you  must  throw  up 
your  shilling  as  you  did  before,  and  vin  the  sow  again.' 

"  '  ^\'hat !   my  own  pigs,  doctor  V 

"'Ha!  Iia!  ha!  friend  Tony,  you  are /r^(/;  do  you 
think  any  prize  vorlh  having  is  ever  carried  avay  from 
our  stage  ?  No,  no,  re  liavc  alvaijs  a  chnm  for  Ihcm  there 
things;  and  if  you  had  not  come  quite  in  t\\G  vick,  vij 
re  must  have  got  somebody  else.' 

'  '  Here  was  a  precious  business  !  After  winning  the 
herd  of  swine,  and  getting  a  jjlace  at  two  guineas  a 
week,  I  was  to  be  chummed  out  of  one,  and  I  disdainctl 
to  accept  the  other  ;  for  though  I  would  do  any  thing 
for  an  honest  penny,  Mr.  Romney,  I  am  no  swindler. 
The  doctor  was  gone  to  look  after  his  horse,  and  as  I 
found  there  was  nothing  to  i)e  expected  from  him  on 
honest  principles,  I  scorned  to  keep  even  the  guinea  he 
Irad  given  me;  so  folding  it  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  ( 
vvrotcon  the  cover  : 
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Sir  doctor,  I  own  I'm  not  up  to  your  rig. 

And  therefore,  d'ye  see,  I  shall  now  hop  the  twig  ; 

For  honest  I  came,  and  honest  I'll  go, 

So,  good  master  doctor,  farewell,  D.  I.  O. 

and  leaving  it  on  the  table,  made  the  best  of  my  way  to 

Hereford,  where  I  knew  my  friend  W had  opened 

his  theatrical  campaign." 

GEORGE    COOKE. 

George  Cooke*  is  so  well  known  as  an  actor,  that 
my  opinion  can  neither  add  to  nor  diminish  his  fame  : 
were  either  in  my  power,  panegyric  would  run  through 
a  dozen  pages,  and  yet  fall  short  of  his  merits.  In  some 
characters  he  is  as  much  superior  to  any  actor  of  the 
present  day  as  Garrick  was  to  those  of  his  time ;  but 
they  are  limited  to  such  parts  as  suit  his  figure,  which 
wants  grace  and  proj)ortion  :  where  these  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  he  has  no  competitor.  As  a  man  in  prf' 
vate  life,  he  is  the  gentleman,  the  scholar,  the  friend, 
the  life  of  every  party,  an  enemy  to  scandal  and  de- 
traction, and  benevolent  even  to  imprudence. 

Such  is  George  Cooke  in  his  sober  hours  ;  but 
Avhen  stimulated  by  the  juice  of  the  grape,  he  acts  in 
diametrical  opposition  to  all  this.  No  two  men,  how- 
ever different  they  may  be,  can  be  more  at  variance  than 
George  Cooke  sober,  and  George  Cooke  in  a  state  of 
ebriety.  At  these  times,  his  interesting  suavity  of 
manners  changes  to  brutal  invective ;  the  feelings  of 
his  nearest  and  dearest  friends  are  sacrificed ;  his  best 
benefactor  wounded,  either  in  his  own  person,  or  in  that 
of  his  tenderest  connexions,  and  the  ears  of  delicacy 
assaulted  by  abuse  of  the  grossest  nature.  Such  are  the 
unfortunate  propensities  of  this  singular  man — unfor- 
tunate, I  say,  because  he  seems  incapable  of  avoiding 
them,  although  they  have  a  tendency  to  ruin  his  health, 
injure  his  property,  and  destroy  his  social  connexions. 
No  one  can  more  regret  these  failings  than  he  does  in 
his  hours  of  sanity,  or  make  more  handsome  apologies  ; 
and  if  at  night  he  creates  enemies,  his  conciliatory  man- 

"  The  late  George  Cooke,  the  actor. 
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ners  In  the  morning  are  sure  to  raise  double  the  miuiber 
of  friends. 

Of  this  great  actor  many  ludicrous  anecdotes  are 
related  :  I  shall  point  out  a  hw  which  came  under  my 
own  observation. 

One  evening,  in  Manchester,  we  were  in  a  public 
bar,  amongst  a  promiscuous  company,  where  Cooke  was, 
as  usual,  the  life  of  the  party.  I^lirth  and  good-humour 
prevailed  till  about  ten  o'clock,  when  I  perceived  a 
something  lurking  in  his  eye  which  foretold  a  storm. 
Anxious  to  get  him.  home  before  it  burst  forth,  I  pressed 
onr  departure  under  the  plea  of  another  engagement  j 
but  instead  of  having  the  desired  effect,  it  precipitated 
what  I  had  foreseen.  With  a  haughty,  supercilious  look, 
he  said  : 

"  I  see  what  you  are  about,  you  hypocritical  scoundrel ! 
you  ctiuting,  mcthodisticrd  tliief !  Am  I,  George  Cooke, 
to  be  controlled  by  such  a  would-be  puritan  as  you  ?  I 
will  teach  you  to  dictate  to  a  tragedian.''  Then,  pulling 
off  his  coat,  and  holding  his  fist  in  a  menacing  attitude, 
— "  Come  out,"  continued  he,  "  thou  prince  of  deceivers! 
though  thou  hast  faith  to  remove  mountains,  thou  slialt 
not  remove  mc  : — Come  out,  I  say  !"  With  much  diffi- 
culty he  was  pacified,  and  resumed  his  coat.  There  was 
a  large  fire  in  the  bnr,  before  which  stood,  with  his 
coat  skirts  under  each  arm,  a  pitiful  imitation  of  huckhm, 
very  deficient  in  cleanliness  and  costume.  His  face  was 
urimy,  and  his  neckcloth  of  the  same  tint,  which,  never- 
theless, was  rolled  in  various  folds  about  his  throat. 
His  hair  was  matted,  and  turned  up  under  a  round 
greasy  hat,  with  narrow  brims,  conceitedly  placed  ou 
one  side  the  !iead,  whicli  nodded  under  it  like  a  shaking 
mandarin.  Thus  equipped,  the  filthy  foj)  straddled 
before  the  fire,  which  he  completely  monopolised.  At 
length  he  caught  the  eye  of  our  tragedian,  who,  ia 
silent  amazement  for  the  space  of  half  a  minute,  exa- 
mined him  from  top  to  toe  ;  then,  turning  to  mc,  he 
f)nrst  into  a  horsc-lauifh,  and  roared  out,  "  Beau  nasti/, 

by ."       Perhaps    intimidated   by    Cooke's   former 

bluster,  this  insensible  puppy  took  little  notice;  but  I 
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knew  George  would  not  stop  here,  and  indeed  I  thought 
the  stranger  fair  game.  Cooke  now  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  taking  up  the  skirts  of  his  coat  in  imitation  of  the 
otlicr,  turned  his  back  to  the  fire  :  "  Warm  work  in  the 
hack  settlcmcnls,  sir,"  said  lie ;  then  approaching  still 
nearer,  as  if  he  had  some  secret  to  communicate,  whis- 
pered, though  loud  enough  for  every  one  to  hear  : 
"  Pray,  sir,  how  is  soap  ?" 
"  Soap?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  soap  :  I  understand  it  is  coming  down." 
*'  I  ara  glad  of  it,  sir." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  you  have  cause,  if  one  may  judge  from 
your  appearance." 

Here  was  a  general  laugh,  which  the  stranger 
seemed  not  to  regard;  but  nodding  his  head,  and  hitting 
his  boots  with  a  little  rattan,  rang  the  bell  with  an  air  of 
importance,  and  inquired  "  if  he  could  have  a  iveal 
kitlet  or  a  matton  chip  ?" 

"  What  do  you  think,"  said  Cooke,  "  of  a  roasted 
puppij  ?  because  (taking  up  the  poker)  I'll  spit  you, 
and  roast  you  in  a  minute." 

This  had  a  visible  effect  on  the  dirty  beau.  He  re- 
treated towards  the  door,  Cooke  following  :  "  Avaunt, 
and  quit  my  sight  :  thy  face  is  dirty,  and  thy  hanils  un- 
washed !  avaunt!  avaunt,  I  say!''  Then  replacing  the 
poker,  and  returning  to  his  seat,  he  continued  :  "  Being 
gone,  I  am  a  man  again  !" 

It  happened  that  Perrins,  the  noted  pugilist,  made , 
one  of  the  company  this  evening :  he  was  a  remarkably 
strong  man,  and  possessed  of  great  modesty  and  good 
nature.  The  last  scene  took  such  effect  upon  his 
imagination,  that  he  laughed  immoderately.  Cooke's 
attention  was  attracted,  and  turning  towards  him  with 
his  most  bitter  look,  "  What  do  you  laugh  at,  Mr.  Swab- 
son — hey  ?  why,  you  great  lubber-headed  thief,  Johnson 
would  have  beat  two  of  you  !  Laugh  at  me  !  at  George 
Cooke  !  Come  out,  you  scoundrel !" 

The  coat  was  again  pulled, off;  and  putting  himself 
in  an  attitude, ''  this  is  the  arm  that  shall  sacrifice  you.'' 
Perrins  was  of  a  mild  disposition,  and  knowing  Cooke's 
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ciiaracter,  made  every  allowance,  and  answered  Iiiui 
<ju\y  by  a  smile,  till,  aggravated  by  language  and  action 
the  most  gross,  he  very  calmly  took  him  in  his  arms  as 
though  he  had  been  a  child,  set  him  down  in  the  street, 
and  bolted  the  door.  The  evening  was  wet,  and  our 
hero,  without  coat  or  hat,  unprepared  to  cope  with  itj 
but  entreaty  for  admission  was  vain,  and  his  application 
;it  the  window  unattended  to.  At  length  grown  de- 
sperate, he  broke  several  panes,  and  inserting  his  head 
through  the  fracture,  bore  down  all  opposition  by  the 
following  witticism  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  gain  admission  :  pray  let  me  in,  ior  I  sec  through 
:Hy  error."  The  door  was  opened,  dry  clothes  procured, 
lud  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  sent  him  home 
in  a  coach. 

STEPHEN  KEMBLE  AND  VUIXCE  ANNAMABOO- 

•  #»*****•* 

Before  the  end  of  the  season,  a  person  joined  the 
company,  to  do  what  is  commonly  called  little  business. 
He  had  been  for  many  years  the  hero  in  an  itinerant 
troop  of  the  lowest  order,  and  in  him  were  centred  ail 
the  imperfections  of  the  old  sc/iool,  such  as  stamping 
before  he  made  his  appearance,  crossing  at  every  period, 
protruding  the  elbow,  slapping  the  thigh,  pointing  the 
toe,  and  all  the  minor  absurdities  that  are  remembered 
with  disgust,  and  were  judiciously  reformed  by  Mr. 
Garrick.  This  actor  was  t\\cfac-sunile  of  Knight's  Tag, 
and  generally  bore  the  appellation  of  Tragedy  Tom  : 
but  he  was  not  the  only  curiosity  in  Mr.  Kemble's  com- 
{)any ;  we  had  occasionally  two  prompters,  neither  of 
whom  could  utter  an  intc'iligil>Ic  sentence;  one  from 
having  lost  the  roof  of  his  mouth  ;  the  other  from  ;i 
superabundance  of  tongue,  which  so  completely  filled 
the  cavity  of  his  mouth,  that  there  was  no  si)ace  left  for 
the  formation  of  words,  but  they  were  gobbled  forth  in 
111  unfinished  state,  clustered  together  like  nuts,  and  in- 
-.tcafi  of  assisting  the  memory,  completely  set  the  under- 
standing at  defiance.  Trwgedy  Tom,  like  Tony  Lebnui, 
had  an  innocent  sui)stitutc  for  swearing:  "Cut  me  down'' 
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was  an  expletive  of  great  use  to  liiui,  particularly  in 
times  of  irritation.  At  the  period  his  benefit  was  an- 
nounced, there  happened  to  arrive  at  Newcastle  a  show  : 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  prhice  Annmnaboo  was  to 
be  seen  at  the  small  price  of  one  shilling.  Tom,  without 
delay,  waited  on  the  proprietor,  and  for  a  handsome 
biim  prevailed  upon  his  highness  to  exhibit  his  royal 
person  on  the  stage  that  evening.  The  manager,  with 
much  good-humour,  consented  j  and  the  bills  of  the  day 
announced,  that  "  between  the  acts  of  the  \)\viy,  jiritice 
Annamahoo  would  give  a  lively  representation  of  the 
scalping  operation  ;  likewise  would  give  the  Indian  war- 
v.hoop  in  all  its  various  tones,  the  tomahawk  exercise, 
and  the  mode  of  feasting  at  an  Abyssinian  banquet." 
The  evening  airived,  and  many  people  attended  to  wit- 
ness these  princely  imitations.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
act  his  Highness  walked  forward,  with  dignified  step, 
r'ourished  his  tomahawk,  and  cut  the  air,  exclanuing, 
"  ha  ha — ho  ho  !''  Next  entered  a  man  with  his  face 
blacked,  and  a  piece  of  bladder  fastened  to  his  head  with 
gum  :  the  prince  with  alarge  carving  knjfe  commenced 
tlie  scalping  operation,  which  he  performed  in  a  style 
truly  imperial,  liolding  up  the  skin  in  token  of  triumph. 
Next  came  the  war-v>  hoop,  which  was  a  combination  of 
dreadful  and  discordant  sounds ;  and  lastly,  the  Abys- 
sinian banquet,  consisting  of  raw  beef-steaks  ;  these  lie 
made  into  rolls  as  large  as  his  mouth  would  admit,  and 
devoured  them  in  a  princely  and  dignified  manner. 
Having  completed  his  cannibal  repast,  he  flourished  his 
tomahawk  in  an  exulting  manner,  exclaiming  '*  ha  ha — 
lio  ho  1"  and  made  his  exit. 

The  manager  pos.«esscd  a  penetrating  eye,  and  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature;  but  without  arroga- 
ting much  of  the  latter  to  himself  in  this  instance,  he 
fancied  this  princely  personage  was  an  impostor,  and  his 
opinion  was  confirmed  the  following  day;  for  in  the 
middle  of  the  market-place  he  espied  the  most  puissant 
prince  Annamaboo  selling  pen-knives,  scissars,  and 
quills,  in  the  character  of  a. Jew  pedler.  '*What!"  said 
Mr.  Kemble,  "  my  prince,  is  that  you  ?  Are  not  you  a 
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pretty  Jewish  scoundrel  to  impose  upon  us  in  tliis 
manner  ?" 

Moses  turned  round,  and  with  an  arch  look  re- 
plied :    "  Princh  I)e  d d  !   I  vash  no  princh,    I  vash 

acting  like  you — you  vnsk  kings,  princh,  emperors  to- 
night, Stephen  Kembles  to-morrow ;  I  vash  humpugs, 
you  vash  humpugs,  all  vash  humpugs.^' 

Tragedy  Tom  was  a  considerable  gainer  by  this  im- 
position on  the  public  j  but  when  the  stage-keeper  pro- 
duced his  property  bill,  a  scene  of  warm  altercation  took 
place  respecting  the  several  items  contained  in  it.  The 
property  man's  employment  in  a  theatre  is  to  provide 
certain  articles  necessary  for  every  performance}  for 
instance,  tea,  coffee,  wine,  daggers,  pistols,  poison, 
thunder,  lightning,  soldiers,  virgins,  children,  &.c.  &c. 
At  benefits  these  arc  paid  for  by  the  performers,  and 
the  evening's  bill  ran  thus  : 

PROPERTE  BILL. 

Hamlet — Intcrlewd — and  Pan  torn  ime . 

Skull  and  bones 1  () 

Geting  fore  mades  of  honnor 4  0 

Gcting  too  cortyers 2  0 

Paper  for  rufs,  do 0  2 

Geting  fore  men  to  cary  cofin    1  0 

To  a  neddy  for  epilog 1  l» 

Blader  for  scalpin 0  2 

Gnin  on  myself  to  be  scalped 2  6' 

Soft  pummatum 2  0 

Traklc  and  water,  for  wine  at  banqnit   ....  0  li 

Tlirce  wite  sheets  forgosts 0  (i 

Sleeping  butcy   1  () 

Geting  a  child  for  ditto 1  0 

Bcefe  stakes  for  Pripc  Anymabow     1  4 

<un  for  ditto .  ,  ()  ,S 


0    If)      2^ 


When  Tragedy  Tom  had   with  .sonic  pains  made  out 
the  several  articlc.t,  and  read  the  sum  total,  In;  piilh-d  the 
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corner  of  liis  liat  over  his  eye,  drew  down  his  wristbands, 
took  several  strides  across  the  stage,  and  in  great  tragic 
fury  uttered :  •'  Cnt  nie  down,  scomuh-el  !  harkee,  fellow  ! 
what  is  this  vile  scroll  you  have  put  into  my  hand  ?" 
"  AVhy,  sir,  it's  the  property  bill  I  have  paid  out  of  my 
own  pocket  for  your  cruel  paniomme  and  prince  Hinn- 
hug."  "  Don't  be  impertinent,  sir,  or  cut  vie  down  if  I 
don't  shiver  you  to  atoms."  The  enraged  tragedian 
would  certainly  have  annihilated  the  poor  •stage-keeper 
if  some  one  had  not  interfered.  After  his  rage  had  in  a 
great  degree  evaporated,  he  continued:  "Carry  tliis 
literary  morceau  to  your  manager  :  if  his  company  are  not 
sufHcient  to  perform  a  common  play  and  farce  without 
supenmmerary  maids  of  honour,  courtiers,  and  sleeping 
beauties,  he  ought  to  be  at  the  expense  of  them  himself : 
as  to  your  getting  a  child,  I  have  not  the  least  objection 
to  allow  you  a  shilling  for  your  trouble  in  that  business  ; 
I  will  likewise  pay  you  for  the  gin,  the  bladder,  the 
beef-steahs,  and  tlic  ass,  because  I  do  not  know  that 
managers  are  obliged  to  provide  quadrupeds  of  that  name; 
the  biped  is  to  be  found  in  all  con)panies,  witness  the 
sapient  composer  of  this  disputed  bill."  Throwing  the 
paper  with  solemn  indignation  at  the  disappointed  pro- 
perty-man, he  stalked  away,  muttering  in  an  under 
voice,  "  cut  me  dovon  .'"  "  If  you  wait  till  I  cut  you  down, 
Mr.  Stiffrump,"  replied  the  other,  "■  you  may  hang  to 
eternity." 

THE   ARTIST. 

On  the  second  day  {says  Ryleij^  I  engaged  the  artist 
to  dinner,  and  amongst  other  matter,  rendered  peculiarly 
laughable  by  his  gestures  and  broken  English,  he  amused 
us  with  an  account  of  his  separation  from  his  wife  some 
years  previous.  "  Ah,  monsieur  Romney  !"  began  my 
guest,  "  I  am  vcr  much  please  to  see  you  so  happy  vid 
your  leetel  vife !  By  gar  I  vould  have  no  devil  bine  if 
I  had  leetel  vife.  Now,  sair,  I  vonce  had  leetel  vife,  and 
I  will  tell  you  a  story  about  niadame  Rogct,  dat  vas 
madame  le  Diable,  dat  is,  for  what  Roget  do  care.  Now, 
sair,  my  vife  vas  ver  prct,  and  vcr  much  accomplish. — 
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She  sing-a  de  song  vat  you  call  Old  Towclei";,  and  de 
Beautiful  Sarveut,  like  a  de  nightingale.  And  she  vas 
ver  goodvife  too,  for  English  vife; — roastade  beef,  boila 
de  pudding,  scold  in  de  kitchen — sometimes  in  de  par- 
lor;— she  vas  vant  to  be  vat  you  call  de  gray  horsey  but 
by  gar  I  did  choose  to  l)e  de  gray  horse  myself.  Von 
day,  sair,  I  must  tell  you,  I  did  see  in  de  market-place, 
looking  at  de  lobster,  de  salmon,  de  soal,  agentllhomme 
vid  his  coat  button  up  to  his  shin — vat  you  call  de  gen- 
teel shabby — but  for  all  dat  he  was  ver  shante,  but  his 
hair  vas  a  leetel  out  of  his  hat.  So,  sair,  it  shock  a  me 
ver  much  to  see  de  gcntilhomme  smack  a  de  lip  at  de 
good  ting  in  de  market,  and  purchase  noting.  Maybe, 
link  I,  de  gentilhomme  cash  be  all  at  de  bank,  or  he  vould 
not  stand  so  long  vid  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  pur- 
chase noting,  for  he  vas  very  shantc,  but  his  hair  vas  a 
leetel  out  of  his  hat.  So,  sair,  I  did  ask  a  de  gentilhomme 
to  dine  vid  me.  But  ven  I  did  bring  him  to  my  lodge- 
ment, madame  Roget  did  cry  out, '  Sacre  Dicn  !  vat  lousy 
beggar  you  get  dcre  ?'  You  vill  tink,  sair,  dis  atTront  a 
me  much,  to  call  a  de  gentilhomme  de  lousy  beggar;  for 
he  vas  very  sliante,  but  liis  hair  vas  a  leetel  out  of  his  hat. 
Now,  sair,  as  de  gentilliomme  coat  vas  rader  shabby,  I 
take  him  to  my  vardrobe,  and  1  say,  help  a  yourself."  So 
he  did  pull  off  his  coat,  and  l)y  gar,  sail,  dcre  vas  noting 
but  de  skin — vat  you  call  de  bare  back,  for  he  had  no 
shirt.  I  vas  ver  much  shock  at  dis,  for  he  vas  very 
shatitc,  but  his  hair  vas  a  leetel  out  of  his  hat.  Veil,  .sair, 
ven  he  vas  dress  in  my  shirt  and  my  coat,  he  did  look  ver 
veil — ver  veil  indeed — and  madanic  Roget  no  tink  him 
lousy  beggar  at  all.  Den,  sair,  he  had  ver  good  appe- 
tite— vat  you  call  stomach— but  de  vine  did  make  him 
ver  much  indispose  vid  de  vertigo  in  de  head,  (hit  by 
gar  he  could  not  stand,  and  he  vas  ver  much  for  sickj  so 
I  put  him  in  my  best  bed.  Now,  sair,  in  de  morning, 
eleven  o'clock  did  come — twelve  o'clock  did  come — but 
lie  no  come — so  I  did  go  up  to  his  ehambrc,  and  ven  I 
open  de  door,  by  gar  !  derc  did  come  out  ver  bad 
smell — vat  you  call  stink  a  la  diablo.  Anrl,  sair,  I  did 
Bce  by  de  bedside  my  silver  tabatier,  and  my  gold  vatcii. 
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vorth  fifty  guinea ; — and  I  did  say,  *  ah  !  ab  !  sair,  vat 
you  do  vid  my  vatch  and  ray  tabatier  ?  you  pick  a  my 
pocket :'  and  de  gentilliouime  did  reply,  '  dc  vatch  vas 
to  know  dchour,  and  de  tabac  to  snuff  avayde  bad  smell !' 
So  I  vas  satisfy,  for  he  vas  very  shante,  but  his  hair  vas 
a  leetel  out  of  his  hat.  Now,  sir,  de  gentilliomme  vas 
ver  much  skill  in  de  opera  ballet ;  so  he  undertake  to 
teach  raadame  Kogct  dc  grand  rigadoon,  vich  vas  more 
daii  I  could  expect,  for  lie  teach  a  my  vife  for  noting. 
Now,  sair,  von  day  I  did  send  my  violin — for  I  vas  teach 
a  de  music  den — to  dc  house  of  dc  latyto  accompany  de 
grand  piano  ;  but  ven  I  did  open  de  case,  dere  vas  no 
stick-fiddle.  So  I  did  run  home  quite  out  of  de  breath, 
and  I  did  say  to  my  boy, '  by  gar !  I  vill  vip  horse  you — 
vere  is  ray  stick-fiddle  ?  and  verc  is  mine  vife  ?'  He  did 
say,  *  she  vas  up  a  de  stair  vid  dc  gentilliomme.'  Ah ! 
ah!  tink  I,  den  he  vas  teach  her  de  grand  rigadoon  vid 
ray  stick-fiddle.  So  I  did  go  up  softly  for  fear  of  disturb 
de  instruction ;  but  ven  1  did  open  de  door,  ma  foi !  I 
did  see  de  gentilliomme  vid  his  arm  round  de  neck  of  my 
vife.  As  you  may  tink,  sair,  I  vas  ver  much  enrage  at 
dis.  '  Ah  !  ah  !  madarae  Roget,'  said  I,  '  vat  you  do 
vid  a  gentilhommc  ?'  And  she  say,  '  hold  a  your  tongue 
— de  gentilhomrae  teach  a  me  de  grand  rigadoon.'  So 
you  may  tink,  sair,  T  vas  ver  much  oblige  to  de  gentil- 
hommc, for  he  vas  skill  in  de  opera  ballet,  and  teach  a 
my  vife  for  noting — vicii  vas  more  dan  I  could  exj)ect, 
for  he  vas  very  shante,  but  his  hair  vas  a  leetel  out  of 
his  hat.  So,  sair,  ven  I  did  rise  out  of  my  bed  de  next 
morning,  I  did  inquire  for  my  vife,  and  I  could  no  find 
her  :  so  I  did  say  to  de  fille  de  chambrc,  '  vere  is  madame 
Roget  ?'  and  she  did  make  for  answer,  *  she  vas  gone  out 
vid  de  gentilhomme.'  Ah  !  ah !  tink  I  to  myself,  teach 
a  de  grand  rigadoon  so  soon  in  de  morning  !  But,  sair, 
ven  I  did  look  a  my  bureau,  by  gar  it  vas  open,  and  all 
my — vat  you  call  money — de  note — de  gold — de  silver 
—vas  all  gone.  So,  sair,  de  gentilhommc  eat  a  my  beef 
—drink  a  my  vine — take  a  my  coat,  my  shirt,  my  taba- 
tier, and  my  vatch — he  dirty  iny  best  bed — steal  a  my 
monies — and  by  gar,  sair,  to  make  a  de  conclusion,  he 
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did  Steal  a  my  vife  too.  But  for  all  dat,  he  vas  very 
shante,  but  his  hair  vas  a  leetel  out  of  his  hat." 

MILLWOOD    AS    SHE    SHOULD    BE, 

As  we  were  taking  coffee,  which  Roget  prepared  after 
the  French  fashion,  and  indeed  most  excellent  it  was, 
the  waiter  entered  with  a  manuscript  play-bill,  which 
ran  literally  as  follows  :  — 

THEATRE. 

MB.  BENJAMIN   BOULTER'si;  BAUN. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Mrs.  and  Master  Doodle. 

For  Tragedy,  Comedy,  History,  Pastoral,  Pastoral-comi- 
cal, Historical-pastoral,  Scene  uudividable,  or  Poem 
unlimited,  these  arc  your  only  men. 
This  evening  will  be  performed  in  a  most  superb  manner, 
the  Tragedy  of 
GEORGE  BARNWELL, 

OR, 

THE  LONDON  'PRENTICE. 
With  all  the  Scenery,  Machinery,  and  Dresses  necessary 
for  this  splendid  Piece. 

George  Barnwell  and  Blunt Mr.  Goclvucy. 

Thoroughgood  and  the  Uncle Mr.  Hazard. 

Trueman  and  Lucy Master  Doodle. 

If'lth  a  Sung  and  Hornpipe  in  Character. 
Millwood Mrs.  Doodle; 

Who  solicits  the  indulgence  of  her  friends  this  evening, 
on  account  of  the  delay  wliich  will  unavoidably  take 
place  after  the  3d  Act,  ou  ing  to  her  attendance  at  the 
door,  to  receive  the  half  price. 

End  of  the  Play, 

RoUus  Address  to  the  Peruvians  by  Mr.  Coekneij. 

To  which  will  be  added  a  humorous  and  truly  laughable 

Farce,  called 

THE  FREEDOM  OF  ELECTION. 
Sir  John  Barleycorn,  the  successful  candi- 
date        Mr.  (\xkney. 
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Billy  Bribcwcll,  liis  Friend Mr.  Hazard, 

Frank    Frccdrink,    who   brouglit  in    Sir 

John Mast.  Doodle. 

Mrs.Doublcclialk,  the  patriotic  Landlady  Mrs.  Doodle  ; 

^A'ho  will  speak  an  Epilogue  seated  on  a  beer  barrel. 
Pity  One  ShiUing. — Gallery,  SLvpence. 

The  barn  door  will  be  open  for  the  better  sort  of  people 

at  six  o'clock,  but  those  who  go  to  the  gallery 

must  come  through  the  pig-sty. 

A  Musician  warned.     A  Blind  Fiddler  •won't  do. 

This  curious  bill  of  fare  produced  an  irresistible  effect, 
and  completely  routed  the  devil  blue,  as  monsieur  would 
have  expressed  it. 

"  A  play  and  farce  performed  by  four  people  must  be 
worth  seeing,"  said  Ann. 

"  By  gar,  it  is  like  vat  Shaspear  say,"  observed  Ho- 
get,  "  von  man  in  his  time  play  many  part,  his  acts 
being  seventy  ages." 

"  Stop,  my  good  friend,"  said  I,  "^  you  are  sixty-three 
wide  in  your  calculation.     Seven  ages  is  the  text." 

"  Veil,  never  mind,"  replied  he;  "  vatever  de  text 
be,  de  sermon  is  goot.  Vat  say  you,  niadame  Romney? 
Shall  we  go  to  de  play  trough  de  pig-sty  or  de  barn  door  ? 
I  confess  and  profess  I  have  no  predilection  of  de  former, 
but  just  as  you  please." 

The  proposal  was  instantly  agreed  to,  and  a  little  be- 
fore seven  we  entered  the  barn  door,  and  seated  by  a 
small  table  found  the  representative  of  Millwood  painted, 
patched,  and  curled.  "  This  is  hansel,"  she  observed, 
as  we  placed  three  shillings  in  her  hand.  Then  turning 
aside,  out  of  delicacy,  I  suppose,  she  bedewed  them 
with  a  copious  sprinkling  of  saliva,  and  continued, 
"  that's  for  luck.  Would  you  choose  a  bill,  ma'am  ?" 
addressing  my  wife.  "  They  are  only  written  ones  ;  but 
my  Bobby  writes  such  a  beautiful  hand,  that  the  quality 
pefers  them." 

"  We  are  likely  to  have  a  good  house  to-night,"  ob- 
served the  representative  of  Millwood.  "  When  the 
gentry  comes  soon,  I  always  thinks  it  a  good  sign ;   and 
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we  are  sure  of  a  great  half  price. — Some  coming  to  the 
gallery,  I  see.  AViihclniina,  where  are  you  r — mind  the 
pig-sty,  you  slut.  As  I  \\as  observing,  sir,  I  always 
makes  great  beuelits.  Civility  is  a  pleasant  thing.  If 
some  of  your  vulgar  folks  stood  at  the  door,  the  gentry 
would  he  disgusted,  and  as  Isays,  civility  costs  nothing. 
You  must  not  expect  much  from  our  Barnwell  to-night,' 
— lowering  her  voice — ''  he's  hard  upon  sixty.  But 
mum.  He's  manager,  and  that  accounts  for  it.  Only 
stay  till  I  comes  on.  Perliaps  I  flatter  myself,  but  I 
never  yet  saw  one  who  undcr.-tood  the  part.  There's 
your  delicate  Millwoods,  and  your  languishing  Mill- 
woods ;  but  what  is  she  ?  I  say,  sir,  what  is  she  ?  AVhy, 
a  common  prostitute,  and  how  are  we  to  give  the  charac- 
ter of  such  people,  but  by  copying  their  manner  ?  If  you 
imitate  a  bird,  you  must  whistle  5  if  a  pig,  you  must 
^■runt.  When  old  Barnwell  comes  on  you'll  be  laughing 
..lul  cracking  your  jokes ;  but  don't,  I  beg  you  won't, 
lor  he'll  speak  to  you,  you  may  depend  upon't,  if  you  do. 
The  night  afore  last — stand  from  about  the  door,  you 
ragged  rascals,  and  let  the  quality  come  in. — Four  shil- 
lings— that's  right. — Jack,  where  are  you?  Light  the 
iVont  lamps  directly. — So,  as  I  was  saying,  sir,  the 
inmager,  niglit  afore  last,  made  but  a  cli;msy  kind  of  a 
'lie  in  Holla,  ami  a  gc?itleman  in  the  pit  cried  '  J^ncore!' 
Mjjon  which  the  Peruvian  hero  popped  up  his  head,  and 
')^wled  out, '  If  you  cnii't  behave  like  a  gentleman,  you'd 
iietter  leave  tiie  pinec ;'  then  stretched  himself  out 
igain,  and  died  like  a  man." 


JOANNA'S  PROPHECY. 

AKOU.MKNT. 

The  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Bath,  on  Good 
I'riday,  which  alTorded  so  memorable  an  instance  of 
the  credulity  of  the  nineteenth  century,  cannot  be  for- 
gotten. \\\i\\  the  usual  fate  of  reports,  which  ''gather 
.i.s  they  roll,"  tiic  terrific  denunciation  had,  when  it 
reached  Heading,  been  extended  to  Bristol  and  London, 
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one  of  which  w.is  to  be  ovorwhdmcd  by  the  tide,  and  the 
other  destroyed  by  fire,  at  the  same  moment  that  Bath 
was  to  be  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  Uuder  these 
impressions,  the  following  poem  was  written  j  and  the 
result  of  the  former  part  of  the  prophecy  happily  pre- 
cludes the  necessity  of  apologising  to  this  modern  Cas- 
sandra, for  having  added  fresh  horrors  to  her  dreadful 
prediction  : 

Woe,  Albion,  to  thy  cities  proud  ! 
Death  hovers  o'er  the  fated  crowd ; 
Fly  to  some  wood-cmbosom'd  home. 
Far  from  the  city's  splendid  dome  ; 

Fly,  fly,  whilst  yet  you  may  ! 
\\'oe  to  the  day  of  feav  and  dread ; 
The  day  the  blest  Ifedccmer  bled  ! 
E'en  in  the  consecrated  hour 
Again  shall  midnight  darkness  lour, 

And  cloud  the  noontide  ray. 

Then  shall  the  volleying  thunder  roar 
From  Cambria's  Irills  to  Devon's  shore; 
Red  flashes  light  tiie  darken'd  heaven. 
Trees,  mountains,  rocks,  in  twain  be  riven, 

Whilst  earth  ope  her  womb. 
Then  tremble,  sinners!  for  in  vain 
Ye  fly,  ye  death-devoted  train  ! 
Vainly  the  screams  of  horror  rise  ! 
While  shrieks  of  madness  rend  the  skies. 

Closes  your  living  tomb. 

Bristol,  no  more  to  Afric's  strand 
Thy  ships  shall  part  from  Freedom's  land; 
Thy  deeds  are  past :   th'  o'crvvhelming  tide 
Shall  sweep  away  thy  wealth,  thy  pride. 

Destroy  thy  very  name. 
Bath,  fair  al)ode  of  vanity, 
O  where  now  is  thy  revelry  ? 
O'erthrown  thy  domes,  thy  storied  walls, 
Cray  nobles  perish  in  thy  halls, 

With  many  a  beauteous  dame. 
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Still  I  see  that  horrid  wild ! 
Where  lovely  cities  gaily  smiled ; 
Rock^^-,  ruins,  pillars,  inouutaius  frown. 
And  echo  to  the  dismal  groan 

Of  sorrow  and  of  pain. 
Vainly  yon  buried  uretclies  strive. 
Ne'er  shall  they  leave  those  walls  alive; 
Yon  frantic  mother  to  her  breast 
Her  lifeless  child  has  fondly  press'd. 

Nor  knows  her  cares  are  vain. 

There,  dead  and  dying  men  I  see 

In  every  form  of  misery; 

Those  sounds  of  woe,  those  sights  of  fear, 

I  still  must  see,  I  still  must  hear, 

\\'ith  brain  to  madness  driven. 
But  what  is  yonder  blazing  light. 
That  glares  upon  my  aching  sight. 
Now  soars  in  dazzling  columns  high. 
Now  casts  red  radiance  on  the  sky, 

And  lights  the  eastern  heaA'en  ? 

Tis  London  ! — God  of  mercy,  save 
Her  millions  from  their  fiery  grave! 
O  grant  the  sons  of  wealth  and  crime 
Some  short  reprieve,  some  little  time 

For  penitence  and  prayer! 
It  may  not  be  : — the  blaze  is  o'er; 
The  mouldering  ruins  glare  no  more; 
And  long  shall  England's  soiTOW  rise, 
Widows  and  orphans  pour  the  cries 

Of  anguish  and  despair! 

Miss  Mitfurd. 


'i'lIR   FATAL  UNCTION; 

A   CORON-ATION  TRAGEDY  :     BY   L/ELIUS   *''*****,   M.  D. 

We  iiavc  great  pleasure  in  doing  our  utmost  to  bring 
this  iiDgularly  beautiful  production  into  notice.     It  has 
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redeemed,  in  our  opinion,  the  literary  character  of  the 
age  from  the  imputation  of  the  ])la\  ers,  to  wliom  we  may 
now  confidently  assert,  a  true  dramatic  genius  does  exist 
in  English  literature.  Not  only  is  the  subject  of  this 
tragedy  chosen  in  an  original  spirit,  and  the  fable  con- 
structed with  the  greatest  skill,  but  the  versification  and 
dialogue  are  equally  entitled  to  unqualified  praise. 

The  plot  is  founded  on  the  unhappy  coronation  of 
Carlo  Aurenzebe,  king  of  Sicily,  a  prince  of  the  Austrian 
dynasty,  who  was  put  to  death  during  the  solemn  cere- 
mony of  the  anointment  by  the  conspirators  substituting 
a  corrosive  oil  of  tiie  most  direful  nature,  instead  of  the 
consecrated  ointment ;  and  the  medical  author,  with  a 
rare  felicity,  has  accordingly  called  his  tragedy  "  The 
Fatal  Unction."  As  the  story  is  well  known,  we  think 
it  unnecessary  to  say  more  respecting  it  than  that  the 
doctor,  with  a  judicious  fidelity  to  historical  truth,  has 
stuck  close  to  all  the  leading  incidents,  as  they  are  nar- 
rated in  Ugo  Foscolo's  classic  history,  in  three  volumes 
quarto,  a  translation  of  which,  with  ingenious  annota- 
tions, may  speedily,  wq  understand,  be  expected  from 
the  animated  pen  of  sir  Robert  Wilson,  the  enterprising 
member  for  Southwark. 

Tlie  play  opens  with  a  grand  scene  in  a  hilly  country, 
in  which  JNIount  /Etna  is  discovered  in  the  back-ground. 
Butero,  who  had  a  chief  hand  in  the  plot,  enters  at  mid- 
night, followed  by  the  archbishop  of  Palermo,  whom  he 
addresses  in  the  following  spirited  lines,  his  right  hand 
stretched  towards  the  burning  mountain. 

"  There,  spitting  fires  in  heaven's  enduring  face, 
Bjhold  where  yEtna  stands  sublime,  nor  dreads 
The  vengeance  of  the  foe  he  so  insults — 
For  what  to  hini  avails  the  thunderbolt  ? 
It  cannot  harm  his  adamantine  head, 
Xor  lavish  showers  of  rain  his  burning  quench  :  — 
The  wonted  arms  with  which  tlie  warring  skies 
Do  wreak  their  wrath  upon  the  stcdfast  hills." 

After  some  further  conversation  of  this  kind,  the  arch- 
bishop says — 

"  But  why,  my  good  lord  count,  are  you  thus  shaken  ? 
T^le  spark  of  life  in  Carlo  Aurenzebe 
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Is  surely  not  eterne.     He  is  a  man  : 
The  posset  or  the  poniard  may  suffice 
At  any  time ,  my  lord,  at  any  time, 
To  give  him  his  quietus." 

"  Peace,  fool,  peace  !''  is  the  abrupt  and  impassioned  re- 
ply of  count  Butero  to  the  archbishop,  and  then  the  fol- 
lowing animated  colloquy  ensues: — 

"  Archb.     I  am  no  fool ;  you  misapply  the  term ; 
I  ne'er  was  such,  nor  such  will  ever  be. 
Oh,  if  your  lordship  would  but  give  me  hearing, 
I  would  a  scheme  unfold  to  take  him  off. 
That  ne'er  conspirator  devised  before. 

Count  Butero.   Thy  hand  and  pardon.     'Tis  my  nature's 
weakness 
To  be  thus  petulant ;  ah,  well  you  know. 
My  lord  archbishop,  for  I  oft  have  told  you. 
Told  in  confession,  how  my  too  quick  ire 
Betrays  me  into  sin.    But  thou  didst  speak 
Of  taking  off — hinting  at  Aurenzebe — 
What  was't  thou  would'st  unfold  ? 

Archh.  To-morrow,  count — 

Look  round. 

Count  Butero.    There's  no  one  near. 

Archb.  Heard  ye  not  that  ? 

Coiitit  Butero.    'Twas  but  the  mountain  belcliing — out 
upon't .' 
Pray  thee  proceed,  and  let  the  choleric  hill 
Rumble  his  bellyful,  nor  thus  disturb 
The  wary  utterance  of  tliy  deep  intents. 
What  would  you  say  ? 

Arc/i/j.  To-morrow,  my  dear  count. 

The  Carlo  Aurenzcbc,  your  sworn  foe, 
And  our  fair  Sicily's  detested  tyrant. 
Holds  in  Palermo,  with  all  antique  rites. 
His  royal  coronation. 

CoHiit  Butero.  I  know  that 

ArcUlj.  And  'tis  your  part,  an  old  tijiic-honout'd  right, 
To  place  tlic  diadem  upon  his  brow. 

Count  Butero,    Proceed^go  on. 

Arclih.  And  'lis  my  duteous  service 

To  touch  and  smear  liim  with  ilic  sacred  oil. 

Count  Buliro.     I  am  all  car— wliat  then? 

Arcli'i.  What  tlien,  my  lord  ?  what  might  not  you  and  I 
In  that  solcnmity  perform  on  him, 
To  free  the  world  of  one  so  tyrannous  ?" 

The  traitor  archbiahop  then  proceeds  to  dcvclopc  the 
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treason  which  he  had  hatched,  and  proposes,  ilJ.^ttcld  ol 
the  consecrated  oil,  to  anoint  tlic  king  with  a  deadly 
venom,  of  which  he  had  provided  himself  with  a  phial. 
Occasional  borrowed  expressions  may  be  here  and  there 
detected  in  the  dialogue  j  but,  in  general,  they  only  serve 
to  show  the  variety  of  the  doctor's  reading;  we  fear, 
however,  that  the  following  account  of  the  preparation, 
which  the  archbishop  had  procured,  must  be  considered 
as  a  palpable  imitation  of  the  history  of  Othello's  band- 
kerchief;  at  the  same  time,  it  certainly  possesses  much 
of  an  original  freshness,  and  of  the  energy  that  belongs 
to  a  new  conception. 

"  The  stuff  in  this  [showing  tlw  botflc]  a  gipsy  did  prepare 
From  a  decoction  made  of  adders'  hearts, 
And  the  fell  hemlock,  whose  mysterious  juice 
Doth  into  mortal  curd  knead  the  brisk  blood, 
Wherein  the  circling  life  doth  hold  its  course :  — 
A  friar  saw  her  sitting  by  a  well, 
Ta,sting  the  water  with  her  tawny  palm, 
And  bought  the  deadly  stuff." 

The  count  and  archbishoj)  having  agreed  ''  to  infecl 
with  death"  their  lawful  and  legitimate  monarcli,  while 
he  is  undergoing  the  fatigues  of  his  inauguration,  then 
go  to  the  palace  on  purpose  to  confer  with  certain  others 
of  the  rebellious  nobles;  and  the  scene  changes  to  a 
narrow  valley,  and  peasants  are  seen  descending  from 
the  hills,  singing  "  God  save  the  King,"  being  then  on 
their  way  towards  Palermo  to  see  the  coronation. 

Having  descended  on  the  stage,  and  finished  their 
loyal  song,  one  of  them.  Gaffer  Curioso,  sees  an  old  gipsy 
woman,  the  same  who  sold  the  poison  to  the  friar, 
standiug  in  a  disconsolate  posture,  and  going  towards 
her,  he  gives  her  a  hearty  slap  on  the  back,  and  says,  in 
a  jocund  humour — 

"  Wliat's  making  you  hing  your  gruntle,  lucky,  on  sic  a  day  a,*. 
this? 

Clp,  Och  hon  !   och  hen  ! 

Goffer  Curt.  WTiat  are  ye  och-honing  for  ? 

Gip.   Do  ye  see  that  bell  in  the  dub  there? 

Gaffer  Curi.   Wecl,  what  o't  ? 

Gip.  It's  a'  that's  left  me  for  an  ass  and  twa  creels." 
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The  carliu  having  thus  explained  the  cause  of  her  grief, 
namely,  the  loss  of  her  ass  and  paniers  in  the  mircj,  a 
conversatian  arises  respecting  the  bad  and  neglected 
state  of  the  roads,  in  which  some  political  reflections, 
rather  of  a  radical  nature,  are  made  on  the  Sicilian  go- 
vernment and  road  trustees.  In  the  end,  however,  as 
the  poor  woman  is  (juite  bankrupt,  by  the  sinking  of  her 
quadruped  argosy,  Gaffer  Curioso  persuades  her  to  go 
to  the  city,  where  she  may  perhaps  gather  as  much  money, 
by  begging  in  the  crowd  assembled  to  see  the  corona- 
tion, as  will  enable  her  to  set  up  again  with  another  ass 
and  baskets.  The  whole  of  this  scene  is  managed  with 
great  skill,  and  the  breaks  and  sparklings  of  natural 
pathos,  here  and  there  elicited,  are  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful. The  little  incongruity  of  making  the  Sicilians  con- 
verse in  our  Doric  dialect,  may,  perhaps,  by  some,  be 
deemed  a  blemish;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
different  high  characters  in  the  piece  speak  in  English, 
the  propriety  of  making  those  of  the  lower  order  talk  in 
Scotch,  we  are  convinced,  must,  upon  serious  reflection, 
appear  judicious  and  beautiful. 

When  the  peasants,  with  the  gipsy,  have  quitted  the 
stage,  the  scene  is  again  shifted,  and  we  are  introduced 
to  Carlo  Aurenzebe,  the  king,  and  the  beautiful  Splen- 
dora,  his  royal  consort,  in  their  bed-chamber.  His  ma- 
jesty has  been  up  some  time,  walking  about  the  room, 
anxious  for  the  coming  of  his  lord  chamberlain,  whose 
duty  it  was,  according  to  ancient  custom,  in  such  a  morn- 
ing, to  dress  him  ;  but  the  queen  still  presses  her  pillow 
asleep:  in  this  situation,  the  king  happens  to  cast  his 
eye  towards  the  f)ed,  and  forgetting  his  own  anxious 
cares  about  the  impending  ceremony  of  the  day,  ad- 
dresses lier  in  the  following  tender  and  touching 
verses  : — 

"  How  like  a  ro?c  her  blooming  beauty  presses 
The  smooth  plump  pillow  !  and  the  dent  it  makes 
Is  .VI  a  dimple  in  the  fO'iltlcss  check 
Of  some  sweet  babe,  whose  chubby  innocence 
Smiles  to  provoke  carcases.     O,  my  love — 
But  let  her  sleep — too  soon,  alas  !  too  toon 
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She  must  be  roused,  to  bear  her  heavy  part 
In  the  great  business  of  the  coronation." 

His  majesty  then,  in  the  most  affectionate  manner, 
steps  towards  the  bed,  and  stoops 

"  to  taste  her  check, 
That,  like  a  full-ripe  peach,  lures  the  fond  lip." 

In  the  attempt  he  awakens  her,  and  she  leaps  out  of 
bed,  startled  and  alarmed,  exclaiming — 

"  Arrest  that  traitor's  arm  !  dash  down  tlie  bowl ! — 
'Tis  fraught  with  death.'' 

And  in  this  striking  manner  we  are  apprised  that  her 
majesty  has  been  afflicted  witli  a  most  awful  and  omi- 
nous dream,  of  which,  when  she  had  somewhat  come  to 
herself,  she  gives  the  following  impressive  description : — 

"  fliethought  we  sat  witliin  an  ancient  hall. 
Our  nobles  there,  and  all  the  peeresses 
Garb'd  as  befits  the  feast  ycu  hold  to-day. 
But  as  I  look'd,  a  change  came  in  my  dream, 
And  suddenly  that  old  and  stately  hall, 
Whose  gnarled  joists  and  rafters,  richly  carved, 
■Were  drap'd  and  tassell'd  by  the  weaving  spider, 
Melted  away,  and  I  beheld  myself 
In  a  lone  churchyard,  sitting  on  a  tree, 
And  a  fell  band  of  corse-devouring  gowles, 
Both  male  and  female,  gather'd  round  a  grave. 

King.   What  did  they  there  ? 

Queen.  With  eager  hands  tbey  dug. 

Fiercely  as  hungry  Alpine  wolves  they  dug, 
Int«  th.e  hallow'd  chamber  of  the  dead, 
And,  like  those  robbers  whom  pale  science  bribes 
To  bring  fit  subjects  for  her  college  class, 
With  hideous  resurrection,  from  its  cell 
They  drew  the  sheeted  body.- 

King.  Heavens ! 

Queen.  They  did— 

And  on  the  churchyard  grass  I  saw  it  lie, 
Ghastly  and  horrible,  beneath  the  moon, 
That  paled  her  light,  seeing  a  tiling  so  grim. 

King.   Then  what  ensued  ? 

Qucciu  I  tremble  to  disclose. 

King.   I  pray  you,  tell — dearest  Splendora,  tell. 

Queen.    It  is  a  tale  will  harrow  up  your  soul. 
They  tore  the  cerements,  and  laid  out  to  view 
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The  fatted  ]:^iunch  of  one  who  erst  had  been 
The  honour'd  magistrate  of  some  famed  town, 
Or  parson  -capon-fed. 

Kiinj^.  Tremendous  Powers ! 

Q'icrii.   Then  stooping  down,  a  beauteous  gowle 
Smelt  the  wide  nostril,  and  on  looking  up, 
The  moonlight  brightening  on  her  forehead,  smiled. 

King.  O  who  will  beauty  ever  love  again  ? 

Qurcn.   Soon  without  knives  the  cannibals  began 
T(»  relish  their  foul  meal — I  saw  a  mother 
Give  to  her  child,  that  fondled  at  her  side. 
An  ear  to  mumble  with  its  boneless  gums." 

Her  ni.-ijcsty  then  continues  to  relate,  thitt  anotlicr 
change  came  over  the  spirit  of  her  flrcain,  and  tlie  f,fowles 
having  vani^^iied,  she  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  traitors, 
one  of  uhoni  tried  to  force  lier  to  drink  a  bowl  of  poison, 
when  hap[iily  she  was  roused  hy  the  king  kissjing  her 
cheek.  A  few  natural  enough  reflections  arc  made  by 
both  their  majesties  on  the  onion,  and  the  first  act  is 
terminated  by  the  lord  cliamberlain  knocking  for  admis- 
sion to  assist  his  majesty  to  dress,  while  six  mute  ladies 
come  in  with  a  robc-dc-cliambrc,  which  (hey  throw  round 
the  qticon,  and  lead  her  off  into  her  dressing-room. 

The  second  act  opens  in  the  street,  with  a  conversa- 
tion between  the  friar  who  had  bought  the  poison  from 
the  gipsy  woman,  and  the  king's  principal  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department: 

"  Sec.   My  lord  archbisliop  is  an  honest  man  : 
Much  do  I  owe  him  ;  for  by  his  good  favour 
I  was  promoted  to  the  tru.sts  I  hold. 

I'ri'ir.    I  do  not  call  his  linncsty  in  question, 
But  knowing  what  I  know,  if  you  will  promise 
To  let  me  liave  the  vacant  see,  I'll  prove 
Tliis  same  proud  prelate  a  most  plotting  traitor. 

Srr.  <jo  to,  go  to  !  thou  grow'st  ciihmmious. 

Fiinr.   I  had  a  bottle  once  of  de.ndly  venom. 

Sl(.  Why  had  you  tliat?  ()  thou  most  dimncd  villain, 
••^ay,  wherefore  kL|)t  you  poison  in  that  bottle  ? 
For  whom,  assasitin,  didst  thou  buy  the  draught  ? 

Fridi .  Will  you  not  listen  ? 

•y"^-  No :  begone  and  leave  me  ; 

I  sin  in  holding  converse  with  thy  kind; 
And  in  my  office  do  I  much  offend 
In  Hufleiing  gucli  a  man  to  roam  at  large. — 
VOL.  III.  „ 
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The  cruel'st  beast  that  in  the  forest  dens. 
The  tawny  lion,  and  the  grumbling  bear. 
Are  far  less  dangerous  than  such  as  thou ; 
They  keep  no  murd'rous  phials  in  their  pockets, 
Nor  secrete-stecl  to  do  tlieir  guilty  deeds." 

This  scene  is  conceived  \vitli  great  art ;  for  the  friar, 
a>s  the  reader  sees,  is  just  on  tlie  point  of  telling  the  se- 
rretary  of  state  that  he  had  given  the  poison  to  tlu- 
archbishop,  and  if  the  secretary  would  only  have  listened 
to  him,  the  plot,  in  all  human  probability,  would  havi; 
been  discovered.  But  the  secretary,  by  his  rashness, 
prevents  himself  from  hearing  the  suspicious  circum- 
stance of  the  archbishop  having  secretly  provided  a 
bottle  of  poison,  and  quits  the  scene,  vehemently  ex- 
pressing his  abhorrence  of  all  murderers — 

"  Whether  their  hests  they  do  vnth  pill  or  poniard, 
The  ambush'd  pistol,  or  the  bludgeon  rude, 
That  strews  the  road  with  bruins — " 

pretty  plainly  insinuating  that  he  considers  the  friar  as 
one  of  those  bad  characters, 

"  Who  make  no  pause  in  their  fell  purposes." 

The  friar,  who  is  a  very  honest  man,  though  longing 
a  little  for  promotion  in  the  church, — which,  by  the  waj, 
is  a  natural  enough  feeling  in  a  clergyman, — justly  in- 
dignant at  the  imputation  of  the  secretary  of  state,  breaks 
out,  after  that  minister  has  made  his  exit,  into  this  noble 
soliloquy:     * 

"  O  that  the  gods,  when  they  did  fashion  me 
Into  this  poor  degraded  thing  of  man, 
Had  but  endow'd  me  with  the  tiger's  form, 
And  for  these  weak  and  ineffectual  hands, 
Had  bless'd  me  with  that  noble  creature's  feet, 
I  would  have  torn  the  saucy  dotard's  throat. 
We  murderer  !  what,  I  that  came  to  speak 
IMy  strong  suspicion  of  the  plotting  prelate, 
To  have  my  words  of  trutli  with  rage  repell'd, 
And  the  wann  mUk  of  human  kindness  in  me 
Tax'd  with  the  thickness  of  a  felon's  blood  !" 

While  the  friar  is  in  this  resentful  mood,  count  Bu- 
tero  enters,  and  a  long  and  highly  poetical  dialogue  takes 
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place,  in  tlie  course  of  which  the  friar  is  led  to  suspect 
that  Lis  lordship  has  some  secret  understanding  with  the 
archbishop,  and  that  between  them  something  of  a  very 
dreadful  nature  has  been  concerted. 

"  Count.  But  tell  me,  monk,  where  lies  the  guilt  of  it. 
To  die  is  to  be  not — and  what  is  slain 
Is  therefore  notliing.     How  then,  tell  me,  father. 
Can  that  which  nothing  is,  be  guilt,  tliat  is 
A  thing  most  heinous — both  in  earth  and  heaven? 

Friar.  There's  atheism  in  such  subtlety. 
I  pray  thee,  son,  to  change  these  desperate  thoughts  ; 
They  smack  of  sin,  and  may  draw  down  for  ever 
That  wingetl  thing  that  is  more  truly  thee 
Than  is  tlie  clothes  of  flesh  and  bone  thou  wear'st, 
Loading  its  pinions,  that  would  else  expand, 
And,  eagle-Lke,  soar  onward  to  the  skies. 

Cuutit.  I'll  hear  no  more — thou  speak'st  but  priestly  prate, 
And  the  archbishop  has  a  better  knowledge 
Of  what  'tis  fit  we  sliould  believe. 

Friar.  My  lord, 

If  that  his  grace — my  lord  Butero,  liear  me — 
Nor  turn  your  back  so,  with  a  mouth  of  scorn — 
I  say,  my  lord,  if  the  archbishop  Iiolds 
Such  shocking  doctrines,  and  retains  liis  see, 
I  doubt,  I  doubt,  he  is  no  honest  man. 
But  one  that's  school'd  and  fashion'd  fur  much  sin. 

Count  B.  How  know  you,  knave,  that  he's  prepared  to  sin? 

Friar.  I  said  not  so, — you  have  not  licard  aright. 
But  why,  my  lord,  sliould  you  look  so  alarni'd  ? 
What  signifies  the  prelate's  sin  to  thee. 
Or  tliine  to  him— that  thou  shouldst  quail  to  hear  ? 
I  did  but  say,  he  was  no  honest  man. 
Ah,  count  Butero,  you  do  know  he  is  not. 
U'liy  do  you  start,  and  lay  your  dexter  Jiand 
So  on  the  cut  ^tccl  of  tliat  glittering  hilt? 
I  did  not  charge yr>7/  with  dishonesty; 
I  spoke  but  of  his  grace— look  to't,  niy  lord : 
Your  threat'ning  gestures  volumes  tell  to  me, 
Of  something  dreadful  in  the  womb  of  tinie, 
Hatching  between  you  and  tliat  wicked  prelate. 

[/ill/  tin:  Frinr  :  lite  Count  fullows  him  ajtupacfs 
■with  hin  Hxtitrd  dra-u-n,  Imt  siidilnily  check)  hivisrif, 
and,  rrtnruiug,  shiuthts  it.\ 

Cimnt.  Back  to  thy  home,  my  bright  and  trusty  blade; 
I'll  not  comniisfiion  tlicc  for  aught  so  mean. 
Thy  prey  is  royalty— a  jibing  i)rie»t 
Would  but  impair  the  lustre  of  the  steel 
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Yet  lie  suspects^  and  may  to  others  tell 
His  blircwd  conjectures,  and  a  search  detect 
Our  schemed  intent  to  make  the  coronation 
Administer  to  bold  ambition's  purpose." 

The  count  then  retires,  and  the  scene  changes  to  r. 
hall  in  the  palace,  vvlune  the  queen,  in  her  loljes  of  state, 
ib  addressed  by  the  old  gipsy. 

"  Gij/.  Stop,  lady  fair,  with  jewcll'd  hair, 
And  something  gie,  to  hear  frae  me, 
That  kens  what  is,  and  what  shall  be. 

Queen.  Alas,  poor  soul !  take  that  small  change,  and  go — 
I  have  no  time  to  list  my  fortune's  spacing. 
This  is  the  Coionation-day,  and  I, 
That  am  the  queen  of  this  resplendent  land, 
Have  a  great  part  in  that  solemnity. 

Gip.  Pause  and  ponder,  noble  dame ; 
Swords  have  points,  and  lamps  have  flame : 
Bottles  cork'd  we  may  defy ; 
But  doctors'  drugs  arc  jeopardy. 

Queen.  This  is  most  myFticr.l.    AVhat  doth  she  mean  ? 

Gif,  I  heard  a  tale,  I  may  not  tell, 
I  saw  a  sight,  I  saw  it  well ; 
In  priestly  garb  the  vision  sped. 
And  then  a  body  without  head ; 
A  traitor  died,  a  hangman  stood — 
He  held  it  up  —red  stream'd  the  blood  ; 
The  people  shouted  one  and  all, 
As  people  should  wlien  traitors  fall ; 
But  O,  thou  queen  of  high  degree, 
AVhat  'vails  the  gladsome  shout  to  thee  ? 

QiKoi.   This  is  mere  rave — I  understand  it  not. 
Away,  poor  wretch, — I'll  send  for  thee  again  !" 

The  gipsy  is  accordingly  dismissed  with  "  the  sinalj 
change"  which  her  majesty  had  bestowed  ;  for  "  it  is  a 
liw  of  our  nature,"  in  such  circumstances,  to  deride  ad- 
monition, and  the  author  evinces  his  profound  knowledge 
of  man,  in  thus  representing  the  queen,  reckless  alike  of 
lier  pro])hetic  dreara  and  the  gipsy's  prediction,  still 
going  undismayed  to  the  coronation. 

The  next  scene  represents  an  apartment  where  the 
regalia  of  Sicily  is  kept.  The  crown  and  the  other  en- 
signs of  royalty  are  seen  on  a  table,  and  among  them  an 
ivory  pigeon,  with  a  golden  collar  round  its  neck.  The 
archbishop  enters  with  an  officer,  the  keeper  of  the  re- 
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galia,  and  the  following  brief  but  striking  conversation 
^-iisues  : 

"  Archl.  Are  all  thingi  now  prepared  ? 

Ojf.  They  are,  my  lord. 

Archl.  Clean' J  and  made  ready  for  their  solemn  use? 

Oy.  They  have  been  all  done  newly  uj),  your  grncc, 
For,  in  the  time  of  old  (jueen  Magdalen, 
Wliose  sordid  nature  history  well  records, 
^^ome  of  the  gems  and  precious  stones  were  stolen. 

Arc/lb.  So  I  have  read,  and  that  one  day  the  lord, 
W'lio  dien  with  justice  held  the  seals  of  state, 
Did  catch  her  with  the  crown  upon  her  lap, 
nigging  the  jewels  with  her  scissars  out, 
To  ^(.11  tlwrn  to  a  Jew. 
But  how  is  this  !  — 

Wliere  is  the  golden  spoon  I  nnist  employ 
To  pour  the  sacred  oil  on  royally  ? 

OJ'.  'Tis  here  beside  the  dove. 

Arc.'ib.  Give  me  liic  dove. 

Oj:  'Tis  fuU,  your  grace. 

Arch'j.  Ye  gmls,  what  have  I  done  ! 

The  sacred  oil  I  liave  spilt  on  the  Hoor — 
[Jut  'lis  no  matter,  ftill  the  dove  is  full. 
Ves,  though  from  <igc  to  age  it  hath  been  pour'd, 
Yea,  emptied  on  a  hundred  royal  heads, 
atilJ,  when  'tis  needed,  is  Uic  pigeon  full.-  - 
But  go  and  bring  a  cloth  to  wipe  that  up. — 

{Exit  thcOjjiccr  ;  in  his  absence  th>:  Aichbiihitp  /a/,'  v 
a  phial  uut  of  his  pockety  and,  utucrewing  the  head 
offheduvc,  empties  the  poison  inlo  ihelwlluxc  -wfiirk 
he'd  the  oil,  siiijiug,^ 
Now  this  will  do— for  who  shall  da7e  to  question 
The  miracle  that  dotli  rcplenisli  still 
This  legendary  bauble  ? 

[He  eulcr  OJ/irer  with  ic  <.<7t<  /.] 

AnM.  Olficer, 

Be  ye  in  readiness ;  the  charter'd  nobles, 
.VpiMjinted  to  bring  fortii  tliese  I)  dlow'd  ensigns, 
VViJl  soon  be  here  to  bear  iheni  to  the  presence. 

[Esit  the  ArehlAshop  ;  and  the  (JJflcet  is  snii  wipiKi; 
up  tlic  holy  oil  as  the  drop  scene  falls.]" 

'Ilic  whole  of  tliis  act  is  perfect,  the  (lialomie  rich  and 
.il.jnupriatc,  and  the  action  never  Ha^-^s  for  a  riioincnf. 
I. lit  j)roccc(l.s  with  an  awful  and  appalling  rapidity 

'I'hc  drama  is  very  projx-rly  di\i(h(|  int(»  only  three  acts 
ui  parts,  ffie  ljeginning,the  middh:,  (mil  the  end,  which  the 
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aiillior  tastefully  denominates  "  the  preparation/'  "  tlic 
operation,"  and  "  the  consummation ;"  and  the  third 
and  last  opens  with  the  peasants  and  Palermitans  as- 
sembled to  sec  the  coronation  procession,  and  all  talking 
Scotch  in  the  most  natural  manner. 

"  Gujfcr  Cnrioso.  Hoots,  ye  stupit  mucklc  slot;  what  gart  you 
tread  on  my  taes,  yc  suiupli  that  ye  are  ? 

at.  Taes !  ha'e  ye  taes  ?  I'm  sure  a  brute  like  you  should  ha'e 
been  bom  baith  wi'  horns  and  clutes. 

C'iJ}]:r  Cnrioso.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is, — gin  ye  speak  hat  gait 
to  me,  decvil  do  me  gude  o'  you,  but  I'll  split  your  harn-pan. 

1  Foil.  C'if.  Black  and  sour,  honest  folk,  for  gudesake  dinna  fight. 

2  Fern,  Cit,  Whcesht,  wheesht !  it's  coming  noo! 

[The  procession  enters  with  solemn  music  ;  titc  crowd 
increases,  and  the  Friar  comes  i7i  at  one  side,  and 
the  old  Gipsy  ivoman  at  the  other.] 
dp.  Wo.  That's  the  friar  who  bought  the  venom  frae  me  at  tl)c- 
well — I'll  watch  liini — For  what,  I  wonder,  did  he  buy  the  venom  ? 
Friar.  As  tlio  archbishop  passes  to  tlie  church 
I'll  mark  him  well — for,  in  my  heart,  I  fear 
He  meant  no  virtue,  when  he  me  entreated 
To  give  tlie  deadly  ointment  to  his  care. 
Gip.  Wo.  The  friar's  surely  no  right  in  the  head — He's  speaking 
to  himsel — I'll  hearken  to  what  he's  saying. 

Friar.  How  he  deceived  me!    no  preferment  yet 
Has  recompensed  me  for  the  fatal  phial. 
Gip.  Wo.  Fatal  phial! — He's  talking  about  my  wee  bottle. 
Friar.  The  fell  archbishop,  and  the  count  Butero, 
With  others  of  the  baronage,  have  long 
Been  justly  decm'd  much  discontented  men. 
Gip.  Wo,   That's  nae  lie ;  for  wha's  no  discontented  noo  a-days  ? 
Friar.  The  two  have  plotted  ; — stratagems  and  spoil 
Were  in  tiie  gesture  of  the  choleric  count, 
What  time  we  spoke  together,  and  his  look 
Told  me  the  prelate  was  with  him  concern'd 
To  work  some  dire  and  woeful  overthrow. 
Would  that  I  ne'er  had  parted  with  that  phial 
To  the  proud  metropolitan  ! 
Gip.  Wo.  Eh,  megsty  !  he's  gi'en  the  bottle  to  tlie  archbishop  ! 
1  Fe7n.  Cit.   See  ye  that  poor  doited  monk  'i  he's  been  mumbling 
to  himsel,  and  never  looking  at  the  show. 

Fern.  Cit,  And  the  tinkler  wife  has  been  hearkening  to  every  wprd 
he  said. 

1  Fern.  Cit.  But  look,  oh,  there's  the  archbishop  carrying  the 
holy  doo— and  see  count  Butero  with  the  crown— Oh  me!  what  ,i 
grand  like  thing  it  is  ! 

Cit.  Noo,  lads,  be  ready — the  king's  minister's  coming. — Tune 
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your  jnpes  for  a  gude  liiss  to  him  for  the  new  tax  on  kail  pots  and 
amries.  [As  tlic prime  minhtcr  passes,  the  mob  all  hiss  and  hovl. 

Friar.  The  prelate  look'd  at  me  as  he  pass'd  by, 
And  there  was  meaning  in  liis  scowling  glance. 
Gip.  Wo.  I'll  gie  the  king  warning  o'  the  plot,   and  may  be  he'll 
lielp  me  to  another  ass  and  creels. 

1  Fem.  Cil.  Ah  me !  what  a  lovely,  lovdy  gown   the  queen's 
got  on. 

C.'it.  Now,  three  cheers  for  the  king. 

I  The  King  and  Queen  enter  under  a  cloth  of  state, 
supported  by  Bashaws,  and  the  people  sing  a  verse 
of  "  God  save  the  King,'"  at  the  end  of  uhich  the 
Gipsy  Woman  rushes  forward.] 
Gip.  Halt,  king,  and  list — beware,  beware, 
For  traitors'  hands  have  laid  a  snare ! 

Queen.  Come  in,  my  liege,  'tis  but  a  crazy  hag, 
That  makes  her  living  by  predicting  woe. 

King,  Her  voice  is  most  portentous,  it  hatli  cow'd 
The  manhood  of  my  bosom,  dearest  chuck ; 
And  I  v/ould  fain,  till  some  more  happy  omen, 
Defer  the  coronation. 

Quc::n.  Heed  her  not, 

But  let  us  in,  and  on  the  seat  of  power 
Be  consecrated  wiili  tlic  holy  unction. 

King.  Alas,  my  heart  misgives  ! — An  unaccustom'd  load 
Doll)  lung  on  my  stulV'd  stomach,  and  forbids 
All  cheer  to  enter  with  my  boding  fancies — 
Would  tliat  most  ominous  wretch  were  well  away;^ 
Avaunt !  thou  raving  Pythia — hie  thee  hence ! 
1  Fcm.  Cit.  Eh  me  !  how  the  spae-wife  has  terrified  the  king  ! 
Cil.  Down  wi'  the  auld  radical  jaud,  she's  no  canny. 

T/u-  mob  sci::c  the  Gipsy  Woman  and  carry  her  off, 
and  tfien  t/ie  second  verse  of'^  God  save  the  King''' 
is  sung,  and  the  procession  passeg."] 

"  It  is  a  law  of  our  nature"  to  have  oppressive  pre- 
setitimcuts  on  those  occasions  when  we  have  prepared 
ourselves  to  enjoy  tlie  greatest  pleasure  ;  and  our  aiitlior 
has,  in  tlie  foregoing  scene,  handled  tiiis  with  a  free  :ind 
delicate  pencil,  happily  representing  Carlo  Anrenzcbe, 
in  the  very  high  au'l  palmy  state  of  his  coronation,  af- 
flicted witli  thick-coiuing  fancies.  The  uiiflainited  con- 
fidence of  the  (piecn,  and  her  contempt  of  the  omens,  is 
impressively  illustrative  of  the  Idindncss  of  maidund  to 
impending  misfortunes.  \Vc  do  not  recollect  that  "  this 
Jaw  of  our  nature"  has  ever  been  illustrated  in  poetry  or 
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tlic  (iuiuia  before.  Tlie  action^  too,  of  the  spoctators  is 
sini^ailarly  felicitous  in  this  scene.  Nothing  can  be  more 
uatural,  than  tliat  in  a  crowd  people  should  tread  on  one 
another's  toes  ;  and  the  various  shades  of  popular  feel- 
ing are  exhibited  with  great  address.  The  first  lord  ol 
the  treasury  is  hissed  for  having  levied  a  new  tax  ;  but 
the  universal  rcsj)ect  for  the  character  and  ofltce  of  the 
monarch  is  finely  displayed  in  the  burst  of  indignation 
with  which  the  populace  seize  tiic  sibyl,  and  drag  iier 
to  immediate  punishment.  They  do  not,  however,  put 
lier  to  death,  as  might  be  supposed  from  what  takes 
place,  and  by  w  hich  the  interest  of  the  plot,  now  hasten- 
ing rapidly  to  an  issue,  is  so  much  augmented,  for  she 
is  afterwards  seen  dripping  wet  in  the  grand  assemblage 
of  all  the  dramatis  pcrsonjB  at  the  catastrophe,  having 
only,  as  her  condition  implies,  been  pnuipcd  ni)on. 

The  second  scene  presents  the  interior  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  the  ccrcnKuiy  of  the  coronation  going  forward. 
The  arch!)ishop  prepares  to  anoint,  and  he  looks  pale 
and  agitated.  The  friar,  who  had  followed  him  closely, 
observes  his  agitation,  ayd  also  the  interest  and  anxiety 
with  which  count  Butero  watches  the  action. 

'••  Filtr.  Why  sliould  liis  liaiid  so  shake?— tliat  iv'ry  tlovc, 
Framed  guileless  from  the  Afric  beast's  huge  tooth, 
Can  have  no  harm  in  it. — lie  takes  the  spoon — 
What  spell  of  witcliery  is  in  that  spoon, 
To  make  his  hand  so  ])alne{l  as  with  drtad  .•' — 
He  pours  the  oil  into  its  golden  mouth  ; 
Av.iX  now  he  sets  the  pigeon  on  the  altar, 
And  'gins  to  drop  the  unction  on  the  head. 
Ye  gods  !  why  should  his  majesty  so  start. 
As  if  the  ointment  were  the  oil  of  vitriol  ? 

Kinf^.   Hold,  my  lord  archbishop,  I  p;ay  tliee  hold  ! 
Thou  droppcst  fire  upon  me.     Treason,  ho ! 
1  burn,  I  burn  !— ()  for  some  quenching  engine 
To  lave  my  kindled  head  -O  !   water,  water  ! 
My  love,  Splendora,  I  am  scorch'd  with  something 
Hotter  than  fire  !— Dost  see  if  my  head  (lames  ? 

[//  great  coininotion  takes  place  in  the  church  ;  the 
Qnee7ijaints,  as  Carlo  Aurenr.ehe  ruahcs  disiraried 
off  the  stage.  ] 

^In.hh.  He's  mad  I — the  man  is  cursed  by  heaven  with  craze. 
And  fate  has  will'd  Butero  for  our  king. 
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Fnar.  'Tv.as  you  that  did  it !— O  thou  wicked  prelate  !  - 
Noble  Sicilians,  draw  your  swords,  and  seize 
This  holy  traitor.— Here  I  do  accuse  him 
Of  highest  treason,  blood,  and  sacrilege ; 
And  count  Butero  art  and  part  with  liim, 
In  the  dread  action  that  appals  you  all. — 
Ladies,  look  to  the  queen. 

Secretary.  Alas  !  good  priest. 

New  do  I  rue  how  I  rejected  thee, 
And  scorn'd  the  warning  that  thou  wouldst  have  given. 

Friar.  Ah,  wise  too  late  ! — But  where's  his  majesty  ? 
I-'letl  in  distraction — let  us  see  to  him. 

{Eiit  Friar  and  th€  Sccntarij  of  State.  The  LuJits 
carry  oj/'i/ie  Quecit.,  and  tite  Nohka  seize  ihcAreli- 
bishojj  and  Count  Butcro.'\ 

.hckb.  I'll  speak  no  more,  from  this  accursed  hour. 

0  count  Butero,  partner  of  my  crime. 
My  lips  arc  seal'd  in  adamantine  silence  ; 
Yon  marble  statue  of  departed  wortli 

Is  not  more  silent  on  its  pedestal, 
Than  from  this  time  am  I. 

Count  B.  Take  me  away  ! 

.Since  I  have  miss'd  the  guerdon  of  my  purpose, 

1  am  grown  reckless  of  all  penalties. 
Hew  me  in  pieces,  lop  my  limbs  away. 

With  pincers  rive  my  quivering  flesh,  and  pluck 
'    These  visionary  orbs  from  out  their  sockets ; 
-My  tongue  tear  hence,  and  Sing  it  to  the  dogs; 
Yea,  all  extremities  of  torture  try, — 
I  can  endure  them  all ! 

Archb.  'Tis  a  vain  brag — 

But  let  me  speak  no  more,  lest  my  unguarded  tongue 
Betray  some  secret  that  may  fatal  prove. 

[Enter  Friar,  Jbllowed  bj  the  Gijisy  H'oitiun,  drijj- 
ing  \ixt.\ 

Friar.  O  horror,  horror  !  never  tongue  nor  pen 
Ilath  told  what  now  liatli  chanced — The  frantic  king, 
Kuihing  distracted,  in  ilie  public  eye. 
Began  to  reel  and  stagger  in  his  woe. 
And  presently  his  head  did  smoke ;  anon 
The  bursting  fires  shot  wildly  from  his  eyes. 
And  like  a  lighted  torch  he  burning  stood, 
.No  succour  olfer'd — all  the  trembling  tlirong, 
TransKx'd,  look'd  on,  incapable  to  aid." 

Here  properly  the  drama  sliould  have  cndi'A  ,  luil  tiu^ 
author,  conscious  of  his  strength,  changes  the  scent-,  atul 
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introduces    the  queen  again,  but  in  a  mad  state,  fol- 
lowed by  her  ladies,  wringing  their  hands. 

"  Queen.  I  had  a  lover  once — where  is  he  now  ? 
Oft  in  his  vows  he  spoke  of  darts  and  flames  ; 
Alas !  I  heeded  not  that  too  fond  tale, 
But  I  have  lived  to  see  him  burn  indeed. 
O  ye  cool  fountains  and  ye  flowing  springs, 
Where  were  your  waters  in  that  fatal  hour  ? 
Could  I  have  wept  like  you,  my  copious  tears 
Had  been  sufficient  to  liave  qucnch'd  the  fire. 
Ha!  thou  foreboding  owl,  thou  gipsy  hag, 
^^Tiy  didst  tliou  warn  nie  of  this  woeful  chance, 
And  charm  ine  to  despise  the  admonition  ?" 

"  The  law  of  our  nature,"  which  thus  induces  her  ma- 
jesty at  once  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  gipsy's 
predictions,  and  to  accuse  the  old  woman  of  Iiaving  ren- 
dered her  incredulous,  every  man  who  has  had  any  ex- 
perience of  himself  must  have  felt,  and  cannot  but  be 
alive  to  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  Splcndora's  address 
to  tlie  doctor's  Cassandra.  But  we  must  come  to  a 
conclusion.  The  extracts  which  we  have  so  largely  given 
will  enable  the  public  toappreciatc  the  merits  of  this  ex- 
traordinary performance,  and  we  trust  and  hope  the  sale 
will  be  such  as  to  induce  the  author  to  favour  the  world 
soon  again  with  some  new  effort  of  his  impressive  talent. 
AVhether  "The  Fatal  Unction"  is  calculated  to  succeed 
in  representation  we  cannot  undertake  to  determine  3 
but  we  do  not  think  that  any  sound  critic  will  admit  the 
objection  as  valid,  which  Miss  Dance  made  to  it  when  it 
was  proposed  to  her  to  undertake  the  part  of  the  gip- 
sy, namely,  that  no  lady  would  consent  to  stain  lier 
complexion  with  umber,  and  therefore  the  piece  never 
could  be  properly  i)erformcd.  We  think,  however,  the 
experiment  might  have  been  made,  and  Miss  Dance,  in 
the  pai't  of  Splendora,  would  have  been  a  most  lovely 
and  interesting  representative,  particularly  in  the  mad 
scene,  for,  to  use  the  words  of  an  eloquent  theatrical 
critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Correspondent,  "  Who,  that  saw 
Miss  Dance  in  Belvidcra,  can  for  a  moment  hesitate  in 
allowing  licr  pathos  and  fine  feeling  ?  and  so  true  were 
they  both  to  natui'c,  tliat  we  shall   venture  to  say,  hers 
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were  not  feigned  tears — who,  that  beheld  her  in  tliat 
arduous  part,  will  deny  that  she  had  a  voice  of  great 
extent  and  compass  ?  The  mad  scene  was  terrific  and 
heart-rending  in  the  highest  degree  ;  and  the  ineftable 
smile  of  insanity  which  she  gave,  while  she  fancied  that 
she  had  Jaffier  in  her  arms,  and  the  strangely  changed 
tone  of  her  voice  on  that  occasion,  were  certainly  never 
more  happily  conceived,  or  executed  with  more  distract- 
ing effect."  By  the  way,  we  should  here  mention,  that 
the  other  day,  in  a  certain  bookseller's  shop,  we  heard 
a  professor  in  a  university,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
collea:e,  say  to  a  gentleman  who  was  speaking  in  raptures 
of  Miss  Dance's  poor  Belvidera's  smile,  "  What  did  she 
go  mad  for  ?''  To  think  of  any  man  in  this  enlightened 
age  asking  "  What  Belvidera  went  mad  for  ?"  and  that 
man,  too,  not  a  professor  of  divinity  !  ! 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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Some  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  prisoners  belonging 
to  the  outgangs,  in  Norfolk  Island,  being  sent  into  cam[) 
on  Saturday,  to  draw  the  weekly  allowance  of  provisions 
for  his  mess,  fell  unfortunately  into  the  company  of  a 
partjof  convicts,  who  were  playing  at  cards  for  their  al- 
lowance, a  thing  very  frequent  amongst  them.  With  as 
little  resolution  as  his  superiors  in  similar  situations, 
after  being  a  while  a  looker  on,  he  at  length  suffered 
himself  to  be  persuaded  to  take  a  hand  ;  .ind  in  the  even) , 
lost  not  only  his  own  ])ortion,  bat  tliat  of  the  whole  mess. 
Being  a  man  of  a  timid  nature,  his  misfortune  overcame 
his  reason,  and  conceiving  his  situation  among  liis  mess- 
mates would  be  insupportable,  he  formed  and  executed 
the  extravagant  resolution  of  absconding  into  the  glcns. 
Every  possible  inqtiiry  was  now  made  after  him  :  it 
was  knouii  that  lie  had  drawn  the  allowance  of  his  mess, 
and  almost  in  the  same  moment  discovered  that  he  had 
lost  it  at  play;   search  tipoii  search  was  however  Njade 
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to  no  purpose.  However,  as  it  was  iiiipossil)le  tliat  he 
could  subsist  witliout  occasionally  marauding,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  he  must  be  shortly  taken  in  his  predatory  ex- 
cursions. Tiiese  expectations,  iiowcvcr,  were  in  vain, 
for  tiic  fellow  managed  his  business  with  sueii  dexterity, 
keeping  closely  within  his  retreat  during  the  day,  and 
marauding  for  his  subsistence  by  night,  that  in  despite  of 
the  narrow  compass  of  the  island,  he  eluded  all  search. 
His  nocturnal  depredations  were  solely  confined  to  the 
supply  of  his  necessities; — Indian  corii,  potatoes,  pump- 
kins, and  melons,  lie  seldom  visited  tiic  same  place  a 
secon<l  time  J  but,  shifting  from  place  to  place,  always 
contrived  to  make  his  escape  almost  before  the  theft  was 
discovered,  or  the  depredator  suspected.  In  vain  was  a 
reward  offered  for  his  apprehension,  and  year  after  year 
every  possible  search  instituted  :  at  times  it  was  consi- 
dered that  he  was  dead,  till  the  revival  of  tlie  old  trade 
proved  that  the  dexterous  and  invisible  thief  still  ex- 
isted. 

In  the  pursuit  of  him,  his  pursuers  have  often  been  so 
near  him,  that  he  has  not  unfrequently  heard  their  wishes 
that  they  might  be  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  him. 
The  reward  being  promised  in  spirits,  a  temptation  to 
which  many  would  have  sacrificed  their  brother,  excited 
almost  tiie  whole  island  to  join  in  the  pursuit;  and  even 
those  whose  respectability  set  them  above  any  pecu- 
niary compensation,  were  animated  with  a  desire  of 
hunting  in  so  extraordinary  a  chase.  These  circum- 
stances concurred  to  aggravate  the  terror  of  the  unhappy 
fugitive,  as  from  his  repeated  depredations  he  indulged 
not  the  most  distant  hope  of  pardon.  Nothing  of  this 
kind  was,  however,  intended  ;  it  was  humanely  thought 
that  he  had  already  sustained  sufficient  |)unishment  for 
his  original  crime,  and  that  his  subsequent  depredations, 
being  solely  confined  to  necessary  food,  were  venial^  and 
rendered  him  rather  a  subject  of  pity  than  of  criminal 
infliction.  Of  these  resolutions,  however,  he  knew  no- 
thing, and  therefore  his  terror  continued. 

Cliance,  however,  accom])lished  what  had  baffled  every 
fixed  design.    One  morning,  about  break  of  day,  a  man 
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goiijg  to  his  labour  observed  a  fellow  hastily  crossiiij^ 
tlic  road  ;  he  was  instantly  struck  with  the  idea  that  this 
must  be  tlic  man,  the  ol)ject  of  such  general  pursuit. 
Animated  with  this  belief,  he  exerted  his  utmost  efforts 
to  seize  him,  and  after  a  vigorous  opposition  on  the 
part  of  tlie  poor  fugitive,  finally  succeeded  in  his  design. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  to  assure  the  afflicted  wretch  tliat 
his  life  was  safe,  and  that  his  apprehension  was  souglit 
only  to  relieve  him  from  a  life  more  suited  to  a  beast 
than  a  human  creature. 

The  news  of  his  appreliension  tiew  through  the  island, 
and  every  one  was  more  curious  than  another  to  gain  a 
sight  of  this  phenomenon,  who,  for  upwards  of  five  years 
had  so  efiectually  secluded  himself  from  all  human  so- 
ciety. Upon  being  brought  into  the  camp,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  governor,  never  did  condemned  malefactor 
feel  more  acutely;  he  appeared  to  imagine  that  the  mo- 
ineut  of  Ids  execution  approached,  and,  trembling  in 
every  joint,  seemed  to  turn  his  eyes  in  search  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. His  person  was  such  as  may  well  be  con- 
(cived  from  his  long  seclusion  from  human  society;  his 
beard  had  never  been  shaved  from  the  moment  of  his 
disappearance  ;  he  was  clothed  in  some  rags  ho  had 
picked  up  by  the  way  in  some  of  his  nocturnai  peregrina- 
tions, and  even  his  (nvn  language  was  at  first  uiinlter- 
able  and  unintelligible  by  him. 

After  some  previous  (piestion  ;,  as  to  what  had  in- 
duced him  to  form  such  a  resolution,  and  by  what  means 
he  had  so  long  subsisti;d,  tlie  governor  gave  him  his 
pardon,  and  restored  l.im  to  society,  of  which  he  after- 
warrjs  became  a  very  useful  member. 
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Hk  wander'd  on,  along  the  beach, 

'I'ill  within  llic  range  of  a  carbine's  reach 

Of  the  leaguer'd  wall  ;   but  they  saw  him  ikiI  , 

Or  how  could  he  'scape  from  tin;  hostile  slot  > 
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Did  traitors  lurk  in  the  Christians'  hold? 

Were  their  hands  grown  stiff,  or  their  hearts  wax'd  cold  ? 

I  know  not,  in  sooth  j   but  from  yonder  wall 

There  flash'd  no  fire,  and  there  hiss'd  no  ball, 

Though  he  stood  beneath  the  bastion's  frown. 

That  flank'd  the  sca-vvard  gate  of  the  town  j 

Though  he  heard  the  sound,  and  could  almost  tell 

The  sullen  words  of  the  sentinel, 

As  his  measured  step  on  the  stone  below 

Clank'd,  as  he  paced  it  to  and  fro ; 

And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 

Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival, 

Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcass  and  limb ; 

They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him ! 

From  a  Tartar's  skull  they  had  stripp'd  the  flesh. 

As  ye  peel  the  fig  when  its  fruit  is  fresh  j 

And  their  white  tusks  crunch'd  o'er  the  whiter  skull, 

As  it  slipp'd  through  their  jaws  when  their  edge  grew 

dull. 
As  they  lazily  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead. 
When  they  scarce  could  rise  from  the  spot  where  they  fed  ; 
So  well  had  they  broken  a  lingering  fast 
With  those  w)io  had  fallen  for  that  night's  repast. 
And  Alp  knew,  by  the  turbans  that  roll'd  on  the  sand. 
The  foremost  of  these  were  the  best  of  his  band. 
The  scalps  ^vere  in  the  wild  dog's  maw. 
The  hair  was  tangled  round  his  jaw  j 
But  close  by  the  shore,  on  the  edge  of  the  gulf. 
There  sat  a  vulture  flapping  a  wolf. 
Who  had  stolen  from  the  hills,  but  kept  away, 
Scared  by  the  dogs,  from  the  human  preyj 
But  he  seized  on  his  share  of  a  steed  that  lay, 
Pick'd  by  the  birds,  on  the  sands  of  the  bay ! 
Alp  turned  him  from  the  sickening  sight : 
Never  had  sliakcn  his  nerves  in  fight  j 
But  he  better  could  brook  to  behold  the  dying, 
Deep  in  the  tide  of  their  warm  blood  lying, 
Scoich'd  with  the  death-thirst,  and  writhing  in  vain, 
Than  the  perishing  dead  who  arc  past  all  pain. 
There  is  something  of  pride  in  the  perilous  hour, 
AVhate'er  be  the  shape  in  which  death  may  lower. 
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For  Fame  is  there  to  say  who  bleeds, 

And  Honour's  eye  on  daring  deeds  ! 

But  when  all  is  past,  it  is  humbling  to  tread 

O'er  the  weltering  field  of  the  tombless  dead, 

And  see  worms  of  the  earth,  and  fowls  of  the  air, 

Beasts  of  the  forest,  all  gathering  there; 

All  regarding  n»an  as  their  prey, 

All  rejoieing  in  his  decay  !  Byron, 


CHARACTER  OF  LA  FONTAINE, 

Jean  de  la  Fontaine,  remarkable  for  carrying  to  Its 
highest  and  most  amusing  pitch  the  quality  which  the 
French  happily  call  nuivde,  that  is  to  say,  a  certain 
fresh  taste  of  the  most  natural  and  ingenuous  feelings 
tliat  arc  innate  with  us,  was  born  at  Chateau  Thierry, 
July  the  20th,  (8th,  O.  S.)  1 G2 1 .  He  was  well  educated, 
and  at  nineteen  went  among  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory, 
Ijut  left  them  shortly.  His  father,  wlio  was  the  Arrest- 
keeper  of  the  district,  ])ut  his  son  in  his  place  ;  but  he 
had  as  little  taste  for  business  as  for  polcmicks,  and 
quitted  the  forest  ledger  to  converse  Avith  the  birds. 
His  discovery  of  the  poetic  faculty,  however,  was  of  a 
piece  with  the  rest  of  Ids  simple  and  off-hand  character; 
for  he  did  not  find  it  out  till  his  twenty-second  year, 
when,  upon  accidentally  hearing  an  ode  of  Malherbe's, 
he  was  seized  with  a  trai!sp<nt  which  hurried  him  into 
the  arms  of  the  LIuscs.  He  chose  the  wildest  and 
giddiest,  but  by  no  means  the  least  knowing  of  the 
family,  retaining,  nevertheless,  his  personal  character 
for  extreme  (juiclntss  and  simplicity.  Of  this  apparent 
contradiction,  the  pleasant  j)hi:numenon  called  La  Fon- 
taine was  ever  afterwards  composed.  He  was  a  good 
scholar,  could  be  critic. il  wiili  Qiiiutiliaii,  and  roman- 
tically moral  with  I'lato;  but  his  favourite  authors 
were  the  romancers  and  novelists  of  Italy,  and  such  of 
his  countrymen  as  had  given  way  to  their  animal  sjjirifs 
fjcfore  him,  such  as  Rabelais  and  Marot.     One  of  his 
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biographers  has  well  said,  that  although  averse  to  re- 
straint of  any  kind,  yet,  to  oblige  his  parents,  he 
"  suft'cred  himself  to  be  married."  An  anecdote  of  this 
marriage,  and  some  other  accounts  of  him,  will  display 
liis  character  at  once  in  the  truest  and  most  amusing 
light.  His  wife,  while  he  was  present  with  her,  sufficed 
him  l)oth  with  her  beauty  and  wit,  and  he  used  to 
consult  her  on  what  he  wrote ;  but  the  duchess  de 
liouillon  coming  to  Chateau  Thierry,  and  Fontaine 
being  introduced  to  and  pleasing  her,  he  was  tempted 
by  her  society,  and  by  the  hoi)e  of  seeing  the  Parisian 
wits,  to  go  with  her  to  the  metropolis,  where  he  made 
no  more  ado,  but  took  up  his  abode  like  a  bachelor.  A 
pension  was  soon  procured  him.  He  was  subsequently 
in  the  service  of  Henrietta,  duchess  of  Orleans,  the 
sister  of  our  Charles  the  Second,  and  finally  settled  for 
twenty  years  in  the  house  of  luadame  de  la  Sabliere, 
who  one  day  having  greatly  diminished  her  retinue,  said 
she  had  retained  but  three  animals  on  her  establishment : 
her  dog,  her  cat,  and  La  Fontaine.  It  was  the  same 
lady,  we  believe,  who,  in  allusion  to  the  apparent 
insensibility  with  which  he  put  forth  the  finest  pro- 
ductions, called  him  the  fable-bearing  tree.  In  the 
mean  while,  (though  we  know  not  how  long  the  practice 
continued,)  he  had  by  no  means  quarrelled  with  his 
wife,  but  used  to  go  down  in  the  country  to  her  every 
September,  the  lady  perhaps  being  well  contented  to 
pass  the  rest  of  her  time,  and  that  also,  as  she  pleased. 
They  were  neither  of  them  economical,  and  whenever  he 
made  a  visit,  he  used  to  contrive  to  part  with  some  piece 
of  his  family  proj)erty  in  house  or  land,  so  that  a  hand- 
some estate  was  well  nigli  consumed.  Whether  this  or 
any  other  of  his  habits  produced  a  rupture  we  cannot 
say  ;  but  we  read  of  his  l)eing  advised  to  reconcile 
himself  to  madame  de  la  Fontaine,  and  of  his  going 
down  in  the  country  for  that  purpose.  His  friends 
were  surprised  to  meet  him  speedily  in  town  again,  and 
upon  asking  him  about  his  reconciliation,  he  said,  with 
his  usual  air  of  simplicity  and  sincerity,  that  "  he  had 
been  down  to  see  his  wife,  but  was  told  she  was  at 
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clnirch."  La  Fontaine  had  a  son,  who  was  taken  under 
the  patroiiaire  of  the  prei-ideiit  Harhiy.  One  day  he 
met  a  youth  at  a  liouse  wiio  pleased  hiin  so,  that  lie 
observed  to  the  coinpany  what  a  promising  boy  that 
was.  He  was  told  that  it  was  his  own  son  ;  upon 
which  lie  replied,  "  ludeed  !  well,  I'ui  very  glad  of  it." 
Tiiis  was  not  atTected.  It  was  only  carrying  to  excess 
what  has  been  observed  in  Goldsmith  and  otliers.  We 
know  a  living  author  of  whom  it  would  not  surprise  us 
to  hear  the  same  thing.  La  Fontaine  was  seen  one 
morning  by  niadame  de  liouillon  on  her  way  to  Versailles, 
sitting  under  a  tree.  On  her  return  in  the  evening, 
"  there  was  La  Fontaine,"  says  his  liiogiaphcr,  "  in  the 
same  attitude,  though  the  day  had  been  cold,  and  much 
rain  fallen."  Ilacine  once  put  a  Bible  into  his  hands. 
He  hap|)encd  to  pitch  upon  the  prophet  I'ariich,  and  his 
jirayer  for  the  Jews  struck  him  so  much,  that  he  asked 
every  body  he  met  if  they  had  read  "  one  Daruch,  who 
was  a  fine  genius."  During  an  illness,  somebody  re- 
commended llie  New  'J'cstanient.  He  read  in  it  ac- 
coidingly,  and  was  much  pleased  with  some  passages  j 
Ijut  "there  is  Paul,''  said  he,  ''he  is  not  a  temper 
to  my  liking."  Sitting  one  day  in  company  with 
Racine,  IJoileau,  and  some  ecclesiastics,  among  whom 
was  Dr.  Boilcau,  the  critic's  brotiier,  the  talk  fell  upon 
St.  Augustine,  who  w.as  liighly  praised.  After  a  pro- 
found silence.  La  Fontaine  asked  Dr.  Boileau,  with  the 
greatest  gravity,  '•  whether  he  thought  St.  i\ugustine 
had  niorevvil  than  Rabelais.'  Tlie  doctor,  who  appears 
to  have  liad  liis  brother's  shrewdness,  looked  at  him 
from  head  to  foot,  and  said,  "  M.  La  Fontaine,  one  of 
your  stockings  is  wrong  side  out."  He  uas  invited 
once  to  a  (hnner  at  a  great  house,  in  liopes  of  Ids  con- 
tril)iiling  to  the  c<;m])any's  intellectual  enjoyment.  He 
took  the  invitation  however  at  its  word  ;  and  did  so 
much  justice  to  the  dinner,  that  not  a  syllabic  cmdd  be 
got  out  of  him.  He  even  rose  to  go  away  when  he  luid 
done  eating,  and  upon  being  asked  why  he  did  so,  said 
he  had  to  attend  a  sitting  of  the  Aca'l(  my.  "  liut  it  is 
ijot  lime,"  said  they.     "  .last  so, "  said  th'"  po«t,  "  buti 
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I  always  go  soon."  "  But  M.  dc  la  Fontaine,"  returned 
the  guests,  "  the  Acfidemy  is  only  over  the  way."  "  Ah, 
so  it  is,"  replied  he ;  "  true,  I  shall  take  the  longest 
way  then."  He  died  on  the  25th  April,  (13,  O.  S.) 
IG'Jo.  It  is  said  that  his  nurse,  observing  the  priest 
very  earnest  and  minacious  with  liiin  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, begged  him  not  to  be  so  harsh  with  her  poor 
master,  "who  was  more  fool  than  knave;"  adding, 
"  that  God  would  not  have  the  heart  to  damn  him." 
Some  stories  are  told  of  his  having  consented,  after  a 
former  illness,  to  repent  of  his  writings,  though  he 
thought  it  rather  an  odd  and  hard  proceeding.  The 
accounts  fall  in  well  enough  with  his  character  j  but  if 
some  orthodox  French  writers  doubt  them,  they  may  be 
doubted  by  others.  Among  these,  is  the  story  of  his 
being  found  with  a  hair  shirt  on  when  he  died.  It  is 
true,  in  one  of  his  dedications,  he  seems  to  think  that 
people  expect  some  apology  from  hiin,  and  he  makes  it  j 
but  he  soon  sets  off  again  in  his  old  manner ;  and  ex- 
cuses it  by  calling  himself  the  "Butterfly  of  Parnassus." 
The  excuse  has  been  thought  a  bad  one  ;  but  considering 
his  natural  goodness  of  heart,  and  the  sort  of  irrepre- 
hensible  ingenuousness  and  impulse  with  which  he  did 
every  thing,  it  is  perhaps  deeper  than  it  appears.  There 
are  bees  about  the  sacred  hill,  and  there  are  ^iders  also, 
who  contrive  to  be  tolerated.  Why  not  give  quarter  to 
the  butterfly  r  To  quarrel  with  La  Fontaine  is  to  quarrel 
with  the  singing  birds  in  the  trees.  We  can  easily  con- 
ceive that  his  voluptuousness  is  of  too  animal  a  descrip- 
tion ;  for  to  say  the  truth,  without  meaning  to  affect  any 
thing,  or  to  deny  an  acquaintance  with  his  originals,  we 
,  have  not  read  that  part  of  his  works  which  is  objected 
to.  We  are  not  fond  enougli  of  French,  and  not  suf- 
ficiently attracted  by  stories,  which  wc  suppose  too 
destitute  of  the  sentimental  part  of  passion.  But  such 
was  the  taste  of  his  nation  ;  and  to  judge  by  the  rest  of 
his  writings,  if  there  was  any  man  who  could  tend  to 
diminish  guilt  in  pleasure.  In'  the  mere  force  of  his  good- 
nature, and  by  the  absence  of  vicious  intention.  La 
Fontaine  was  he.     It  is  pleasant  to  us  to  sec  evdi 
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sensuality  take  a  turn  of  this  kind,  instead  of  putting  on 
all  tliose  shapes  of  hypocrisy  and  injustice,  by  \vhic!i 
gloomy  systems  double  its  guiltiness  and  its  harm. 
La  Fontaine's  fables  contain  such  excellent  morality, 
cheerful  and  generous,  that  the  most  objectionable  pro- 
ductions of  such  a  teujper  must  be  better  than  the 
morals  of  some  men.  His  style  is  delicious.  It  is 
made  up  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  relishing  mixture 
in  the  world,  of  shrewdness  and  simplicity,  ease  and 
surprise,  irony  and  good-humour,  archness  and  uncon- 
sciousness. The  English  reader  may  have  some  idea  of 
it  by  fancying  Peter  Pindar  turned  graceful  and  good- 
natured,  with  none  of  his  insincerity,  and  twenty  times 
his  knowledge  and  genius.         Literary  Pocket  Booti. 


LAST   WILL  AND   TESTAMENT— THE  HOUSE 
OF  WEEPING. 

From  the  Gcrjnan  of  Richter. 

Si.vcE  the  day  when  the  town  of  Haslau  first  became 
the  seat  of  a  court,  no  man  could  remember  that  any 
(jiie  event  jn  its  annals  (always  excepting  the  birth  of 
the  hercaitary  prince)  liad  been  looked  for  with  so 
anxious  a  curiosity  as  the  opening  of  the  last  will  and 
testament  left  by  Van  dcr  Kabel.  This  Van  der  Kabel 
might  be  styled  tlie  IJaslau  Cicksus;  and  his  whole  life 
iiiight  be  termed,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  wits, 
one  long  festival  of  (jod-senrls,  or  a  daily  washing  of 
golden  sanda,  nigiitly  impregnated  by  golden  showers 
i>f  Danao.  Seven  distant  surviving  relatives  of  seven 
ilistant  relatives  deceased,  of  the  said  \'an  der  Kabel, 
entertained  some  little  hopes  of  a  place  amongst  his 
legatees,  grounded  upon  an  assurance  which  lie  hafi 
made,  "  that  upon  liia  oath  he  would  not  fail  to  rcnicm- 
ber  them  in  his  will."  These  hopes,  however,  were 
but  faint  and  weakly  j   for  they  could  not  repose  any 
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extraordinary  confidence  in  his  iiood  faitii — not  only 
because,  in  all  cases,  he  conducted  his  affairs  in  a  dis- 
interested spirit,  and  with  a  perverse  obstinacy  of 
moral  princijde,  whereas  his  seven  relatives  were  mere 
novices,  and  young  beginners  in  the  trade  of  morality, 
— but  also  because,  in  all  these  moral  extravagances  of 
his  (so  distressing  to  the  feelings  of  the  sincere  rascal), 
he  thought  proper  to  be  very  satirical,  and  had  his  heart 
so  full  of  odd  caprices,  tricks,  and  sneers,  for  unsus- 
picious scoundrels,  that  (as  they  all  said)  no  man,  who 
was  but  raw  in  the  art  of  virtue,  could  deal  with  him, 
or  j)lace  any  reliance  upon  his  intentions.  Indeed  the 
covert  laughter  vvhicli  [dayed  al)out  his  temples,  and 
the  falsetto  tones  of  his  sneering  voice,  somewhat 
weakened  the  advantageous  impression  which  was  made 
by  the  noble  composition  of  his  face,  and  by  a  pair  of 
large  hands,  from  which  were  daily  dropping  favours 
little  and  great,  benetit-nights,  Ciiristmas-boxcs,  and 
new-year's  gifts  :  for  this  reason  it  was  that,  by  the 
whole  flock  of  birds  \\  ho  sought  shelter  in  his  boughs, 
and  who  fed  and  built  .their  nests  on  him,  as  on  any 
wild  service-tree,  he  was,  notwithstanding,  reputed  a 
secret  magazine  of  springes  ;  and  they  were  scarce  able 
to  find  eyes  for  the  visible  berries  which  fed  them,  in 
their  scrutiny  after  the  supposed  gossamer  snares. 

In  the  interval  between  two  apoplectic  fits  he  had 
drawn  up  his  u  ill,  and  had  deposited  it  with  the  magi- 
strate. When  he  was  just  at  the  point  of  death,  he 
transferred  to  the  seven  presumptive  heirs  the  certificate 
of  this  deposit ;  and  even  then  said,  in  his  old  tone — 
liovv  far  it  was  from  his  expectation,  that  by  any  such 
anticipation  of  his  approaching  decease  he  could  at  all 
depress  the  spirits  of  men  so  steady  and  sedate,  whom, 
for  his  own  part,  he  would  much  rather  regard  in  the 
light  of  laughing  than  of  weeping  heirs  :  to  which  re- 
mark one  only  of  the  whole  number,  namely,  Mr.  Har- 
precht,  inspector  of  [lolice,  replied  as  a  cool  ironist  to 
a  bitter  one — "  that  the  total  amount  of  concern  and 
of  interes;t,  wliich   might   severally  belong  to  them   iu 
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siK  h  a  loss,  \vas  not  (they  were  sincerely  sorry  it  was 
riot)  in  their  power  to  determine.'' 

At  lengtli  the  time  is  come  when  the  seven  heirs  have 
made  their  appearance  at  the  town-liall,  with  their 
certificate  of  deposit;  videlicet,  the  ecclesiastical  coun- 
sellor Glantz;  Harprecht,  the  inspector  of  police  ;  Neu- 
peter,  the  court  acent  ;  the  court  fiscal,  Knoll ;  Pas- 
vogel,  the  bookseller;  the  reader  of  the  morning  lecture. 
Flacks  ;  and  Monsieur  Flitte,  from  Alsace.  Solemnly, 
and  in  due  form,  they  demanded  of  the  magistrate  the 
schedule  of  effects  consigned  to  him  by  the  late  Kabel^ 
and  the  opening  of  his  will.  The  principal  executor  of 
this  will  was  Mr.  Mayor  himself :  the  sub-executors 
were  the  rest  of  the  town  council.  Thereupon,  with- 
out delay,  the  schedule  and  the  will  were  fetched  from 
the  register-office  of  the  council  to  the  council-cham- 
ber :  both  were  exhibited  in  rotation  to  the  members  of 
the  council  and  the  heirs,  in  order  that  they  might  see 
the  privy  seal  of  the  town  impressed  upon  them  :  the 
registr\-  of  consignment,  indorsed  upon  the  schedule, 
was  read  aloud  to  the  seven  heirs  by  the  town-clerk  ; 
and  by  that  registry  it  was  notified  to  them,  that  the 
deceased  had  actually  consigned  the  schedule  to  the 
mjigistrate,  and  intrusted  it  to  the  corporation  chest ; 
and  tliat  on  the  day  of  consignment  he  was  still  of 
sound  mind; — finally,  the  seven  seals,  which  he  had 
himself  aflixed  to  the  instrument,  were  found  unbroken. 
These  preliminaries  gone  tiirough,  it  was  now  (but  not 
until  a  brief  registry  of  all  these  forms  had  been  drawn 
tip  by  the  town-clerk)  lawful  in  God's  name,  that  the 
will  should  be  opened  and  read  aloud  by  Mr.  Mavor, 
word  for  word  as  follows  : 

"  I,'\'an  dcr  Kal^el,  on  this  7th  of  May,  17'.)-,  being 
in  my  house,  at  f  laslau,  situate  in  J>og-,street,  deliver 
and  make  known  this  for  my  last  will  j  and  without 
many  millions  of  words,  notwitlistanding  I  have  been 
both  a  German  notary  and  a  Dutch  schoolmaster. 
Howsoever  I  may  disgrace  my  old  j)rofessions  by  thia 
parsimony  of  words,  I  believe  myself  to  be  so   fur   at 
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liouic  ill  the  art  and  calling  of  a  notary,  that  I  am  com- 
petent to  act  for  myself  as  a  testator  in  due  form,  and 
as  a  regular  devisor  of  property. 

"  It  is  a  custom  with  testators  to  premise  the  moving 
causes  of  their  wills.  These,  in  my  case,  as  in  most 
others,  are  regard  for  my  happy  departure,  and  for  the 
disposal  of  the  succession  to  my  property — which,  by 
the  way,  is  the  object  of  a  tender  passion  in  various 
quarters.  To  say  any  thing  about  my  funeral,  and  all 
that — would  be  absurd  and  stupid.  This,  and  wh?t 
shape  my  remains  shall  take,  let  the  eternal  sun  settle 
above,  not  in  any  gloomy  winter,  but  in  some  of  his 
most  verdant  springs. 

"  As  to  those  charitable  foundations  and  memorial 
institutions  of  benevolence,  about  which  notaries  are  so 
much  occupied,  in  ray  case  I  appoint  as  follows  :  to 
three  thousand  of  my  poor  townsmen,  of  every  class,  I 
assign  just  the  same  number  of  florins,  which  sum  I  will 
that,  on  the  anniversary  of  my  death,  they  shall  spend 
jovially  in  feasting,  upon  the  town  common,  where 
they  are  previously  to  pitch  their  camp,  unless  the  mili- 
tary camp  of  his  serene  highness  be  already  pitched  there, 
in  preparation  for  the  reviews  ;  and  when  the  gala  is 
ended,  I  would  have  them  cut  up  the  tents  into  clothes. 
Item,  to  all  the  schoolmasters  in  our  principality  I  be- 
queath one  golden  Augustus.  Item,  to  the  Jews  of  this 
place  I  bequeath  my  pew  in  the  high  church. — As  I 
would  wish  that  my  will  should  be  divided  into  clauses, 
this  is  to  be  considered  the  first. 

CLAUSE  II. 

"  Amongst  the  important  offices  of  a  will,  it  is  uni- 
versally agreed  to  be  one,  that  from  amongst  the  pre- 
sumptive and  presumptuous  expectants,  it  should  name 
those  who  are,  and  those  who  are  not,  to  succeed  to 
the  inheritance  ;  that  it  should  create  heirs,  and  should 
destroy  them.  In  conformity  to  this  notion,  I  give  and 
bequeath  to  Mr.  Glantz,  the  counsellor  for  eccle- 
siastical affairs  ;  as  also  to  Mr.  Knoll,  the  exchequer 
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ofikei ;  likewise  to  ^Ir.  Peter  Neupeter,  the  court  agent ; 
item  to  Mr.  Harprecht,  director  of  police  ;  furthermore 
to  Mr.  Flacks,  the  morning  lecturer  3  in  like  manner  to 
the  court  bookseller,  Mr.  Pasvogel ;  and  finally,  to  Mon- 
•sieur  Flittu, — nothing  :  not  so  much  because  they  have 
no  just  claims  upon  me — standing  as  they  do,  in  the 
remotest  possible  degree  of  consanguinity  j  nor  again, 
because  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  themselves  ricli 
enough  to  leave  handsome  inheritances  5  as  because  I 
am  assured,  indeed  I  have  it  from  their  own  lips,  that 
they  entertain  a  far  stronger  regard  for  my  insignificant 
person  than  for  my  splendid  property  j  ray  body,  there- 
fore, or  as  large  a  share  of  it  as  they  can  get,  I  bequeath 
to  them." 

At  this  point,  seven  faces,  like  those  of  the  seven 
sleepers,  gradually  elongated  into  preternatural  extent. 
The  ecclesiastical  counsellor,  a  young  man,  but  already 
famous  throughout  Germany  for  his  sermons  printed  or 
preached,  was  especially  aggrieved  by  sucli  offensive 
per.sonality;  Monsieur  Flitte  rapped  out  a  curse  that 
rattled  even  in  the  cars  of  magistracy;  the  chin  of 
Flacks,  the  morning  lecturer,  gravitated  downwards 
into  the  dimensions  of  a  patriarchal  beard ;  and  the 
town-council  could  distinguish  an  assortment  of  audi- 
ble reproaches  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Kabel,  such  as 
prig,  rascal,  profane  wretch,  &c.  But  the  mayor  mo- 
tioned with  his  hand  ;  and  immediately  the  fiscal  and 
the  bookseller  recomposed  their  features,  and  set  their 
faces  like  so  many  traps,  with  springs  and  triggers,  all 
at  full  cock,  that  they  might  catch  every  syllabic;  and 
then,  with  a  gravity  that  cost  him  some  efforts,  his 
worsiiip  read  as  follows  : — 

CL.VUSl::    III. 

"  Excepting  always,  and  be  it  excepted,  my  present 
hou'<c  in  Dog-street  :  which  house,  by  virtue  of  thi.>< 
third  clause,  is  to  descend  and  to  pass  in  full  property, 
just  as  it  now  stands,  to  that  one  of  my  seven  relatives 
above-mentioned,  who  shall,  within  tiic  space  of  one 
half  hour   (to  be  computed  from  the  reciting  of  this 
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clause),  shed,  to  the  memory  of  rae  his  departed  kins- 
man, sooner  than  the  other  six  competitors,  one,  or,  if 
possible,  a  couple  of  tears,  in  the  presence  of  a  respect- 
able maj^fistrate,  ^^ho  is  to  make  a  protocol  thereof. 
Should,  therefore,  all  remain  dry,  in  that  case,  the  house 
must  laj)se  to  the  heir  general — whom  I  shall  proceed 
to  name.  " 

Here  Mr.  Mayor  closed  the  will  :  doubtless,  he  ob- 
served, tlic  condition  annexed  to  the  bequest  was  an 
unusual  one,  but  yet  in.  no  respect  contrary  to  law  :  to 
him  that  wept  the  first  the  court  was  bound  to  adjudge 
the  house :  and  then,  placing  his  w  atcli  on  the  session 
ta!>le,  the  pointers  of  which  indicated  that  it  was  now 
just  half  past  eleven,  he  calmly  sat  down,  that  he 
might  duly  witness,  in  his  official  character  of  executor, 
assisted  by  the  whole  court  of  aldermen,  who  shoidd  be 
the  first  to  produce  the  requisite  tear  or  tears  on  behalf 
of  the  testator. 

That  since  the  terraqueous  globe  has  moved  or  ex- 
isted, there  can  ever  have  met  a  more  lugulmous  con- 
gress, or  one  more  out  of  temper  and  enraged  tlian  this 
of  Seven  United  Provinces,  as  it  were,  all  dry  and  all 
confederated  for  the  purpose  of  weeping, — I  suppose 
no  impartial  judge  will  believe.  At  first  some  invaluable 
minutes  were  lost  in  pure  confusion  of  mind,  in  asto- 
nishment, and  in  peals  of  laughter  :  the  congress  found 
itself  too  suddenly  translated  into  the  condition  of  the 
dog  to  which,  in  the  very  moment  of  his  keenest  as- 
sault upon  some  object  of  his  appetites,  the  fiend  cried 
out — Halt !  whereupon,  standing  up,  as  he  was,  on  his 
hind  legs,  his  teeth  grinning,  and  snarling  with  the  fury 
of  desire,  he  halted  and  remained  petrified  : — from  the 
graspings  of  hope,  however  distant,  to  the  necessity  of 
weeping  for  a  wager,  the  congress  found  the  transition 
too  abrupt  and  harsh. 

One  thing  \;  as  evident  to  all — that  for  a  shower  that 
was  to  come  down  at  such  a  full  gallop,  for  a  baptism  of 
the  eyes  to  be  performed  at  such  a  hunting  pace,  it  was 
vain  to  think  of  raising  up  any  pure  water  of  grief :  no 
liydraulics  could  effect  this ;  yet  in  twenty-six  minutes 
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(four  unfortunately  were  already  gonej,  in  one  way  or 
other,  perhaps,  some  business  might  be  done. 

**  Was  there  ever  such  a  cursed  act/'  said  the  mer- 
chant Xeupeter,  "such  a  piece  of  buffoonery  enjoined 
by  any  man  of  sense  and  discretion  ?  For  my  part,  1 
can"t  understand  what  the  d — 1  it  means."  However, 
he  understood  thus  much,  that  a  house  was  by  possi- 
bility floating  in  his  purse  upon  a  tear  j  and  that  was 
enough  to  cause  a  violent  irritation  in  his  lachrymal 
glands. 

Knoll,  the  fiscal,  was  screwing  up,  twisting,  and  dis- 
torting his  features  pretty  much  in  the  style  of  a  ponr 
artisan  on  Saturday  night,  whom  some  fellow-work- 
man is  bar^e;;--ously  razoring  and  scraping  by  the  light 
of  a  cobbler's  candle.  Furious  was  his  wrath  at  this 
abuse  and  profanation  of  the  title  Last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment :  and  at  one  time,  poor  soul  !  he  was  near  enough 
to  tears — of  vexation. 

The  wily  bookseller,  Pasvogel,  without  loss  of  time, 
sat  down  quietly  to  business  :  he  ran  through  a  cursory 
retrospect  of  all  the  works,  anyway  moving  or  affect- 
ing, that  he  had  himself  either  published  or  sold  on 
commission;— took  a  Hying  survey  of  the  pathetic  in 
general:  and  in  this  way  of  going  to  work  he  had  fair 
expectations  that  in  the  end  he  should  brew  something 
or  other;  as  yet,  however,  he  lookerl  very  much  like  a 
dog  who  is  slowly  licking  off  an  emetic  \vliich  the  Pa- 
risian surgeon  Deuiet  has  administered  by  smearing  it 
on  his  nose  ;  time,~geiitlemen,  time  was  re({uircd  for 
the  operation. 

Monsieur  Flitte,  from  Alsace,  fairly  danced  up  and 
down  tiie  Sessions-chamber:  with  bursts  of  laughter 
he  surveyed  the  rueful  faces  around  iiini ;  he  confessed 
that  lie  was  not  the  richest  among  them  ;  but  for  tlic 
whole  city  of  Strasburgh  and  Alsace  to  boot,  he  was 
not  the  man  that  could  or  would  weep  on  such  a  merry 
occiusion.  He  went  (in  uith  his  unseasonable  laughter 
and  indecent  mirth  until  Harj)rerlit,  the  j)olice  in- 
spector, looked   at  him  very  significantly,  and  said 

that  perhaps  Monsieur  flattered  himself  he  might,  by 

VOL.  III. 
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means  of  laughter,  squeeze  or  express  the  tears  refjuirerf 
from  the  well-known  JSIcibomian  j4<»ii<1s,  the  canuicuhi 
&c.  and  might  thus  piratically  provide  himself  \\itl. 
snrreptitious  rain  ;  but  in  that  case  he  must  remind 
him  that  lie  could  no  more  win  the  day  with  any  such 
secretions,  than  he  could  carry  to  account  a  course  of 
sneezes  or  wilfully  blowing  his  nose ;  a  channel  into 
which  it  was  well  known  that  vei-y  many  tears,  far 
more  than  were  now  wanted,  flowed  out  of  the  eye;^ 
through  the  nasal  duct ;  more  indeed,  by  a  good  deal, 
than  were  ever  known  to  flow  downwards  to  the  lx)ttoni 
of  most  pews  at  a  funeral  sermon.  Monsieur  Flitte  of 
Alsace,  however,  protested  that  he  was  laughing  out 
of  pure  fun,  and  for  his  own  amusement ;  and,  upon  his 
honour,  with  no  ulterior  views. 

The  inspector,  on  his  side,  being  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  hopeless  condition  of  his  own  de- 
])hlegmatiscd  heart,  endeavoured  to  force  into  his  eyes 
something  that  might  meet  the  occasion,  by  staring  with 
them  wide  open  and  in  a  state  of  rigid  expansion. 

The  morninglecturer,Fiacks,  looked  like  a  Jew  beggar 
mounted  on  a  stallion  which  is  running  away  with  him  : 
— meantime,  what  by  domestic  tribulations,  what  by 
those  he  witnessed  at  his  own  lecture,  his  heart  was 
furnished  with  such  a  ])romising  bank  of  heavy  laden 
clouds,  that  he  could  easily  have  delivered  upon  tlu 
spot  the  main  quantity  of  water  required,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  house  which  floated  on  the  top  of  the 
storm  ;  and  which,  just  as  all  was  ready,  came  driving 
in  with  the  tide,  too  gay  and  gladsome  a  spectacle  not 
to  banish  his  gloom,  and  thus  fairly  dammed  up  the 
waters. 

The  ecclesiastical  counsellor, — who  had  become  ac- 
(piainted  with  his  own  nature  by  his  long  experience  in 
preaching  funeral  sermons,  and  sermons  on  the  new- 
year,  and  knew  full  well  that  he  was  himself  always  the 
first  person,  and  frequently  the  last,  to  be  affected  i)y 
the  pathos  of  his  own  eloquence, — now  rose  with  dig- 
nified solemnity,  on  seeing  himself  and  the  others  hang- 
ing so  long  by  the  dry  rope,  and  addressed  the  chamber  : 
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— \o  man,  lie  said,  who  had  read  his  printed  works, 
could  fail  to  know  that  he  carried  a  heart  about  him  as 
^vell  as  other  people  ;  and  a  heart,  he  would  add,  that  had 
occasion  to  repress  such  holy  testimonies  of  its  tender- 
ness as  tears,  lest  he  should  thereby  draw  too  heavily 
on  the  sympathies  and  the  purses  of  his  fellow-men, 
rather  than  elal)orately  to  provoke  them  by  stimulants 
for  any  secondary  views,  or  to  serve  an  indirect  purpose 
of  his  own  :  "  this  heart,"  said  he,  "  has  already  shed 
tears  (but  they  were  shed  secretly),  for  Kabel  was  my 
friend  J "  and,  so  saying,  he  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
looked  about  him. 

With  pleasure  he  observed  that  all  were  still  sitting 
as  dry  as  corks  j  indeed,  at  this  particular  moment, 
when  he  himself  by  interrupting  their  several  water- 
works had  made  them  furiously  angry,  it  might  as  well 
have  been  expected  that  crocodiles,  fallow-deer,  ele- 
phants, witches,  or  ravens,  should  weep  for  Van  d(  r 
Kabel,  as  his  presumptive  heirs.  Among  them  all. 
Flacks  was  the  only  one  who  continued  to  make  uav: 
he  kept  steadily  before  his  mind  the  following  little  ex- 
tempore assortment  of  objects: — Van  der  Kaltel's  good 
and  beneficent  actsj  the  old  petticoats,  so  worn  and 
tattered,  and  the  gray  hair  of  his  female  congregation 
at  morning  service;  Lazarus  with  his  dogs;  his  own 
long  cofiin  ;  innumerable  decapitations  ;  the  Sorrows 
of  U'crter ;  a  miniature  field  of  battle  ;  and,  finally, 
himself  and  his  own  melanch<dy  condition  at  this  mo- 
ment, itself  Chough  to  melt  any  heart,  condemned  as  he 
was  in  the  bloom  of  yonth,  liy  the  second  clause  of  Van 
der  Kabel's  will,  to  tribulation,  and  tears,  and  struggles  : 
— U'cll  done.  Flacks  !  Tliree  strokes  more  with  the 
pump-handle,  and  the  water  is  punjped  up — and  the 
house  along  with  it. 

Meantime  (dantz,  the  ecclesiastical  counsellor,  pro- 
ceeded in  his  pathetic  harangue  : — "  (>  Kabel,  my 
Kabel  !"  he  ejaculated,  and  almost  wept  with  joy  at 
the  near  approach  f)f  his  tears,  "  the  time  shall  come 
that  by  the  side  of  thy  loving  breast,  covered  witli 
earth,  mine  also  shall  lie  mouldering  and  in  cor — " 

1  2 
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—  ruptinn,  he  would  have  said  :  but  Fhicks,  starting' 
up  in  tr(ml)lc,  and  with  eyes  at  that  moment  overflowing, 
threw  a  hasty  glance  around  him,  and  said, — "  with 
submission,  gentlemen,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  1  am 
M('ej)ing;"  then  sitting  down,  with  great  satisfaction 
he  allowed  the  tears  to  stream  down  his  face :  that 
done,  he  soon  recovered  his  cheerfulness  and  his  ariditi/. 
Glaiitz,  the  counsellor,  thus  saw  the  prize  fished 
a\\ay  before  his  eyes, — those  very  eyes  which  he  had 
already  brought  into  an  Accessit*,  or  inchoate  state  of 
humidity:  this  vexed  him  j  and  his  mortification  was 
the  greater  on  thinking  of  his  own  pathetic  exertions, 
and  the  abortive  appetite  for  the  prize  which  he  had 
thus  uttered  in  words  as  incfiectual  as  his  own  sermons; 
and,  at  this  moment,  he  was  ready  to  weep  for  spite 
—  and  "to  weep  the  more  because  he  wept  in  vain." 
As  to  Flacks,  a  protocol  was  immediately  drawn  up  of 
his  watery  compliance  with  the  will  of  Van  der  Kabcl  5 
and  the  messuage  in  Dog-street  was  knocked  down  to 
him  for  ever.  The  mayor  adjudged  it  to  the  poor  devil 
with  all  his  heart :  indeed,  this  was  the  first  occasion 
ever  known  in  the  principality  of  Haslau,  on  which  the 
tears  of  a  schoolmaster  and  a  curate  had  converted  them- 
selves—not  into  mere  amber  that  encloses  only  a  worth- 
less insect,  like  the  tears  of  the  Ileliades,  but,  like 
those  of  the  goddess  Freia,  into  heavy  gold.  Glantz 
congratulated  Flacks  very  warmly;  and  observed,  with 
a  smiling  air,  that  possibly  he  had  himself  lent  him  a 
helping  hand  by  his  pathetic  address.  As  to  the  others, 
the  separation  between  them  and  Flacks  was  too  pal- 
pable, in  the  mortifying  distinction  of  wet  and  drj/,  t« 
allow  of  any  cordiality  between  them,  and  they  stood 
aloof  therefore ;  but  they  staid  to  hear  the  rest  of  the 
will,  which  they  now  awaited  in  a  state  of  anxious 
agitation.  London  Magazine. 

*  To  the  English  reader  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain,  that  in  the 
continental  universities,  &c.  when  a  succession  of  prizes  is  offered, 
graduated  according  to  the  degrees  of  merit,  the  elliptical  formula  ot 
"  Accessit"  denotes  the  second  prize ;  and  hence,  where  only  a  single 
prize  is  offered,  the  second  degree  of  merit  may  properly  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  here  used. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

A    HINT    TO    CRITICS. 

A  SAILOR,  who  had  been  many  years  absent  from 
his  mother,  who  lived  in  an  inland  county,  returned  to 
his  native  village,  after  a  variety  of  voyages  to  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  home  by 
the  good  old  woman,  who  had  long  considered  him  as 
lost.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  old  lady  became  in- 
quisitive, and  desirous  to  learn  what  strange  things  her 
son  John  had  seen  upon  the  mighty  deep.  Amongst  a 
variety  of  things  that  Jack  recollected,  he  mentioned 
his  having  frequenlly  seen  flying  fish.  "  Stop,  Johnny," 
says  his  mother,  "  don't  try  to  impose  such  monstrous 
impossibilities  on  me,  child  ;  for,  in  good  truth,  I  could 
as  soon  believe  you  had  seen  flying  cows  j  for  cows, 
you  know,  John,  can  live  out  of  the  water.  Therefore, 
tell  me  lionestly  what  you  have  seen  in  reality,  but  no 
more  falsehoorls,  Johnny." 

Jack  felt  himself  affronted  ;  and  turning  his  cjiiid 
about,  when  pressed  for  more  information,  he  said, 
prefacing  it  with  an  oath,  "  Mayhap,  mother,  you 
won't  believe  me  when  I  tell  you,  that  casting  anchor 
once  in  the  Ktd  Sea,  it  was  with  difficulty  we  hove  it 
up  again  ;  which  was  occasioned,  do  you  see,  mother, 
by  a  large  wheel  hanging  on  one  of  the  Hiikes  of  the 
anchor.  It  appeared  a  strange  old  (irecian  to  look  at, 
BO  wc  hoisted  it  in  ;  and  our  captain,  do  y<ju  mind  me, 
being  a  scholar,  overhauled  him,  and  discovered  it  was 
one  of  I'haraoh's  chariot  wheels,  when  he  was  capsized 
in  the  Red  Sea."  'I'his  suited  the  meridian  of  the  old 
lady's  understanding.  "Ay,  ay,  Johnny,"  cried  she, 
"  I  can  believe  this,  for  wc  read  of  this  in  the  liil)lc; 
Init  never  talk  to  me  of  flying  fish." 

ECCKNTHIoniKS 
OK    illK    I.AIK    KF.V.     ll.MorilV    PKIE8TLKY. 

This  reverend  gentleman  was  brother  to  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Priestley,   and  formerly  minister  of  the  dis- 
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scnting  cliapcl  in  Canon-strcct,  MaTichcster,  from  the 
pulpit  of  which  he  uttered   many  eccentricities,  which 
Jiave  been  attributed  erroneously  to  other  preachers. 
Observing  one  of  his  congregation  asleep,  he  called  to  him 
(stopping  in  his  discourse  for  this  purpose),  "Awake, 
I  saj/,   George  lictmsay,    or  I'll  mentioti   your  name." 
He   had  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  candles  which 
exhibited  long  wicks  j   and  often   in   the  midst  of  his 
most  interesting  discourses,    on  winter   evenings,    he 
would  call  out  to  the  man  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
"  Tommy,  Tommy,  (op  these  candles^     He  was  a  man 
ijf  great  humour,  whicli  he  even  carried  into  the  pulpit. 
He  was  the  preacher,   though   others  have  borne  the 
credit  or  odium  of  the  circumstance,  who  pulled  out  of 
his  pocket  half-a-crown,  and  laid  it   down  upon   the 
pulpit  cushion,  offering  to  bet  with  St.  Paul,  that  the 
passage vvhcrc he  says  "he could  do  all  things"  was  not 
true ;    but  reading  on  "  by  faith,"  put  up  his  money, 
and  said,  "Nay!  nay!  Paul,  rf  ihat's  the  case,  Til  not 
bet  with  thee.''    It  is  known  that  his  principles  were 
decidedly  Calvinistic,  of  course  diametrically  opposite 
to  those  of  his  brother,  who  was  an  Unitarian.    He  once 
])aid  him  a  fraternal  visit  at  Birmingham,   and,  in  the 
course  of  it,  wished  to  preach  in  room  of  the  doctoi', 
who  objected,  in  consequence  of  their  difference  of  opi- 
nion, and  the  principles  of  the  congregation.   Mr.  Priest- 
ley, however,  overcame  these  scruples,  by  promising  to 
keep  clear  of  doctrinal  points,  and  to  confine  himself  to 
the  general  duties  of  Christianity.     However,  when  he 
mounted  the  pulpit,  he  laid  by  his  promise,  and  com- 
menced thus  : — "  I  have  been  guilty  of  an  honest  fraud 
to   gain   your   attention,   whicli  I  was    determined  to 
liave   at   any  price.     My  brotlier  Joseph's    pulpit  has 
never  had  the  gospel  of  Christ  preached  from  it ;  for 
once,  however,  having  possession  of  it,  I  am  determined 
you  shall  hear  it  j    so  here  goes!"  and  he  preached  a 
furious  sermon,  in  which  he  insisted  on  all  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  Calvinism,  and  his  own  views  of  the  Christian 
dispensation.     He  left  Manchester  many  years  ago  to 
reside  and  preach  in  tlie  metropolis,  where  he  was  very 
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populai',  as  minister  of  the  independent  chapel  in 
Jew  ill-street.  He  published  a  work,  entitled  "  The 
Christian's  Looking-glass,"  &c.  &c.  against  which  the 
late  rev.  AV'illiam  Huntingdon  published  "  The  Barber, 
or  Timothy  shaved  a  second  timej"  in  which  he  says, 
"the  title  of  Timothy's  book  should  have  been  Ojiium 
forjbolish  Virgins  !" 

THE    C.VEXPECTED    DISCOVERY. 

Contained  in  a  Letter  from  a  Young  Ladj  at  Brighton 
to  her  Couiin  in  London.     ■ 

Dear  Jenny, 
On  parting  1  gave  you  ray  word  to  write  an  account 
of  whates-er  occurred  at  Brighton,  deserving  your  lady- 
ship's ear,  and  thus  I  begin : — In  the  first  place,  my 
dear,  if  you  mean  to  come  down,  book  your  place  in  the 
Dart;  a  coach  wliich  is  not  only  dashing  and  smart  iu 
its  look,  but  exceeds  every  one  on  the  road  in  quickness 
of  going.  So  niucli  for  the  mode. — Now  as  to  the  friends 
and  acquaintance  you'll  meet  when  once  you  come  down, 
I  should  never  complete  a  list  of  them  all;  however, 
your  friend,  fat  Deputy  Dump,  and  his  wife,  from  Mile- 
end,  are  both  of  them  here  ;  and,  of  course,  such  a  pair 
are  sure  to  occasion  a  general  stare  3  for  there  is  not  a 
soul  in  the  place  who  iicholds  this  corpulent  dealer  in 
rushlights  and  moulds  without  being  struck  by  his 
little  chip  hat — his  stomach  rotunda — his  coloured 
cravat — his  apple-green  frock,  drawn  carefully  in  at 
the  l)ack,  that  his  Ijeautiful  shape  may  be  seen — his  Wel- 
lington trowsers,  and  bootlings  provided  with  spurs. 
You  will  certainly  fancy,  as  I  did  at  fust,  that  the  t;ilc 
of  his  spurs  is  invention,  but  [  hive  seen  him  accoutred 
in  all  that  I  mention.  His  equestrian  deeds,  I  was  per- 
fectly sure,  were  confined  to  a  chamber-horse,  kejjt  its 
a  cure  for  the  gout ;  so  I  made  a  line  (piiz  of  his  8j)ur8. 
So  much  for  tlic  deputy's  dress:  as  to  hers,  imagine 
her  elephant  waist  (if  you  can)  scrcweil  and  riveted  down 
in  stays  ri  la  Diane;  an  OhhMibiirgh  bonnet,  and 
carbuncle  face,  like  a  coal-skuttle  holding  a;inclon — 
a  brace  of  fat  fubsy  arms,  all  j)ucker  and   j)ufr — her 
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petticoats  scolloped  with  flounces  enough  to  cover  her 
knee — and,  to  finisli  the  whole,  conceive  an  umbrageous 
red  parasol,  with  a  fringe  of  pen-green. 

But  Brighton  appears  to  level  all  ranks,  all  distinc- 
tions of  years :  the  black-leg  and  rustic,  the  peer  and 
the  cit,  all  gladly  conspire  to  exhibit  their  wit  in  killing 
the  general  enemy  Time.  To  accomplish  this  object, 
some  cheerfully  clind)  nj)  the  neighbouring  hills  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  J  some,  mounted  in  d(Hikey-carts,  list- 
lessly stray  to  the  villages  round;  some,  sweltering,  lide 
on  Jerusalem  ponies,  and  all  coincide  that,  when  they 
have  toiler!  to  the  object  in  view,  it  was  not  worth  seeing. 
An  indolent  few  lounge  the  whole  of  their  morning  away 
OH  the  Steync — or  skim  a  romance  in  a  bathing  machine 
— or  wager  at  billiards — or  lollop  about  in  the  library 
rooms,  w  hence  they  seldom  come  out  till  they  have  got 
all  the  papers  by  heart. 

Thus  it  is  clear  (at  least  to  my  judgment)  that  plea- 
sure is  here  the  greatest  of  torments :  the  tyrant  ennui 
throws  a  gloom  over  all.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
killers  of  time  (as  they  vainly  conceive)  are  themselves 
being  killed;  and  indeed  I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  tlie  common  remark,  that  the  busiest  people 

are  always  the !<ut,  hark — the  ringing  of  bells,  and 

the  firing  of  guns,  ])roclaim  that  the  king  is  come  down, 
and,  for  once,  his  majesty  is  welcomed  with  shouts 
of  applause.  A  recej)tion  like  this  is  an  adecpiate  cause 
for  my  breaking  off  short,  as  you  know  such  a  sight  may 
never  return.  l*crha})s  i  may  write  another  epistle  to- 
morrow, till  when,  always 

Yours,  faithfully, 

W.  N. 

P.  S.  O  !  such  a  discovery,  Jenny  !  just  iiow  brother 
Tom  (who  is  a  bit  of  a  poet,  you  know),  looking  over 
my  letter,  exclaimed  with  an  oath,  that  it  was  written 
in  nunihers,  and  though  I  was  loth  to  think  I  could 
scribble  my  nonsense  in  rhyme,  and  never  observe  it 
the  whole  of  the  time,  yet  I  find  it  will  ran  in  the 
Ansteyan  measure ;  so  pray  lay  it  by  as  a  wonderful 
treasure  ! 
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THE    VIPPIXG    MAX. 


it  happened  one  morning,  whilst  doctor  Busby  was  at 
his  desk,  hearing  a  class,  that  a  stone  came  suddenly 
tlirough  the  window,  and  fell  very  near  himj  on  which, 
knowing  that  some  of  the  boys  were  without,  he  de- 
spatched two  of  the  larger  boys  of  the  class  he  was 
hearing  to  bring  in  the  culprit,  for  whom  he,  in  the 
mean  time,  took  out  his  instrument  of  flagellation. 

The  boys  being,  however,  unwilling  to  bring  in  their 
offending  comrade,  who  was  soon  discovered,  they  laid 
their  hands  upon  a  meagre  looking  Frenchman,  who 
happened  to  pass  by  at  the  time:  they  brought  him  in, 
and  accused  him  of  the  trespass,  upon  which,  without 
hearing  what  he  had   to    say  for  himself,    the  doctor 
said,  "  Take  him  up ;"  and  gave  him  just  such  a  flogging 
as  he  would  one  of  his   own  boys.     The  Frenchman, 
thinking  it  in  vain  to  show  his  resentment  for  the  un- 
expected   chastisement    he  had   received  to  a  master  * 
surrounded    by   his    scholars,    aTid    exposed    to    their 
hootings,  indignantly  retreated;   but  at  the  first  coffee- 
house he  came  to,  stoi)ped,  wrote  the  doctor  a  chal- 
lenge,   and    sent   it   by   a  porter.     Having    read    this 
billet-doux,  he  ordered    in   the    messenger,   on   whose 
appearance,  says  the  doctor  again,  "  Take  him  up,"  and 
served  him  exactly  as  he  had  done  his  employer.     It 
was  now  the  porter's  turn  to  be  wrathful,  who  returned 
growling  and  swearing  tliat  tiie  Frenchman  should  make 
iiim  full  amends  for  the  treatment  he  had  exposed  iiitn 
to  J   from  whom,  however,  all  the  redress  he  got  was  a 
siirng  of  the  shoulders,  accompanied  with  the  exclama- 
tion, "Ah,  sure  he  be  de  vippiiii^  man  :  he  vip  me,  vij) 
you,  and  vip  all  de  world." 

TIIK    TEBR    AM)    THE    .SIIEEP-S TEALKiJ . 

Lord  Kaimes  used  to  relate  a  story  of  a  man  who 
•  laimed  the  honour  of  his  acfjuaintance  oji  rather 
sinirular  grf)unds.  His  lordshl|),  when  one  of  trie  jus- 
ticiary judges,  returning  from  the  north  circuit  to  Perth, 
happened  one  night  to    sleej)  :it   I)iiiik<:M.     'I'hc  text 
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morning,  walking  towards  the  ferry,  but  apprehending 
he  had  missed  his  way,  he  asked  a  man  whom  he  n)et 
to  conduct  liim.  The  other  answered,  with  much  cor- 
diality, "  That  I  will  do  with  all  my  heart,  my  lord. 
Does  not  your   lordship  remember    me  ?      My  name's 

John ;   I  h.ive  had  the  honour  to  be  before  your 

lordship  for  stealing  sheep  I"  "Oh,  John !  I  remember 
you  well;  and  how  is  your  wife  ?  She  had  the  honour 
to  be  before  me  toO;,  for  receiving  them,  knowing  them 
to  be  stolen."  "  At  your  lordship's  service.  We  were 
very  lucky  5  we  got  off  for  want  of  evidence  ;  and  I  am 
still  going  on  in  the  butcher  trade."  "  Then,"  replied 
his  lordship,  "  we  may  have  the  honour  of  meeting 
again." 

THE    BOXING    ADMIRAL. 

Several  years  since,  the  bargemen  of  his  majesty's  ship 
Berwick,  then  at  Spithead,  quarrelled  with  the  barge- 
men of  the  ship   which  AdmiraJ   Milbank   then  com- 
manded as  captain,  and  the  latter  were  heartily  drubbed, 
to  the  no  small  mortification  of  the  admiral,  who  was 
in  his  younger  days  exceedingly  atlilctic,    and    some- 
what addicted  to  boxing.     A  ie.w  days  after,  the  ad- 
miral called  the  boat's  crew  together,  upbraided  them 
for  a  set  of  cowards,  dressed  himself  in  a  common  jacket 
and  trowsers,  and  observing  the  Berwick's  barge  rowing 
ashore  to  Portsmouth  beach,  ordered  his   own   to  be 
immediately  ;nanned  j  and  thus  disguised,  took  an  oar 
as  one   of  the   crew.     The   cockswain,  as  particularly 
directed,  run  the  head  of  his  barge  against  the  Ber- 
wick's barge  quarter  j  in  consequence  of  which  a  broad- 
side of  oaths  was  given  and  returned,  which  produced 
a  challenge  to  fight  w'ith   more   substantial  weapons. 
The  admiral,  as  champion  of  his  crew,  beat  the  whole 
of  the  other  barge's  crew,  one  after  the  other,  (eleven  in 
number,)  to  the  great  joy  and  admiration  of  his  sailors, 
and  then  making  liimself  known,  went  and  visited  his 
friends  in  Portsmouth,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
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THE    SORCERER    ACQUITTED. 

A  fortune-teller  w.is  arrested  at  Lis  theatre  of  divina- 
tion, alfresco,  at  the  coiner  of  the  Rue  de  Bussy  in  Paris, 
and  carried  before  the  tribunal  of  correctional  police. 
"  You  know  to  read  the  future?"  said  the  president,  a 
man  of  great  wit,  but  too  fond  of  a  joke  for  a  magistrate. 
"  I  do,  M.  le  President,"  replied  the  sorcerer.  "  In  this 
case,"  said  the  judge,  "you  know  the  judgment  we  intend 
to  pronounce."  "  Certainly."  "  Well,  what  will  happen 
to  you  ?"  "  Nothing."  "  You  are  sure  of  it  ?"  "  You 
will  acquit  me.''  "  Acquit  you  !"  "  There  is  no  doubt 
of  it.''  "Why?"  "Because,  sir,  if  it  had  been  your 
intention  to  condemn  me,  you  would  not  have  added 
irony  to  misfortune."  The  president,  disconcerted, 
turned  to  his  brother  judges,  and  the  sorcerer  was 
acquitted. 

now    TO    GET    A    PLACE. 

A  person,  who  by  misfortunes  in  life  had  been  re- 
fluced  to  very  low  circumstances,  and  being  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  provide  for  his  family,  took  it  into  his  head 
at  last  to  wait  on  a  certain  lord  to  ask  for  a  place.  The 
usual  answer  of  "  I  have  no  vacancy"  was  givcti  him  : 
however,  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  calling  and  wait- 
ing, and  calling  and  waiting  again  and  again.  ^V'hen  his 
lordship  sent  for  him  up,  and  with  anger  ask(;<l  him 
what  could  induce  him  to  bcliavc  in  so  impudent  and 
unprecedented  a  nianner,  he  answered,  "  My  lord,  that 
I  ani  impudent  I  do  not  deny,  for  whicli  I  hope  my  he- 
vcssity  will  plead  my  excuse  j  but  that  I  am  so  witliout 
a  precedent  I  do  deny,  as  this  will  prove  ; — he  then  put 
the  following  into  his  lordship's  hands: — "As  prince 
Maurice  vvas  once  at  dinner,  in  came  a  huge  mastiff, 
and  took  sanctuary  under  tlie  table.  The  page  i>oat  him 
out  of  the  room;  but  for  all  that,  Lion  came  ])iinctually 
at  the  same  hour  next  day,  and  so  conlinuod  his  visits, 
though  they  still  continued  the  same  treatment  to  him. 
At  last  the  prince  ordered  them  to  beat  him  no  more, 
.^lld   made   niiirli   of  liim.      Fri'in   tliis  time  the  mastiff 
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couimciiccd  a,  perfect  courtier,  followed  tlie  prince 
wherever  he  went,  lay  all  night  at  his  chamber-door, 
ran  by  his  coach-side  as  duly  as  one  of  his  lac(|ueys; 
in  short,  he  so  insinuated  himself  into  his  master's 
favour,  that,  when  he  died,  he  settled  a  pension  upon 
him  for  life."  This  pleased  his  lordshij)  so  much,  that 
in  a  day  or  two  after  he  gave  the  snpplicator  a  very  com- 
fortable birth  in  the  Customs. 


RODOLPH  THE  ROBBER,  A  TALE 

BY  MR.   DE   WILD. 

"  Deeds  eternity  cannot  annul."     Lord  Byron. 

Mauk  yonder  cottage  in  the  glen. 
Secluded  from  the  liaunts  of  men  ! 
O'ergrown  with  moss,  with  ivy  bound. 
It  rises  like  a  burial  mound. 
Long  undisturb'd  that  cot  has  stood. 

Save  by  the  moping  bird  of  night. 
That  midst  its  ruins  hides  her  brood 

Deep  from  the  glare  of  day's  broad  light  ; 
For  superstition  flits  around. 
And  changes  e'en  the  wind's  low  sound 
To  sighs  and  groans — and  oft,  'tis  said, 

When  evening  shadows  o'er  the  scene. 

Hovering  around  the  spot  is  seen 
Rodolph  the  Robber's  restless  shade ! 

Loud  howl'd  the  storm — the  awful  thunder 
Seem'd  heaven's  high  vault  to  rend  asunder; 
The  lightning  on  that  awful  night 
Flash'd  in  one  blaze  of  living  light! 
And  who  is  she,  with  raven  hair, 

Her  hands  upraised  to  heaven. 
Who  stands  the  picture  of  despair, 

And  seems  almost  heart-riven  ? 
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Tis  she,  that  robber's  h)vcly  bride: 

Heiress  to  grandeur,  wealth,  and  fame; 
Yet  left  them  all  her  charms  to  hide 

For  one  who  bore  an  outlaw'd  name. 
And  yet  she  knew  it  not,  for  he 

Esteera'd  the  beauteous  prize  too  well^ 

The  dark  and  guilty  talc  to  tell. 
And  break  her  heart  with  misery. 

And  she,  who  never  dreamt  of  ill, 
Bow'd  all  obedient  to  his  willj 
And  'tis  for  him  she  trembles  now. 
Lest  on  that  much-loved  lionour'd  brow 
Heaven's  swift  avenging  fire  should  fall. 
And  'reave  her  of  her  love — her  all ! 
Ah !  little  did  her  fond  heart  deem 
How  dark  a  fate  he  merited — 
But,  hark  I — tliat  voice,  that  step,  pruchiiiu 
That  all  her  cares  her  woes  are  Hed. 

Oh!  ye  whom  expectation  e'er 

Has  raised  to  fairy  throne  of  bliss 
To  pfiinge  tlie  deeper  in  despair, 

liy  knowing  all  tiie  joys  ye  missj 
Oh !  ye  alone  the  pang  can  know. 
The  overwhelming  weight  of  woe 
Tiiat  on  that  wretched  fair  one  fell. 
When  him  she  loved,  alas!  t(;o  well, 
Before  her  wondering  vision  stood, 
Drench'd  in  life's  purple  streamlet — blood! 
"  Claudiric,"  he  cried,  "the  die  is  cast — 
fiuilt's  dark  career  is  run  at  last — 
Oh!  I  have  lived  an  outlaw'd  fiend 

Hated  l)y  all,  save  thee  alone; 
And  to  this  heart  thou  ne'er  hadst  leaii'd 

Hadst  thou  but  half  its  vices  known 
I  have  deceive*!  thei;,  l)ut  'tis  o'er; 
Deceit  can  now  avail  no  more! 
Fjifc  ebbs — I  do  not  seek  to  live — 
But  ask  one  b<»<«ii — canst  thou  forgive  ? 
Assured  of  that,  oli !  dttath  t<»  uic 
Were  but  release  from  miscrv. 
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Yet  dare  I  hope? — oh!  no,  accmst 

For  ever  be  this  hated  hand! 
Claudinc!  Claudinc,  oh!  learn  the  worst! 

Thy  father's  blood  bedews  this  brand  !" 
Claudine  replied  not — woe  had  done 
Its  deadliest  work — the  spoil  w'as  won  ! 
No  tear  escaped  her  glassy  eye. 
Her  bosom  heaved  no  rending  sigh — 
Reason's  bright  sun  was  fading  fast ; 
Slie  shudder'd,  sank,  and  breathed  her  last. 
He  caught  her  ere  to  earth  she  fell. 

And  gazed  upon  each  lifeless  charm 
That  in  his  bosom  raised  a  liell 

No  earthly  power  could  ever  calm. 
Remembrance,  like  a  meteor,  llash'd 

Across  his  mind,  and  pictured  there 
The  time  ere  he  her  cup  had  dash'd 

With  the  dark  poison  of  Despair. 
"  Poor  faded  flower!  nipt  in  the  bud. 

And  I  the  sharp  unpitying  frost 
That  froze  the  crimson  vital  flood 

Those  lips,  alas !  for  aye  have  lost. 
One  last  embrace — the  fell  blood-hound 

Has  sounded  Rodolph's  knell  j 

For  thee  shall  harps  of  seiaphs  sound, — 

For  mc  the  screams  of  hell." 
*  *  *  *  * 

.Justice  has  track'd  the  murderer's  path. 

But  he  is  free  from  human  wrath  j 
His  still  warm  bleeding  corpse  they  found 
Defaced  with  many  a  gliastly  wound  : 
One  arm  his  lovely  bride  embraced. 
One  hand  the  blood-stain'd  steel  j 
And  in  his  look  might  well  be  traced 

To  Heaven  a  last  appeal ; 
But  'twas  for  her  his  love  liad  slain, — 
Prayers  for  himself  he  deem'd  but  vain. 

For  her  the  solemn  mass  was  said. 
For  her  the  requiem  of  the  dead 
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Resounded  through  the  vaulted  aisle. 
And  incense  fumed  the  time-worn  pile. 
For  him  nor  mass  nor  prayers  were  heard, 
Xo  faithful  friend  his  limbs  iuterr'dj 
Torn  by  die  carrion  bird  by  day. 
By  night  to  the  gaunt  wolf  a  prey. 
His  mouldering  bones  the  wind  dispersed. 
Unwept,  unhonour'd,  spurn'd,  and  cursed. 

Pocket  Ma<razine. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  CLASSICAL  TOUR 

TUUOUGII  VAUIOUS  PARTS  OF 

greecf:,  turkey,  and  italy. 

Made  in  the  Years  1818  and  1819,  by  Peter  Edmund  Laurent. 

[Mr.  Ijaurent  left  Oxford  in  1JU8,  in  company  with  two  members  of 
the  university.  They  pa.ssed  over  the  Alps  by  the  Mount  Cenis 
road,  crossing  Piedmont  and  the  fertile  valley  of  Lombardy,  through 
the  towns  of  Turin,  Lilian,  Mantua,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Venice. 
From  the  last  place  they  proceeded  to  Trieste,  v.here,  after  niakini' 
an  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Pola,  they  embarked  for  Constantinople. 
In  the  course  of  the  voyage  they  visited  the  Trojan  plain,  and  the 
probable  site  of  Ilium.  Dreading  to  face  the  plague,  which  then 
.raged  in  the  nortliern  provinces  of  Greece,  they  re-embarked  at 
Constantinople  for  Atliens;  tlience  passed  into  the  Peloponnesus; 
saw  tlie  remains  of  Corintli,  Sicyorj,  Nemca,  Argos,  Alantinea, 
Sparta,  .Messcne,  Pliigalia,  Olymjiia,  Patra,  &:c  &c.  At  Patra-, 
our  travellers  embarked  for  the  Ionian  islands,  tlience  passed  to 
Italy,  touched  at  Otranto,  IJrudisi,  and  ISarletta,  and  returned 
homeward  tiirough  Naples,  Koine,  and  Florence.] 

XAUTIC.VL  POLJTKNESS. 

Oi:r  schooner  was  mannt^d  by  Illyrian  sailors ;  they 
were  very  dirty,  certainly  more  civil,  but  I  doubt 
wlicthcr  s(»  skilful  as  the  seamen  of  nortliern  king- 
doms. 'I'hosc  tempests  of  long  duration,  to  which  the 
Atlantic  sailor  is  often  exposed,  are  unknown  in  more 
confined  !^<'as,  where,  in  every  part,  a  secure  har!;<>ur  is* 
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at  hand,  to  sliield  the  battered  vessel  from  the  rage  of 
the  sea.  In  a  summer  voyage,  they  have  little  more  to 
do  than  to  eat  and  drink,  tell  horrid  talcs  of  pirates' 
cruelty,  and  hail  each  ship  that  passes;  this  last  prac- 
tice is  never  neglected,  and  the  mode  of  executing  it 
proves  forcibly  that  some  portion  of  that  proneness  to 
compliment  which  characterises  Italy  and  all  other 
nations  swayed  by  despotic  governments  may  trans- 
fuse itself  even  into  the  dominions  of  Neptune.  An 
English  ship  hails  in  a  manner  rough  and  abrupt — 
"  Ho  the  ship — whither  bound — where  from?"  In  the 
Mediterranean,  all  communication  must  be  preceded 
by  the  hoisting  of  the  colours,  and  the  compliment  ; 
"  Buon  giorno,  signor  capitatio,  e  tuttn  la  compag-nia, 
buoii  giorno ;"  while  every  question  is  ended  by  a  "  di 
grazia"  which  is  made  to  reverberate  for  several  se- 
conds in  the  speaking  trumpets. 

TURKISH  CHURCHYABU  AT  StIO. 

Near  the  town  on  the  sea  shore,  is  seen  a  vast  burial- 
ground,  appropriated  to  the  Turks ;  the  cause  of  its 
being  so  extensive  is,  that  their  religion  forbids  the 
burial  of  more  than  one  person  on  tiie  same  spot  of 
ground.  The  graves  are  indicated  by  stones,  inscribed 
with  gilt  Arabic  characters ;  they  are  shaded  with 
cypress,  aloes,  and  the  other  trees  I)y  mo.st  nations 
regarded  as  expressive  of  grief.  \'iziers  and  other  great 
men  have  a  huhhe,  that  is,  a  tower  and  monument  beau- 
tifully built,  placed  over  tlielr  graves.  People  of  a  middle 
station  have  two  stones  placed  upright,  one  at  the  head, 
the  other  at  the  feet.  One  of  these  stones  has  the  name 
of  the  deceased,  elegantly  written  ;  to  which  is  added, 
sometimes  in  prose,  sometimes  in  verse,  a  jjrayer  of  this 
or  the  like  form,  at  the  direction  of  the  heir  :  Damn 
Allaho  halulii  rahmataho, — may  (iod  show  eternal  mercy 
to  him.  If  a  man  is  buried,  upon  the  top  of  the  stone 
is  a  Turkish  turban  ;  if  a  woman,  another  sort  of  orna- 
ment is  placed  there.  The  stone  at  the  feet  is  the  same  in 
both.    The  sepulchral  chapels  erected  in  memory  of  some 
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saints  of  Islarnisiu  and  of  tlie  sultans  are  culloil  turbe/t. 
These  buildings  arc  generally  placed  in  the  tiardens  of 
the  uios<iues,  founded  In-  these  princes  j  they  are  very 
richly  adorned.  The  grave,  which  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  chapel,  is  covered  with  a  wooden  chest,  wrapped  in 
red  velvet,  enriched  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and 
having  different  verses  of  the  Koran  embroidered  on  it. 
'I'owards  the  side  where  reclines  the  head  of  the  defunct 
monarch,  is  seen  a  piece  of  the  veil  which  has  covered 
the  shrine  of  Mecca  (for  no  Moslem  must  be  buried 
without  a  piece  of  that  sacred  cloth),  over  which  is  a 
muslin  turban.  Silver  rails,  incrusted  with  mother-of- 
pearl,  surround  the  grave,  at  the  extremities  of  which 
are  two  lofty  chandeliers  with  tapers.  The  interior  of 
these  chapels  is  magnificently  adorned  with  marble, 
porcelain,  and  golden  inscriptions.  Lamps,  ever  lighted, 
liang  fnun  the  roof,  and  the  turbehdars,  or  keepers  of 
the  toiiib,  are  constantly  reading  chapters  of  the  Koran 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  sultans.  Constantinople 
contains  about  twenty  of  these  turbchs.  The  Turkish 
burial-grounds  are  always  placed  near  the  towns,  and, 
Ijcing  kept  clean  ajid  adorned  with  verdure,  are  agree- 
able yet  impressive  objects  :  they  are  never  imagined  to 
be  haunted,  a  circumstance  more  to  be  attributed  to 
their  attractive  appearance  than  to  any  strength  of 
mind  peculiar  to  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  Indeed, 
one  can  see  no  reason  why  the  resting-place  of  our  dc- 
])arted  friends  should  be  in  tlie  most  dirty  and  melan- 
choly spots,  or  why  their  remains  should  be  so  (jften  and 
so  unnecessarily  disturbed. 

J  mi:  riiouf.ii. 

'I'he  Ifumgh  is  a  liDrscs  tail,  stained  red,  and  strick 
upon  a  pole,  with  a  gilt  knol)  at  the  top:  lliis  is  one  of 
the  military  ensigns  of  the  Turks  ;  and  the  rlignity  of  a 
vizier  is  (letcrmined  i»y  the  nund)(M-  of  these  horses' 
tails  whi<:h  he  is  allowed  to  c.irry  before  him.  Jiusides 
the  Ihnuf^li,  each  riozcn  of  men  has,  when  on  march,  a 
binall  sf.iiidard,  the  \\\n\\\>vs  of  which  causes  the  armv  to 
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be  crowded  with  flag-bearers,  who  in  battle  are  worse 
tliai!  useless.  The  Turkish  soldiers  think  it  no  disgraee 
to  lose  their  colours,  excepting,  however,  the  holy  banner 
of  Mohammed,  which  in  battle  is  kept  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  field,  and  at  the  first  appearance  of  a 
defeat  is  precipitately  removed.  The  Janissaries  con- 
ceive military  glory  to  consist  in  a  strenuous  defence 
of  their  kettles  and  spoons. — C^nid  Rides'^  Is  it  more 
rational  to  place  honour  in  the  defence  of  a  piece  of 
tattered  silk,  or  of  a  monstrous  two-headed  black  eagle? 

PUBLIC  BATHS  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The  very  frequent  recurrence  of  ablutions,  enjoined 
by  the  wisdom  of  Mohammed  to  preserve  his  followers 
from  the  disorders  produced  in  a  warm  climate  by  an 
accumulation  of  dirt  on  the  skin,  has  caused  pious  in- 
dividuals to  erect  fountains  in  almost  every  street  of  the 
Turkish  cities,  and  even  on  the  border  of  the  roads,  far 
distant  from  any  town  :  the  tomb  of  the  founder  is  gene- 
rally placed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  surrounded 
with  trees,  which  offer  a  delightful  shade  to  the  wearied 
traveller.  These  fountains  are  generally  built  in  the 
Moorish  style,  and  adorned  with  Arabic  inscriptions. 

To  the  same  precept  of  cleanliness  we  may  attribute 
the  number  of  warm  baths  seen  in  Turkey :  every  village 
has  its  hamman  or  public  bath,  and  every  large  house  is 
provided  with  the  same  convenience.  These  therina' 
are  heated  by  a  subterraneous  vault,  which  serves  as  a 
furnace,  and  is  fdled  uith  logs  of  wood,  above  which, 
and  immediately  below  the  marble  pavement  of  the 
building,  is  a  large  caldron  of  water,  which  is  kept  in  a 
constant  state  of  ebullition.  Tubes  placed  in  the  interior 
of  the  walls  carry  off  the  steam,  while  others  furnish  the 
interior  with  hot  water  from  the  caldron,  and  \\\t\i  cold 
water  from  a  contiguous  cistern.  The  bather,  having 
paid  to  the  keeper  of  the  bath  the  price  of  entrance,  is 
shown  into  a  square  room,  along  the  walls  of  which  runs 
a  wide  seat,  covered  with  cusliions  :  he  here  leaves  his 
clothes,  and  girding  round  his  body  a  wide  piece  of 
cotton,  which  hangs  from  his  v.'aist  to  his  ankles,  rtrifl 
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placing  his  feet  in  a  pair  of  wooden  clogs,  to  preserve 
them  from  the  burning  lie;it  of  the  floor,  he  proceeds 
through  severalrooras,  successively  increasing  in  warmth, 
to  the  interior  chamber.  This  chamber  is  built  in  a 
circular  shape,  and  covered  by  a  cupola,  in  which  there 
are  many  openings  covered  with  very  thick  glass,  which 
gives  a  free  passage  to  the  light,  but  not  to  the  visual 
rays  of  the  curious ;  a  circular  dais  on  the  pavement 
indicates  the  position  of  the  caldron,  which  is  imme- 
diately underneath ;  small  fountains  and  marble  basins 
are  seen  at  equal  distances  round  the  wall. 

TEMPLE  OF  THESEUS. 

This  celebrated  ruin,  which  is  well  preserved,  stands 
on  a  large  open  place,  where  a  rope-maker  was  ex- 
ercising his  trade  when  we  passed.  This  spot  is  en- 
livened in  the  evening  with  the  youthful  games  of  many 
Athenian  boys.  It  was  near  tliis  temple,  according  to 
l*ausanias,  that  stood  Ptolemy's  gymnasium  and  the 
furum.  A  part  of  the  temple  is  now  used  as  a  church, 
dedicated  to  JSt.  George  :  it  is  closed  by  a  door  made  of 
dat  iron  bars,  at  which  the  Turks,  with  most  disgraceful 
impiety,  amuse  themselves  in  trying  the  force  of  their 
muskets.  In  the  chancel  arc  the  graves  of  three  English 
travellers,  who  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature  in  this 
cftuntry :  one  is  that  of  the  unfortunate  Tweddellj  by 
his  side  is  buried  a  Mr.  Walker,  wiio  fell  a  victim  to  a 
f»;ver  produced  by  fatigue  and  heat.  The  inscription 
upon  Tweddeil's  grave  is  cngrnved  in  the  true  anticpic 
style,  without  stops,  or  separations  ;  it  cannot  be  rear! 
without  considerable  attention  and  ?tudy.  It  is  indeed 
astonishing  that  men  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  to 
the  mania  of  imitating  the  very  errors  of  the  ancients, 
the  striking  elTcct  whidi  so  beautiful  an  cpitaj)!!  would 
produce  on  every  reader  were  it  l(gil)le.  A  grave  was 
digging  for  a  Mr.  I'hillips,  who  had  died  while  making 
the  tour  f»f  the  Morca.  He  had  fpiitted  Athens  in  August, 
a  time  when  disease  rages  with  violence  in  the  i'elo- 
ponncsus  :  relying  upon  the  strength  of  his  constituti'H' 
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lie  had  refused  to  follow  the  advice  given  him  by  the 
consuls,  to  defer  his  journey  till  the  autumn  :  lie  de- 
parted, neglecting  even  to  provide  himself  with  me- 
dicine. We  saw  his  name  scratched  upon  one  of  the 
columns  of  a  temple  in  Arcadia,  near  which  the  pea- 
sants told  us  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  threw 
Jiim  into  delirium.  By  the  uneducated,  both  Greeks  and 
Mohammedans,  it  is  imagined  that  after  interment,  the 
body  of  a  Frank  is  conveyed  by  some  invisible  power  to 
his  native  land. 

The  Thcscum  is  comparatively  small,  but  its  effect  is 
striking  :  in  shape  it  is  similar  to  the  Parthenon  :  the 
beautiful  frieze  with  which  it  is  decorated  represents 
part  of  the  histories  of  Hercules  and  Theseus  :  it  is 
most  entire  of  all  the  Athenian  monuments;  and  long 
may  the  protecting  genius  of  Greece  defend  it  from  the 
defiling  touch  of  the  Turkish  mason,  and  the  no  less 
destructive  dilapidations  of  European  virtuosi! 

WEDPING  AT  ATIIKXS. 

Every  traveller  who  has  visited  Athens  for  a  few  days 
returns  with  a  description  of  the  weddings,  burials,  and 
christenings  at  which  he  assisted.  Whether  during  our 
stay  Hymen  had  ceased  to  inspire  the  Athenian  youths, 
and  death  to  strike,  a'cjuo  pede,  I  cannot  determine ; 
but  I  assure  you,  although  we  remained  at  Athens  more 
than  a  month,  we  uitnessed  no  funeral,  and  were  pre- 
sent at  one  wedding  oidy. — The  happy  couple  were  not 
of  the  highest  rank  :  that  you  should  not,  howevei, 
accuse  niy  journal  of  being  deficient  in  the  article  of 
matrimony,  I  shall  add  to  this  chapter  of  musty  an- 
tiquity an  account  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
ridiculous  scenes  I  ever  witnessed. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  afternoon;  the  heat  was  excessive, 
and  we  weie  occupied  in  arranging  our  journal;  my  ear 
was  struck  with  t!ie  monotonous  sound  of  u  Greek  tam- 
bour, and  the  noise  of  people  hurrying  through  the 
street.  I  followed  them,  and  after  turning  through  two 
or  tliree  lanes,  came  to  the  spot  whence  the  sound  pro-> 
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teeded.  Some  dirty  musicians,  with  a  tambour,  a  fiddle, 
and  a  guitar,  were  dancing,  playing,  and  singing  j  after 
them  came  a  Greek  damsel,  supported  by  tuo  grave 
matrons,  and  followed  by  a  long  string  of  dames  hoary 
with  aye  ;  she  was  the  bride  j  and  notwithstanding  the 
thermo'meter  stood  at  9G%  was  covered  with  mantles  and 
furs  ;  her  fingers'  ends  and  joints  were  stained  red  ;  the 
lower  part  of  her  eyes  were  tinged  with  a  blue  colour, 
and  her  checks  were  ornamented  with  stars  of  black  dye 
and  leaf  gold:  a  dirty  urchin,  walking  backwards,  held 
a  mirror  in  such  a  nianner  that  the  young  woman  had 
her  image  constantly  before  her. 

They  moved  literally  at  a  snail's  pace.  The  people 
threw  from  their  windows  and  doors  bottles  of  orange 
water,  which  perfumed  the  air  j  and  the  crowd,  loud  in 
their  expressions  of  joy  and  congratulation,  augmented 
as  we  advanced,  hurrying  round  the  bride,  whose  brow- 
was  never  bent  with  a  frown,  and  whose  lips  were  never 
crossed  with  a  smile,  during  the  ceremony. 

The  procession  stopped  at  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom. The  bride  was  seated  in  an  arm  chair,  and  placed 
on  the  right  of  the  house  door ;  on  the  opposite  side 
was  seated  her  husband,  his  hairless  head  uncovered} 
bv  him  stood  a  Turkish  barber,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
ci'rcular  looking-glass  (similar  to  that  with  which  Venus 
is  represented),  and  other  shaving  instruments  :  the 
music  continued  playing,  and  the  crowd  shook  the  air 
with  their  shouts,  tac'h  placing  a  few  parals  on  the 
barber's  looking-glass,  sprinkled  with  orange  water  the 
face  of  the  bridegroom,  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead 
and  the  eyes.  'I'he  money  thus  collected  was  to  procure 
a  comfortable  cstal»lishm'cnt  for  the  young  people.  I 
Hub.scribed  my  share,  i)ut  preferred  dispensing  with  the 
kisses.  A  (ireck,  an  old  man,  whose  age  was  a  snflicient 
<  xcuKC  for  the  joke,  pushed  me  towards  the  bride,  whom 
I  was  conscqnently  oltligerl  to  salute  amidst  the  loud 
cheers  of  the  assembly.— How  the  ceremony  ended  I 
cannot  tell  you,  as  the  day  fell,  and  I  returned  home 
ere  all  had  embraced  the  bridegroom. 
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ANTIQUARIAN  TRICKERT. 

Tlie  eager  desire  of  tourists  to  obtain  some  relics  of 
antiquity  is  so  well  known  in  Argos,  that  when  walking 
the  streets,  you  are  repeatedly  stopped  by  the  natives 
to  examine  the  articles  they  have  found  in  the  vicinity. 
A  kaloieros,  or  monk,  drew  from  his  breast,  with  great 
care,  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  precious  antique  j  it 
was  a  Roman  crucifix,  broken  from  its  cross.  This  re- 
calls to  my  memory  a  similar  scene,  which  I  witnessed 
at  Athens.  A  young  man  showed  me  a  French  half- 
penny, of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  imagining  it  to  be  a 
valuable  medal :  ore  of  my  companions  inquired  with 
pretended  eagerness  the  price  he  asked  for  the  coin  ; 
the  youth  significantly  raised  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand,  and  pronounced  the  vi^ords  "  ■u:hTe  yj,i<Ta.^'  (five 
piasters). 

TURKISH  RECKONING  OF  TIME. 

"  What  o'clock  is  it?"  was  usually  the  first  question 
I  had  to  answer  any  Gjeek  traveller  whom  I  met  on  the 
road:  this  pi'oceeds,  perhaps,  rather  from  their  mode  of 
calculating  by  time  distance  between  places,  than  from 
mere  curiosity.  Nothing,  however,  pleases  a  Romaic 
peasant  so  much  as  a  sight  of  the  machinery  of  a 
watch :  when  very  small,  he  gazes  at  it  with  wonder. 
Most  of  the  richer  individuals  among  the  l^urks  carry  in 
their  girdle  a  large  watch,  generally  of  London  manu- 
facture, enclosed  in  a  tortoiseshell  case,  and  fastened 
round  their  necks  v^ith  a  silver  chain  j  this  they  show 
with  no  small  pride  to  the  Frank  traveller,  and  a  smile 
of  content  never  fails  to  cross  their  frigid  countenances 
when  they  hear  pronounced  the,  word  "London," 
written  on  the  dial ;  so  attached  are  they  to  goods  of 
English  manufacture.  The  Turks  reckon  their  hours 
from  six  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening,  so  that 
mid-day  falls  with  them  at  six  o'clock.  This  mode  of 
reckoning  time  is,  perhaps,  in  part  derived  from  the 
Italians,  who  reckon  (at  least  in  the  southern  parts  of 
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Italv),  from  suuset  to  suuset,  tneuty-four  hours.  By 
this"  means  they  have  the  extreme  disadvantage  of 
starting  from  a  variable  point ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  re- 
ference to  their  almanack  that  they  can  set  their  watcli 
so  as  give  them  twenty-four  o'clock  at  sunset.  Our 
mode  of  keeping  time  is  known  in  Naples  by  the  name 
of  "ore  di  Francia,"  or  "  di  Spagna." 

SPARTA. 

Tlie  ruins  of  Sparta  are  now,  like  many  others  in 
Greece,  distinguished  only  by  the  general  denomination 
of  "  i'alaio  Chorio:"  they  are  situated  on  the  western 
side- of  the  Eurotas,  and  are  very  extensive.  We  easily 
distinguished  the  theatre,  which  must  have  been  a  most 
magnificent  edifice  j  we  saw  also  the  broad  hill  on  which 
stood  the  citadel.  We  were  shown  likewise  a  bridge  of 
one  arch,  made  of  large  uncemented  stones  ;  it  crosses 
the  Tiasus,  and,  to  judge  from  its  shape,  must  be  very 
ancient;  it  is  situated  near  a  small  Greek  chapel,  sacred 
to  "  Agios  Giorgios.'"  Some  square  ruins  of  walls,  con- 
structed from  very  massy  stones,  are  also  seen  in  dif- 
ferent parts. 

I  regretted  much  not  having  a  better  guide.  The 
person  who  conducted  us,  a  Bardouniote,  seemed  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  the  place.  Our  (luestions  were  an- 
swered in  barbarous  accents,  which,  by  their  roughness 
at  least,  called  to  the  memory  the  language  of  the 
Uorians,  Tlie  common  answer  to  every  question  is, 
tTCuro  ego,  know  I  r  (J^evcu)  ^yuj). 

The  j)ca8antr)-  near  the  Eurotas  are  evidently  much 
less  civilised  than  those  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Morea :  they  greet,  however,  the  travellers,  whom 
curiosity  leads  to  cross  their  lands,  with  a  welcome 
uhich  we  were  told  ])roco{;cied  not  from  the  lips  only; 
the  hand  is  placed  on  the  heart,  and  the  words  hale 
crchctni  &Jfcndi  moii, — "  welcome,  sir,"  are  i»r»>nouncefl 
with  the  smile  of  hospitality.  Some  were  liarvesting 
the  rice  in  the  marshes,  near  the  banks  of  tho  Eurotas; 
while  on  the  citadel  of  ancient  S{)arta  others  were  beat- 
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ing  out  the  ni.iizc:  for  this  purpose,  twelve  horses  were 
fastened  abreast,  and  driven  circularly  round  a  post, 
about  which  the  ears  had  been  scattered. 


GREEK  MONASTERIES, 

A  Greek  monastery  is  inhabited  by  two  descriptions 
of  monks — the  haloieros  and  the  papa.  No  one  is  ad- 
mitted into  either  of  those  classes,  without  the  consent 
of  the  whole  fraternity:  no  member  of  the  society  can 
marry  without  forfeiting  his  character  of  monk.  The 
kaloicros  or  kalogeros  (for  the  -word  is  of  disputed 
orthography,  some  affnniing  that  it  is  derived  from 
xaXoj  and  \scoi  ;  others,  that  it  is  deduced  from  JcaXo;  and 
yio'xv),  is  of  the  inferior  order:  his  duty  is  to  clean  the 
chapel  of  the  building,  to  tend  its  fiocks  and  herds,  and 
to  wait  on  the  papas  or  fathers.  The  little  community 
is  governed  by  a  person,  the  nomination  of  whom  de- 
pends upon  some  rich  neighbouring  Greek,  or  the 
bishop;  he  is  tailed  the  egoumenos:  he  must  always  be 
in  priest's  orders,  and  Lis  duty  is  to  assemble  and  take 
the  opinion  of  the  papas  in  all  cases  of  mutual  interest — 
as  the  nomination  of  a  new  member,  the  exaction  of  the 
Pasha,  or  the  purchase  of  new  lands.  Each  monastery 
pays  a  certain  tribute,  according  to  its  revenue  :  that 
of  \'ourkano  pays  yearly  eighteen  hundred  ])iasters  ; 
but  this  does  not  always  suftice  to  preserve  them  from 
the  sacrilegious  depredations  of  the  Moslems.  When 
the  monastery  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  Turkish  settlement, 
the  fathers,  if  rich  enough,  procure  a  guard  of  some 
All)anian  soldiers,  or  a  Turkish  Janissary. 

Although  generally  plunged  in  the  deepest  ignorance, 
it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  all  the  monks  who  inhabit 
these  sacred  buildings  are  entirely  without  the  ad- 
vantages of  literature.  The  acquirements  of  many  are 
such  as  surprise  those  who  consider  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  knowledge  in  this  secluded  land  :  those  ac- 
quirements are,  however,  confined  to  a  smattering  of 
their  own  theology,  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient  Greek  or  Hellenic,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  lives 
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of  tlieir  saints.  Books  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  in- 
terior of  tlic  Mc»rea,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  barl)ari.sin  which  pervades  this 
part  of  Greece.  As  in  Italian,  so  in  modem  Greek, 
everv  syllable  is  pronounced,  and  each  letter  bears  con- 
stajitly  the  same  sound;  children  consequently  learn  to 
read  Rmiiaic  and  Italian  with  a  rapidity  much  greater 
than  one  accustomed  only  to  the  slow  progress  made  in 
the  English  schools  would  easily  be  brought  to  believe. 
I  am,  tlKMcfore,  convinced,  that  the  distribution  of  im- 
proving and  entert;iining  Imoks  would  be  speedily  fol- 
lowed in  these  provinces  by  an  extension  of  knowledge 
— the  only  incentive  which  will  ever  rouse  the  Greeks 
from  their  present  degrading  torpidity. 

SANTA  MAURA. 

The  canal  which  separates  Santa  Maura  from  Albania 
is  not  above  half  a  mile  broad ;  it  is  frequently  crossed 
in  canoes,  or  monoxyla,  and,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  inhabitants  find  no  difliculty  in  wading  from 
shore  to  shore  J  in  milder  weather  Ihe  wind  blows  up 
this  canal  in  an  easterly  direction  from  sun-rise  till 
past  noon  ;  it  then  shifts,  and  generally  blows  from  the 
west.  The  modern  town  is  built  in  the  most  unhealthy 
part  of  the  island,  and  close  to  several  salt-pits ;  these 
arc  formed  on  the  coast,  and  separated  from  the  sea  by 
sluices,  which  admit  the  water  into  a  shallow  ])reservc, 
the  heat  of  the  sun  sufficing  fo  cfTect  crystallization. 
The  fort  is  placed  between  the  tow  n  and  thr-  opjiosite 
shore  of  Albania,  at  the  extremity  of  a  j»eninsula,  joined 
to  the  land  by  a  narrow  and  semicircular  isthmus,  three 
miles  long,  and  is  surrounded  with  shoals,  aboundirig  in 
fish  of  diflTerciit  kinds.  A  shorter  c-omtnunication  is  ob- 
tained by  the  remains  of  a  narr<»w  'I'nrkish  aque«)uct, 
which  croKHcs  the  .jhallr»ws  :  it  consists  of  above;  three 
hundred  arches,  and,  in  windy  weather,  the  |)asKage  is 
by  no  m<rans  safe,  as  the  pede^trian  runs  the  risk  of 
being  blown  into  the  sea.  The  garrison  consisted  of 
roh.  III.  K 
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about  tlirce  imndred  men,  commanded  by  captain  Kob-, 
a  gentleman  whose  hospitality  is  unbounded. 

A  beautiful  road,  shaded  by  olive-trees,  leads  from 
the  modern  town  to  the  aneient  Lcucas.  About  three 
miles  distant,  the  ruins  are  seen  on  an  eminence,  covered 
with  vineyardr,,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  copious  foun- 
tain, adorned  with  a  pompous  Veneto-Latin  inscription  j 
the  WiiWs  are  of  Cyclopean  masonry,  and  very  extensive : 
no  edifices  can  be  clearly  traced,  although  heaps  of  ruins 
are  seen  on  all  sides.  We  were  shown  an  ancient  mill, 
dug  up  on  this  spot :  it  was  hewn  in  the  infancy  of 
mechanic  art;  a  hemispherical  stone,  revolving  within 
a  corresponding  vase  of  granite,  reduced  the  corn  to 
pou  der.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  Albania  is  seen  a 
castle  containing  a  garrison  of  soldiers  belonging  to 
A!i  Pasha. 

Near  the  ruins  of  Leucas  a  gibbet  has  been  erected, 
from  v.hich,  enclosed  in  a  cage  of  iron,  hangs  the  corse 
of  an  inhabitant  of  this  island:  he  murdered  his  father, 
his  mother,  his  brothers,  and  his  sisters,  and  then  fled 
from  his  country;  but' the  long  arm  of  justice  seized  the 
parricide;  he  was  taken  in  the  Morca,  brought  to  Santa 
Maura,  and  executed.  His  example  struck  with  in- 
describable terror  the  lonians,  few  of  whom  dare  ap- 
proach the  spot  where  the  body  is  exposed.  The  exe- 
cution of  this  individual  took  place  at  the  time  general 
Campbell  commanded  in  these  islands.  The  necessary, 
although  severe  justice  of  this  gentleman,  produced  ;i 
most  salutary  effect :  the  islanders  then  learnt,  for  the 
first  time,  that  pardon  was  not,  as  before,  to  be  obtained 
by  money. 

We  crossed  several  fine  groves  of  olives.  The  greer 
turf  under  the  trees  produces  abundance  of  mushrooms. 
The  peasants  were  gathering  the  fruit;  some,  standing 
on  the  branches,  were  beating  down  the  olives,  striking, 
according  to  Pliny's  advice,  always  in  one  directioii . 
and  with  a  gentle  force;  others  were  picking  them  up, 
and  transporting  them  in  hampers  to  the  town. 
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MODERN    PATRIOTISM. 

Negotiations  were  carrying  on,  during  our  stay  at 
Corfu,  between  the  lord  high  commissioner  of  the 
Ionian  states,  and  an  ambassador  from  loauia.  An 
anecdote  was  mentioned  to  us  which  I  cannot  refrain 
from  repeating,  as  it  affords  an  example  of  honest 
patriotism  and  noble  disinterestedness  which  would 
have  honoured  a  Phocion  or  a  Fabius.  The  ambassador, 
it  seems,  had  received  orders  from  his  sovereign  to 
hasten  the  negotiation  by  making  some  presents  to  the 
secretary  of  the  high  commissioner.  In  one  of  their 
conferences  the  Mussulman  made  known  his  intentions  : 
the  secretary  led  liim  to  a  window  of  the  palace,  and, 
pointing  to  the  highest  mountain  in  the  island,  told 
him,  "  were  tliat  mountain  a  mass  of  gold,  and  your 
roaster  to  offer  it  to  us,  he  would  not  obtain  Parga  one 
moment  ere  the  dictates  of  justice  had  l)een  fulfilled." 

Moiithli/  Magazine- 


STATE  OF  SOCIETY  IN  LONDON. 

It  may  liappen,  that,  although  individuals  may  exist 
in  a  society  endowed  with  every  power  of  entcltaining 
and  enlightening,  yet  the  forms  of  society  may  he  such, 
that  it  i.s  very  diffu:ult  to  olitain  tlie  full  adviintagc  of 
their  superior  cpialitics.  This  difficulty  is  the  misfor- 
tune of  London,  where  there  are  more  men  of  cultivated 
understanding,  of  refined  wit,  and  literary  or  political 
eminence,  than  in  any  metropf)lis  of  Eurojic.  Vet  it  is 
so  contrived,  that  there  is  little  freedom,  little  intimacy, 
and  little  case  in  fiondon  society.  "  To  love  some  per- 
sons very  much,  and  st-e  often  those  that  I  l<»ve,'  sayw 
the  old  duchess  of  M.irlborough,  "  is  the  greatest  hap- 
piness I  can  enjoy."'  IJut  in  Loudon  it  is  equally  dif- 
ficult to  get  to  love  any  bofly  very  much,  or  to  see  often 
those    that    we   have    loved    l>efore.      There  are    such 

k2 
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numbers  of  acquaintances,  such  a  succession  of  engage- 
ments, that  tlie  town  rescmljlcs  Vauxhall,  vvliore  the 
dearest  friends  may  walk  round  and  round  all  night 
without  ever  meeting.  If  you  see  at  dinner  a  person 
whose  manners  and  conversation  jilcase  you,  you  may 
ivisli  in  vain  to  become  more  intimate  j  for  the  chance 
is,  that  you  will  not  meet  so  as  to  converse  a  second 
time  for  three  montlis,  when  the  dice-box  of  society 
may,  perhaps,  turn  up  again  the  same  numbers.  Not 
that  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  you  may  not  barely  sec  the 
same  features  again  ;  it  is  possible  that  you  may  catch  a 
glim])se  of  them  on  the  other  side  of  St.  James's- street, 
or  sec  them  near  to  you  at  a  crow'dcd  rooit,  without  a 
possibility  of  approaching.  Hence  it  is,  that  those  who 
live  in  London  are  totally  indifferent  to  one  another; 
the  waves  follow  so  tluck,  that  any  v.icancy  is  imme- 
diately filled  up,  and  the  want  is  not  perceived.  At  the 
same  time,  the  well-bred  civility  of  modcrii  times,  and 
the  example  of  some  "  very  popular  people,"  have  intro- 
duced a  shaking  of  hands,  a  pretended  warmth,  a  sham 
cordiality,  into  the  manners  of  the  cold  and  warm  alike 
— the  dear  friend  and  the  acquaintance  of  yesterday. 
Hence  we  hear  continually  such  conversations  as  t!ie 
following  : — "  Ah!  how  d'ye  do?   I  am  delighted  to  see 

you  !   How  is  Mrs.  M ?" — "  She  is  very  well,  thank 

you." — "  Has  she  any  more  children?" — "Any  more! 
I  have  only  been  married  three  months.  I  see  you  are 
talking  of  my  former  wife — she  has  been  dead  these 
three  years." — Or,  "My  dear  friend,  how  d'ye  do? — 
you  have  been  out  of  town  some  time — where  have  you 
been — in  Norfolk?  ' — "No,  I  have  been  two  years  in 
India." 

Thus,  ignorant  of  one  another's  interest  and  occupa- 
tion, the  friendships  of  London  contain  nothing  more 
tender  than  a  visiting  card.  Nor  is  it  much  better, — 
indeed  it  is  much  worse, — if  you  renounce  the  world, 
and  determine  to  live  only  with  your  relations  and 
nearest  connexions  :  if  you  are  to  see  them  at  one 
o'clock,  they  are  not  up;  at  two  the  room  is  full  of  in- 
different acquaintance,  who  can  talk  over  the  night  be- 
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fore,  and  of  course  are  sooner  listened  to  than  yourself; 
at  tljrce  they  are  gone  a-shopping;  at  four  they  are  in 
the  Park;  at  five  and  at  six  they  are  out;  at  seven 
they  are  dressing;  at  eight  they  are  dining  with  two 
dozen  friends;  at  nine  and  ten  the  same;  at  eleven 
t!iey  are  dressing  for  the  ball  ;  and  at  twelve,  when  you 
are  going  to  bed,  they  are  gone  into  society  for  the 
eveuing.  Thus  yon  are  left  in  solitude;  you  soon 
begin  again  to  try  the  world ; — let  us  sec  what  it 
produces. 

The  first  inconvenience  of  a  London  life  is  the  late 
hour  of  dinner.  To  pass  the  day  impransits,  and  then 
to  sit  down  to  a  great  dinner  at  eight  o'clock,  is  entirely 
against  the  first  dictates  of  common  sense  and  common 
stomachs. — Some  learned  persons  indeed  endeavour  to 
support  this  practice  by  precedent,  and  quote  the  Roman 
supper;  but  those  suppers  were  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  ought  to  be  a  sul>jcct  of  contempt  rather 
than  imitation  in  Grosvenor- square.  Women,  however, 
are  not  so  irrational  as  men  in  London,  and  generally 
sit  down  to  a  substantial  luncheon  at  three  or  four  :  if 
men  would  do  the  same,  the  meal  at  eight  might  be 
lightened  of  many  of  its  weighty  dishes,  and  conversa- 
tion would  be  no  loser;  for  it  is  not  to  l>e  concealed, 
that  conversation  suffers  great  interruption  from  the 
manner  in  which  English  dinners  are  managed  :  first  the 
host  and  hostess  (or  her  unfortunate  coadjutor)  arc  em- 
ployed during  three  partA^  of  the  <linner  in  doing  the 
work  of  tlie  servants,  helping  fish,  or  carving  large 
pieces  of  venison  to  twenty  hungry  souls,  to  the  total 
loss  of  the  host's  powers  (tf  anmsement,  and  the  entire 
flifthgurcment  of  the  fair  hostess's  face.  Much  time  is 
lost  by  the  attention  every  one  is  obliged  to  pay,  in 
"fder  to  find  out  (which  he  can  never  do  if  he  is  sliort- 
"ightcd)  wiiat  dislies  are  at  the  other  end  of  the  table; 
and  if  a  guest  wisjies  for  a  glass  of  wine,  he  must  peep 
throui,'h  the  Apollos  and  Cupids  of  the  pluleati,  in  order 
to  find  someone  totlrink  with  him,  which  will  probably 
happen  in  succession,  so  that  after  having  no  wine  for 
half  an  hour,  he  will   have  to  drink  five  glasses  in  five 
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minutes.  Convenience  teaches  that  the  best  nianner  of 
enjoying  society  at  dinner,  is  to  leave  every  thing  to 
servants  that  servants  can  do ;  so  that  yon  niay  iiave 
110  farther  trouble  tiian  to  accept  of  the  dishes  that  are 
offered  to  you,  and  to  drink,  at  your  own  time,  of  the 
wines  which  are  handed  round.  An  English  dinner, 
on  the  contrary,  seems  to  presume  beforehand  on  the 
silence,  dulness,  and  stupidity  of  the  guests,  and  to 
have  provided  little  interruptions,  like  jerks  which  the 
chaplain  gives  to  the  archbishop,  to  prevent  his  going 
to  sleep  during  sermon. 

Some  time  after  dinner  comes  the  time  of  going  to  a 
ball,  or  a  rout ;  but  tliis  is  sooner  said  than  done ;  it 
often  requires  as  much  time  to  go  from  St.  Jaraes's- 
square   to   Cleveland-row   as    to   go   from    London   to 
Hounslow.     It  would  require  volumes  to  describe  the 
disappointment  which  occurs  on  arriving  in  the  brilliant 
mob  of  a  ball-room.     Sometimes,  as  it  has  been  before 
said,  a  friend  is  seen  squeezed  like  yourself  at  anotlier 
end  of  the  room,  without  a  possibility  of  your  com- 
municating except  by  signs  ;  and  as  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  the  society  is  regulated  by  mechanical  pressure, 
you  may  happen  to  be  pushed  against  those  to  whom  you 
do  not  wish  to  speak,  whether  bores,  slight  acquaint- 
ances, or  determined  enemies.    Co)ifined  by  the  crowd, 
and  stifled  by  the  heat,  and  da/zlcd  by  the  light,  all 
powers  of  intellect  arc  lost 3   v.it  loses  its  point,  and 
sagacity   its    observation  j    indeed    the    limbs    are    so 
crushed,  and  the  tongue  so  parched,  that,  except  par- 
ticularly well-dressed  ladies,  all  are  in  the  case  of  the 
traveller.   Dr.  Clarke,  when  he  says  in  the  plains  of 
Syria,    that   some   might    blame   him    for  not   making 
moral  I'eflections  on  the  state  of  the  country  j   but  that 
he  must  own  the  heat  quite  deprived  him  of  all  power 
of  thought. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  conversation  you  hear  around 
yon  is  generally  nothing  more  than  "  Have  you  been 
here  long?" — "  Have  you  been  at  Mrs.  Hatroom's  ?" — 
"  Are  you  going  to  lady  Deathsqueeze's  ?"  Hence,  too, 
jnadam  de  Stael  said,  very  justly,  to  an  Englishiaan^ 
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"  Dans  vos  routs  le  corps  fait  plus  de  frais  que  I'esprit." 
But  even  if  there  are  persons  of  a  constitution  robust 
viaough  to  talk,  yet  they  do  not  dare  to  do  so,  as  twenty 
heads  are  forced  into  the  compass  of  one  square  foot ; 
and  even  when,  to  your  great  delight,  you  see  in- 
dividuals to  whom  you  have  much  to  say,  and,  by  fair 
means  or  foul^  elbows  and  toes,  knees  and  shoulders, 
have  got  near  them,  they  often  dismiss  you  with  shaking 

you  by  the  hand,  and  saying,  "My  dear  Mr. ,  how 

do  you  do  ?''  and  then  continue  in  conversation  with  a 
person  whose  ear  is  three  inches  nearer.  At  one  o'clock, 
however,  the  crowd  diminishes  j  and  if  you  are  not  tired 
^»y  the  five  or  six  hours  playing  at  comjjan'y  which  you 
have  already  had,  you  may  be  very  comfortal)le  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

Anonj/moui-. 


A  PROMENADE  ON  THE  PRADO  AT  MADRID. 

The  clock  has  already  struck  four, — the  siesta  is  now 
tinislied ;  let  us  therefore  hasten  to  the  Puerta  de  los 
Recoletos,  where  the  beautiful  Prado  lies  before  us, 
extended  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Even  beneath  the  shade 
of  these  aged  elms  and  chestnut  trees,  wc  yet  feel  the 
Iieat  of  the  sun  ; — we  are,  I)csidcs,  somcwliat  too  early 
for  the  <:ompany,  and  may  therefore  as  well  wander 
down  the  promenade  at  our  leisure,  and  then  intermix 
among  the  walkers,  and  make  our  observations  upon  the 
variou.s  cliaracters  we  behold.  Here  and  tliere  we  may 
perceive  some  indolent  fellows  lying  upon  their  faces, 
and  stretched  out  upon  and  l>enoath  the  stone  benches. 
Now  and  then  a  rr^ulor  (j)olice  oHiccr)  wakes  some  of 
the  sbimbcrers  Ijy  the  touch  of  his  cane,  in  order  to 
remove  them  from  the  seats  which  arc  destined  for  tlie 
beau-monde  of  .Madrid.  About  this  time  the  water- 
carts  begin  to  aj)pcar  in  the  walks,  and  sprinkle  the 
Handy  ground,  to  prevent  the  dust  from  incommoding 
the  j)as3engers,  and  enveloping  them  in  a  rising  cloud. 
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The  fui  tlicr  wc  advance  beyond  the  Franciscan  Con- 
vent, tlie  wider  do  the  walks  become, — while  a  stream 
of  water  in  the  vicinity  imparts  a  cooling  freshness  to 
the  air.     In  the  centre  of  a  noble  basin  stands  a  hgure 
of  Cybele,  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  lions,  from  whose  manes 
falls  the  liglit  spray  of  water  that  glitters  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun.     The  majestic  avenue  expands   itself,   as  we 
ap])roach  the  Alcala  gate,  to  five  rows  of  trees  :  —  here 
too  we  find  botli  a  multitude  of  stone  seats,  and  several 
hundred  light  strav\   chairs  with  backs,  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  rows,  for  the  gratuitous  accommodation  of  the 
visitors  of  this  place  of  resort.     0[)posite  to  the  street 
of  Alcala  is    situated   the   old    royal    i)alace   of   liuen 
Retire, — which,  although  it  is  far  from  striking  cither 
through    its   architecture  or   situation,    is  nevertheless 
exceedingly  imposing,  in  consequence  of  its  monstrous 
extent.     On  the  left  hand  we  meet  with  another  basin, 
in  which  stands  a  majestic  Neptune  with  his  elevated 
trident,  drawn  by  dolphins,  who  emit  torrents  of  water 
from  their  nostrils.     In  this  part  of  the  promenade  the 
various  streams  of   passengers  unite  so  as  to  forui  a 
crowd  }   and  here  too  is  indisputably  the  finest  situation 
of   any   upon    the    uliole  extent   of   the    IVado.     Tiie 
botanic-garden  fills    the  air  with    the    most    delicious 
perfumes, — while  through  its  palisades  are  seen,  in  all 
their  luxuriance,  the  rarest  exotic  plants  refreshing  the 
sight  with  their   beauty.     Further  on,  a  fountain,  de- 
corated with  statues  of  the  Seasons,  cools  the  atmosphere 
by  a  fine  drizzling  shower,  on  which  the  beams  of  the  sun 
cast  all  the  hues  of  tlie  rainbow.     Besides  the  three 
fountains  we  have  mentioned,  there  are  two  otiiers  to 
be  found  in  the  course  of  our  walk.     One  is  astonished 
at  meeting  with  such  fresh  trees  and  luxuriant  foliage 
upon  a  soil  so  little  favourable  to  vegetation  as  the  dry 
sand  on  which  Madrid  is  situated  ; — yet  when  we  notice 
the  artificial  hollows  scooped  out  around  every  tree  and 
supplied  with  water  from  the  fountains,  the  enigma  is 
at  once  solved, — since  wc  perceive,  tiiat  it  is  to  those 
we  are  indebted  for  the  cooling  freshness  of  the  at- 
mosphere.    When  we   have  passed    the  street  ol'  St. 
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Jerome,  the  walk  begins  to  contract :  before  us  stands 
the  beautiful  Atocha  Gate  ; — on  one  side  the  convent  of 
our  Lady  with  its  uoble  garden  of  olives ;  and  then  the 
enraptured  eye  roves  over  the  Pasco  de  las  Delicias, 
and  its  intersecting  walks,  as  far  as  the  flowery  t)anks 
of  the  purling  Manzanares. 

Yet  we  must  not  tarry  here  too  long,  admiring  the 
natural  charms  that  present  themselves  to  our  view. 
It  is  time  to  hasten  in  search  of  character  3  and  for  this 
purpose  let  us  mingle  among  the  groups  that  are  to  be 
found  before  the  duke  of  Albas  palace  j  in  front  of  the 
venerable  Retiro  ;  or  between  the  St.Jerorae  and  Alcala 
streets.  The  benches  and  chairs  are  now  all  occupied. 
Throngs,  composed  of  persons  of  every  description,  roll, 
like  the  billows  of  the  ocean,  towards  tl'.e  shade  beneath 
the  elm  trees.  Uniforms  of  all  varieties  are  seen  in- 
termingled amongst  grave  merchants  and  tradesmen, 
who  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  con- 
versation, in  which  they  arc  interrupted  by  the  buzz 
proceeding  from  swarms  of  professed  and  privileged 
idlers.  In  one  place  we  may  perceive  a  couple  of 
monks  wrapped  up  in  their  dusky  garments,  and  seated 
in  silence  upon  a  stone  bench, — the  other  end  of  which 
is  occupied  by  two  fash'ionahkx,  who  are  discussing  the 
last  bull-light,  and  who  interlard  their  discourse  with 
many  a  earns.  Elderly  citizens  are  seen  with  their 
mantles  thrown  across  the  left  shoulder,  in  spite  of  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun  ;  while  the  younger  ones  pass 
by  us  in  spenscrs.  And  now  for  our  glasses  to  examine 
the  ladies.  There  goes  a  charming  young  creature, 
modestly  pacing  down  the  walk,  wrap|)ed  up  in  an 
elegant  veil,  and  attend(  d  by  an  elderly  duenna.  Fur- 
ther on,  two  nymphs  of  less  reserved  ajipearance  trip 
along  with  large  buriciies  of  flowers  in  their  hands, 
which  they  wantonly  whirl  aro\ind.  (iroups  of  well 
dressed  women  have  arrang(<l  tlu-mselves  in  semic  ircles 
upon  the  chairs,  behind  which  the  gentlemen  are  sta- 
tioned. It  is  in  this  rich  parterre  that  we  meet  with 
tbe  most  beautiful  flowers   which  this  metropolis  can 
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])roduce;  while,  here  and  there,  \vc  may  observe  among 
theni  a  fair  Andalusian,  more  charming  still. 

A  stolen  glance,  cast  from  beneath  a  half-lifted  veil, 
addresses  itself  in  the  language  of  the  heart  to  a  youth, 
who,  buried  in  amorous  reverie,  is  leaning  in  the  ad- 
jacent walk  with  his  back  against  one  of  the  elms.  Tiie 
Argus  eyes  of  the  watchful  matron  relax  their  vigilance, 
for  she  is  now  engaged  in  deep  discourse  with  her 
i»eighbour  upon  some  most  interesting  topics— the  sub- 
jects discussed  in  this  conversazione  ul  fresco  being  to 
the  full  as  important  as  those  Avhich  occupy  the  fair 
votaries  of  a  northern  tea-table.  The  men,  in  the 
mean  time,  whether  arrayed  in  the  ecclesiastical  or  lay- 
costume,  examine  this  gay  flower-bed  with  the  pene- 
trating look  of  connoisseurs  ;  for  it  is  here  that  coquetry 
(althougli,  by  the  by,  the  Spanish  language,  in  other 
respects  so  rich,  has  no  distinctive  term  for  this  noble 
science)  exerts  all  its  arts  ; — vanity  all  its  manoeuvres. 
Here  a  captivating  little  foot  and  ankle  just  discover 
themselves  by  chance ; — there  the  mantilla, — formed  of 
a  long  piece  of  fine  muslin,  that  is  thrown  over  the 
head,  crosses  the  bosom,  and  then  falls  down  on  each 
side, — displays  its  magic  powers,  and  achieves  those 
wonders  which  used  formerly  to  be  produced  by  the 
once  favoured  but  now  banished  fan.  When  exercised 
by  one  who  is  a  mistress  of  the  art,  the  mantilla  is  sure 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  all  the  passengers  :  from 
beneath  its  half-expanded  veil,  propitious  glances  are 
thrown  at  the  favoured  lover ; — contracted  in  closer 
folds,  it  envelopes  its  wearer  in  a  mysterious  obscurity 
that  cannot  be  pierced — it  betrays  a  blush  in  a  most 
advantageous  manner, — yet,  at  the  same  time,  serves  to 
conceal  an  embarrassing  confusion,  while  the  fair  hands 
of  the  owner  are  busied  in  adjusting  the  folds. 

In  the  midst  of  this  multitude  employed  in  gallantry, 
or  some  one  of  the  pursuits  of  pleasure,  are  many  who 
are  intent  only  on  gain.  Itinerant  sellers  of  articles  of 
luxury  raise  their  cries,  some  being  melodious,  and 
others  harsh,  which  thus  form  a  chaos  of  sounds.     Me- 
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ions,  limones,  naraiijas,  figas,  dulces,  aqua-fresca,  liiuo- 
nada,  florres,  cigarras,  fuego,  &c.  &c.  re-echo  on  every 
side.  Young  lads  or  pretty  damsels  offer  you  sliced 
melons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  figs,  sweetmeats,  and 
nosegays  tastefully  disposed  in  elegant  baskets  ;  wliile 
athletic  Galicians  carry  about  water  for  sale  in  large 
pitchers,  and  for  a  single  octavo  refresh  many  a  parched 
tongue.  Scarcely  is  the  cigar-merchant  passed  but  he 
is  succeeded  by  a  ragged  boy,  who  carries  a  small 
lamp,  and  continually  exclaiming  "  Qui  qtiierc  fuego?" 
(who  wants  fire  r)  will  furnish  you  with  a  light  for  so 
trifling  a  coin  as  a  maravedi. 

The  broad  carriage-way,  separated  from  the  walks  set 
apart  for  the  tise  of  the  foot-passengers,  is  now  gra- 
dually filled  with  vehicles  of  every  description.  These, 
on  Sundays  and  festivals  particularly,  form  a  continued 
procession,  driving  up  one  side  of  the  Prado,  until  they 
turn  ronnd  in  the  circular  place  before  the  Convent  of 
the  Recollects,  and  so  return  to  the  Atocha  (iate.  This 
scene  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  entertaining  :  here 
may  be  seen  an  old-fashioned,  heavy,  worm-eaten  coach, 
overloaded  with  monstruus  gilt  ornaments ;  this  is  the 
antique  family  ccjuipatic  of  some  Hidalgo.  Next  ap- 
pears a  splendid  English  phaeton,  whose  snorting  im- 
patient Andalusian  steeds  are  detained  by  the  tardy 
pace  of  the  four  jaded  mules,  with  bells  at  their  necks, 
by  which  the  neighbouring  carriage  is  drawn,  and  which 
a  caricature  figure  of  a  coachman  attempts  in  vain  to 
urge  on  l)y  his  incessant  Arra  mula  !  Horsemen,  as 
various  in  their  appearance  as  tlu;  carriages,  surround 
the  motley  procession  :  the  stately  prancing  Navarre 
stallion  appears  to  glance  contemptuously  at  the  starved 
Rosinantc  of  a  second  Quixote,  and  while  .splendid 
liveries  excite  the  admiration  of  the  gazing  spectators, 
many  a  clumsy,  grotesque  Sancho  I'an/a,  stuck  uj)  l)e- 
hind  a  vehicle  as  odd  as  himself,  excites  the  mirlli  v\' 
the  young  and  fashionable  rUfrrniis. 

The  sun  is  now  fa.st  descending  iiiliin<l  llie  (jii  i- 
darana  n)ountainu  : — the  carriages  begin  to  disjicr^O; 
the  dashing  of  the  fountains  is  more  distinctly  heard  j 
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llio  aromatic  perfumes  from  tlic  botanic  garden,  borne 
alouy;  l)y  the  cool  evening  gale,  emit  a  more  sensible 
and  delicious  fragrance  ;  the  heavens  already  expand 
their  starry  canopy  of  deepest  azure  across  the  Prado ; 
and  the  silvery  orb  of  the  moon  breaks  through  the 
thick  branches  of  the  elm  trees,  casting  a  pale  splen- 
dour on  the  solemn  shadowy  walks. 

The  strict  duenna  has  now  conducted  home  her  fair 
charge,  through  streets  where  no  sound  is  heard,  ex- 
cept where  some  scguidillas  have  been  gently  whispered 
here  and  there  from  balconies  ; — nor  is  the  fair  one 
herself  sorry  to  exchange  the  bustle  abroad  for  the 
social  circle  at  home, — in  the  midst  of  which  some  in- 
spired youth  chants  his  warm  strains  to  the  guitar  or 
mandoline.  About  this  hour,  little  parties  form  dances 
round  some  lofty  ehn,  v.hile  the  castagnets  beat  time 
to  their  lively  motions.  The  evening  breeze  begins  to 
breathe  more  keenly  over  Buen  Retiro  :  the  ladies  wrap 
themselves  up  closer  in  their  mantillas,  and  the  crowd 
gradually  disperses  itself. — It  is  at  this  time  that  poor 
creatures  who  have  obtained  a  few  octavos  by  begging 
during  the  day,  and  labourers  whose  hard  destiny  al- 
lows them  no  better  shelter  than  the  open  sky, 
succeed  to  the  gay  world  of  fashion  : — they  are  seen 
gliding  along  through  the  deserted  walks,  ill-covered 
by  their  ragged  cloaks  :  they  lie  down  to  sleep  upon  the 
benches  aud  seats  which  have  been  just  occu})ied  by 
the  most  blooming  beauties  and  most  elegant  beaux  of 
Madrid.  London  Magazine. 


MRS.  JORDAN 

AND    THE 

METHODIST  PREACHER. 

Those  who,  like  me,  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
otKj^erms  of  friendly  intimacy  with  this  unrivalled  act- 
ress, equally  a  credit  to  her  profession  and  an  honour 
to   human   nature,  will  corroborate    my   testiujony     in 
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asserting  that,  in  addition  to  her  many  other  good 
qualities,  she  possessed  a  heart  susceptible  of  the  most 
tender  and  humane  emotions,  called  into  instant  action 
by  the  least  approach  of  misery  or  distress.  During 
her  short  stay  at  Chester,  where  she  was  performing, 
as  usual,  to  crowded  and  enraptured  houses,  her  washer- 
woman, a  widow,  with  three  small  children,  was,  by  a 
Hjerciless  creditor,  thrown  into  prison ;  a  small  debt  of 
forty  shillings  having,  in  a  very  short  time,  by  the  usual 
process  of  the  glorious  uncertainty,  item,  this,  that, 
and  the  other,  been  worked  up  to  a  bill  of  eight  pounds. 
As  soon  as  this  good  creature  heard  of  the  circum- 
stances, siie  scjit  for  the  attorney,  paid  his  demand, 
and  observed,  with  as  much  severity  as  her  gool-na- 
tured  countenance  could  assume,  "  You  lawyers  arc 
certainly  infernal  spirits,  sent  on  earth  to  make  j'oor 
mortals  niiserable."  The  attorney,  however,  pocketed 
the  affront,  and  with  a  low  bow  made  his  exit.  On  the 
afterjioon  of  the  same  day  the  \toov  womaa  was  li- 
f)erated.  As  Mrs.  Jordan,  with  her  servant,  u  as  taking 
her  usual  walk  on  the  Chester  walls,  the  widow  witli 
her  three  children  followed  her,  and  just  as  she  had 
taken  shelter  from  a  shower  of  rain,  in  a  long  kind  nf 
porch, dropped  on  lier  knees,  and  with  dirticulty  exclaimed, 
"  (iod  for  ivtT  iiless  you,  madam  1  you  hav(!  saved  mc 
and  my  family  from  ruin."  The  children  beholding 
their  mother's  tears,  added  their  plaintive  cries,  and 
formed  together  a  scene  to«)  affecting  for  so  sensitive  a 
mind  to  behold  without  the  strongest  sensations  of 
sympathetic  feeling,  afl'ording,  I  should  conceive,  a  sort 
of  heavenly  pleasure  not  to  be  described,  and  felt  but 
by  those  whom  Providence  has  blessed  with  a  soul  of 
sufficient  magnitude.  The  natural  liveliness  of  disposi- 
tion Mrs.  Jordan  was  well  known  to  possess  would 
not  eaaily  be  damped  by  sorrowful  scenes  ;  neverthe- 
less, although  she  strove  to  hide  it,  the  tear  of  feeling 
•itole  down  the  dieck  of  sensibility,  and  stoo|)ing  to  kiss 
the  children,  she  slij)ped  a  j)ound  note  into  the  mother's 
hand,  and  in  her  usual  playful  mantier  replied,  "  i'liere. 
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there  j  now  it's  all  over ;  go,  good  woman,  God  bless 
you  !  don't  say  another  word."  The  grateful  creature 
would  have  replied,  but  this  good  Samaritan  insisted 
on  her  silence  and  departure,  which  at  last  she  com- 
plied with,  sobbing  forth  thanks,  and  calling  down  bless- 
ings on  her  benefactress.  It  so  happened  that  another 
person  had  taken  shelter  in  the  porch,  and  witnessed 
the  whole  of  this  interesting  scene,  who,  as  soon  as  our 
heroine  observed  him,  came  forward,  holding  out  his 
hand,  and  with  a  deep  sigh  exclaiming,  "  Lady,  pardon 
the  freedom  of  a  stranger,  but  would  to  the  Lord  the 
world  were  all  like  thee."  The  figure  of  this  man  plainly 
bespoke  his  calling ;  his  countenance  was  pale  and 
woebegone,  and  a  suit  of  sable,  rather  the  worst  for 
wear,  covered  a  figure  thin  and  spare.  The  penetr;it- 
ing  eye  of  our  fair  philanthropist  soon  developed  the 
character  and  profession  of  this  singular-looking  per- 
son, and  with  her  wonted  good-humour  and  playfulness, 
retiring  a  few  paces,  she  replied,  "  No,  I  won't  shake 
Jiands  with  you." — "  Why  ?'' — "  Because  you  are  a  me- 
thodist  preacher,  and  when  you  know  who  I  am,  you'll 
send  me  to  the  devil." — "  'I'he  Lord  forbid  !  I  am,  as 
you  say,  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
tells  us  to  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  and  re- 
lieve the  distressed ;  and  do  you  think  I  can  behold  a 
sister  so  cheerfully  obeying  the  commands  of  my  great 
Master,  without  feeling  a  spiritual  attachment  that 
leads  me  to  break  through  worldly  customs,  and  offer 
you  the  hand  of  friendship  and  brotherly  love  r" — 
"  Well,  well,  you  are  a  good  old  soul,  I  dare  say ;  but 
— a — I  don't  like  fanatics,  and  you'll  not  like  me  when 
I  tell  you  who  I  am." — "I  hope  I  shall." — "Well, 
then,  I  tell  you  I  am  a  player." — 1'hc  preacher  turned 
up  his  eyes,  and  sighed.  "  Yes,  I  am  a  player ;  you 
must  have  heard  of  me ;  Mrs.  Jordan  is  my  name." 
After  a  short  pause,  he  again  put  forth  his  hand,  and 
with  a  complacent  countenance  replied,  "  The  Lord 
bless  thee,  whoever  thou  art ;  his  goodness  is  unlimited ; 
he  hath  bestowed  on  thee  a  large  portion  of  his  .spirit. 
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and  as  to  thy  calling,  if  thy  soul  upbraid  thee  not,  tlie 
Lord  forbid  that  I  should  !" 

Thus  reconciled,  the  rain  having  abated,  they  left  the 
porch  together,  whilst  the  deep  impression  this  scene, 
together  with  the  fascinating  address  of  our  heroine, 
made  on  the  mind  of  the  preacher,  overcame  all  his 
prejudices,  and  the  offer  of  his  arm  being  accepted,  the 
female  Roscius  of  the  comic  English  drama,  and  the 
melancholy  disciple  of  John  Wesley,  proceeded,  arm  in 
arm,  affording,  in  appearance  at  least,  rather  a  whim- 
sical contrast,  till  the  door  of  her  dwelling  put  an  end 
to  tiie  scene.  At  parting,  the  preacher  again  took  her 
hand.  "  Fare  thee  well,  sister,"  said  he  ;  "  I  know  not 
what  the  principles  of  people  of  thy  calling  may  be,  for 
thou  art  the  first  I  ever  conversed  with  ;  but  if  their 
benevolent  practice  equals  thine,  I  hope  and  trust,  at 
the  great  day,  the  Lord  will  say  to  each,  "  Thy  sina 
are  forgiven  Ihee."  Ryleys  Itinerant. 


ODE  TO  A  FRIEND. 

FROMTUK  SPANISH   OF   FRAN'CKSCO   DK   :\rF.l)SAXO, 

O  TJiiED  in  good  and  evil  hour, 

My  jtartner  through  life's  thorny  track, 

Propitious  to  njy  ])rayer,  what  power 
Hath  given  thee  to  thy  country  back  ? 

O  partner  of  n)y  soul,  how  soon 

\\'ith  thee  the  (lancing  moments  flew; 

Unfelt  the  burning  brcatii  of  noon, 
Unfelt  the  icy  breezes  hlcw. 

C on\]>n.xi'utnH  in  calamity, 

U  c  fled  the  stormy  ocean's  roar  : 

Mc  from  the  terrors  of  the  seu 

Fate  bore  in  Bafcty  to  the  .shore  :— 
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Tliee  hapless,  the  retreating  wave 

Swept  to  the  ocean  as  it  pass'd, 
Again  the  wat'ry  war  to  brave. 

Again  to  buffet  with  the  blast. 

Santiso,  let  thy  grateful  vow. 

Thy  thankful  tear  and  prayer  be  given  ; 

Safe  at  the  last  I  see  thee  now, 

And  pour  my  silent  thanks  to  Heaven. 

O  might  we  find  in  this  repose 

A  home  and  harbour  for  our  age, 
Here  might  we  rest,  and  calmly  close 

Our  passions  with  our  pilgrimage  ! 

Here,  where  the  early  roses  blow. 
The  first  to  bloom,  the  last  to  die  : 

Here,  where  the  favouring  heavens  bestow 
A  constant  spring  and  cloudless  sky. 

Then  come,  the  hasting  moments  flee. 

The  rustic  board  and  wine  invite : 
How  sweet  with  such  a  friend  as  thee 

To  steep  those  moments  in  delight ! 

Aiionijm'jiis. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  LAIGH  KIRK  OF  GLAS- 
GOW, NEAR  THE  ERA  OF  THE  REBELLION 
IN  1745. 

Conceive,  Tresham,  an  extensive  range  of  low- 
browed, dark,  and  twilight  vaults,  such  as  are  used  foi\ 
sepulchres  in  other  countries,  and  had  long  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  same  purpose  in  this,  a  portion  of  which 
was  seated  with  pews  and  used  as  a  church.  The  part 
of  the  vaults  thus  occupied,  though  capable  of  contain- 
ing a  congregation  of  many  hundreds,  bore  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  darker  and  more  extensive  caverns  which 
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ya-A^ned  arouiul  wluit  may  be  termed  the  inhabited  space. 
In  those  waste  reuioiis  of  o!)livioii,  dusky  banners  and 
tattered  escutcheons  indicated  the  graves  of  those  who 
were  doubtless  once  "  princes  in  Israel."  Inscrip- 
tions, which  could  only  be  read  by  the  piiiiful  anti- 
quary, in  language  as  obsolete  as  the  devotional  charity 
which  they  implored,  invited  the  passengers  to  pray 
for  the  souls  of  those  whose  bodies  rested  beneath.  Sur- 
rounded by  these  receptacles  of  the  last  remains  of 
mortality,  I  found  a  numerous  congregation  engaged  in 
the  act  of  prayer.  The  Scotch  perfonu  this  duty  in  a 
standing,  instead  of  a  kneeling  posture,  more,  perhaps, 
to  take  as  broad  a  line  of  distinction  as  possible  from 
the  ritual  of  Kome  ttian  for  any  better  reason,  since  I 
have  observed  that  in  their  fhmily  worship,  as  doubtless 
in  their  private  devotions,  they  adopt,  in  their  imme- 
diate addresses  to  the  Deity,  tiiat  posture  which  other 
christians  use  as  the  humblest  and  most  reverential, 
standing,  therefore,  the  men  being  uncovered,  a  crowd 
of  several  hundreds  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  listened' 
with  great  reverence  and  attention  to  the  extempore, 
at  least  unwritten  jjrayer  of  an  aged  clcrtryman,  who 
was  very  ])opidar  in  the  city.  Educated  in  the  same  re- 
ligious persuasion,  I  seriously  bent  my  mind  to  join  in 
the  devotion  of  the  day,  and  it  was  not  till  the  con- 
greuration  resumed  their  seats  that  my  attention  was 
diverted  to  the  consideration  of  the  appearance  of  all 
around  me. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  j)rayer  most  of  the  men  ])ut 
on  their  hats  or  bonnets,  and  all  who  had  the  happi- 
ness to  h.ive  seats  sat  down.  Andrew  and  I  were  not 
of  this  nundicr,  having  been  to()  late  in  entering  the 
church  to  secure  such  accommodation.  We  stood 
among  a  number  ofotlicr  persons  in  the  same  situation, 
forming  a  sort  of  ring  round  the  scatcfj  part  of  the  con- 
gregation. U(;hirid  ritnl  around  us  were  the  \aiilts  I 
have  already  described  ;  before  us  was  the  devout  au- 
t'.ienre,  dindy  shr)wn  by  the  light  which  streamed  on 
our  faces  through   one  or  two   low   (iothic   windows. 
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such  as  give  air  and  light  to  charnel-houses.  By  this 
were  seen  the  usual  variety  of  countenances,  which  are 
generally  turned  towards  a  Scotch  pastor  on  such  oc- 
casions, almost  all  composed  to  attention,  unless  where 
a  father  or  mother  here  "and  there  recalls  the  wandering 
eyes  of  a  lively  child,  or  disturbs  the  slumbers  of  a  dull 
one.  The  high-boned  and  harsh  countenance  of  the 
nation,  w  ith  the  expression  and  shrewdness  which  it 
frequently  exhibits,  is  seen  to  more  advantage  in  the 
act  of  devotion,  or  in  the  ranks  of  war,  than  upon 
lighter  and  more  cheerful  occasions  of  assemblage.  The 
discourse  of  the  preaclier  was  well  (jualified  to  call  forth 
the  various  feelings  and  faculties  of  his  audience. 

Age  and  infirmities  had  impaired  the  powers  of  a 
voice  originally  strong  and  sonorous.  He  read  his  text 
with  a  i)ronunciation  somewhat  inarticulate  ;  but  when 
he  closed  the  Bible,  and  commenced  his  sermon,  his 
tones  gradually  strengthened  as  he  entered  with  velie- 
mence  into  the  arguments  which  he  maintained.  'Ihcy 
related  chiel5y  to  the  abstract  points  of  the  christian 
faith,  subjects  grave,  deep,  and  fathomless  by  mere 
human  reason,  but  for  which,  with  equal  ingenuity  and 
propriety,  he  sought  a  key  in  liberal  quotations  from 
the  sacred  writings.  My  mind  was  unprepared  to  coin- 
cide in  all  his  reasoning,  nor  was  1  sure  that  in  every 
instance  I  rightly  comprehended  his  positions.  But 
nothing  could  be  more  impressive  than  the  eager  en- 
thusiastic manner  of  the  good  old  man,  and  nothing 
more  ingenious  than  his  mode  of  reasoning.  The 
Scotch,  it  is  well  known,  are  more  remarkable  for  the 
exercise  of  their  intellectual  powers  than  for  the  keen- 
ness of  their  feelings  ;  they  are  therefore  more  moved 
\>y  logic  than  by  rhetoric,  and  more  attracted  by  acute 
and  argumentative  reasoning  on  doctrinal  points,  than 
influenced  by  the  euthusiastic  appeals  to  the  heart  and 
to  the  passions,  by  which  popular  preachers  in  other 
countries  win  the  favour  of  their  hearers. 

Among  the  attentive  group  whicii  I  now  saw  might 
be  distinguished  various  expressions  similar  to  those  of 
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the  audience  in  the  famous  cartoon  of  Paul  preaching 
at  Athens.  Here  sat  a  zealous  and  intellij^cnt  Cal- 
vinist,  with  brows  bent  as  much  as  to  indicate  profound 
attention ;  lips  slightly  compressed ;  eyes  fixed  on  the 
minister,  with  an  expression  of  decent  pride,  as  if 
sharing  the  triumph  of  his  argument ;  the  fore-tinger 
of  the  right  hand  touching  successively  those  of  the 
left,  as  the  j)reachcr,  from  argument  to  argument, 
ascended  towards  its  conclusion.  Another,  with  fiercer 
and  sterner  look,  intimated  at  once  his  contempt  of  all 
who  doubted  the  creed  of  his  pastor,  and  his  joy  at  the 
appropriate  punishment  denounced  against  them.  A 
third,  perhaps,  belonging  to  a  different  congregation, 
and  present  only  by  accident  or  curiosity,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  internally  impeaching  some  link  of  the  rea- 
soning; and  you  might  plainly  read,  in  the  slight  mo- 
tion of  his  head,  his  doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
])reacher's  argument.  Tiie  greater  part  listened  witli  a 
calm  satisfied  countenance,  expressive  of  a  conscious 
merit  in  being  present,  and  in  listening  to  sucli  an  in- 
genious discourse,  although  perhaps  unable  entirely 
to  comprehend  it.  The  women  in  general  belonged  to 
this  last  division  of  the  audience  ;  the  old,  however, 
seeming  more  grimly  intent  upon  tlie  abstract  doctrines 
laid  before  tliem  ;  wliile  the  younger  females  permitted 
their  eyes  occasionally  to  take  a  modest  circuit  around 
the  congregation  ;  and  some  of  them,  'IVesham  (if  my 
vanity  did  not  greatly  deceive  me),  contrived  to  di- 
Htiuguibh  your  friend  and  servant,  as  a  handsome  young 
stranger  and  an  Englishman.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  con- 
gregation, the  stupid  gazed,  yawned,  or  slept,  till 
awakened  by  the  application  of  their  more  zealous 
neighbours'  heels  t(»  their  shins  ;  and  the  i<lle  indicated 
their  inattention  by  tlie  wandering  of  their  eyes,  Ijut 
darfcfl  give  no  more  decided  token  of  weariness.  Amid 
the  lowland  costume  of  coat  and  cloak,  I  could  here 
and  there  discern  a  highland  plaid,  the  wearer  of  which, 
resting  on  his  basket-hilt,  sent  his  eyes  among  tho 
audience  with  the  unrestrHined  curiosity  of  savage  won- 
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dcr ;  and  who,  in  all  probability,  was  inattentive  to  the 
sermon  for  a  very  pardonable  reason — beeauee  he  did 
not  understand  the  language  in  which  it  was  delivered. 
'J'he  martial  and  wild  look,  however,  of  the  stragglers 
added  a  kind  of  character  which  the  congregation  could 
not  have  exhibited  without  them.  Rof/  Roy. 


THE  COMFORTS  OF  UGLINESS. 

Is  it  not  a  comfort  to  be  free  from  all  the  petty  so- 
licitude and  toil  which  the  consciousness  of  personal 
beauty  subjects  one  fo  ?  To  comb  the  eye-brows  twenty 
times  a  day,  to  watch  perpetually  the  changing  lustre 
of  the  eyes,  and  the  fluctuations  of  colour  in  the  com- 
plexion ?  An  ugly  fellow  is  free  from  all  tliese  cares. 
Beautiful  faces  are  often  unmeaning,  and  fine  persons 
deficient  in  agility  and  vigour.  It  is  ugliness,  or  some- 
thing very  near  it,  that  is- compatible  with  strong  manly 
expression  in  a  countenance ;  and  it  is  the  thickset, 
broad,  coarse  form  that  is  usually  the  most  remarkable 
for  active  strength.  Personal  elegance  and  beauty  are 
flowers  which  quickly  fade ;  and  the  memory  of  them  is 
pain  to  the  subsequent  life  of  him  who  has  lost  them. 
The  fading  of  ugliness  is  but  the  withering  of  a  thistle, 
the  decay  of  a  nettle  : — he,  to  whom  this  chance  comes, 
has  the  pleasure  to  discover,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ugly  face  and  the  handsome  one  is  every 
day  diminished.  Was  he  but  little  concerned  about  the 
cast  of  his  phiz  ?  He  can,  however,  suffer  no  uneasiness 
on  account  of  any  effect  of  growing  years  upon  it, 
unless  it  become  by  growing  years  more  powerfully 
con)ic.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  an  ugly  face  is  ge- 
nerally tlie  sign  hung  out  over  a  witty  and  humorous 
mind  :  it  suggests  innumerable  exhilarating  witticisms 
to  the  wearer  himself,  and  is  the  cause  of  wit  to  others. 
There  is  scarce  a  merry,  shrewd,  witty  fellow,  even  in 
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fictitious  history,  but  lias  the  honour  of  ugliness  at- 
tributed to  him.  -.^sop  was  a  very  ugly,  little  crouch- 
back  :  uglier  still  was  Socrates,  not  less  a  wit,  and  h 
man  of  humour,  than  a  philosopher.  The  heroes  of 
Ral'clais  u  ere  famous  for  personal  ugliness.  Sanclio 
Panzi,  his  master,  and  Rosinante  were,  in  their  several 
conditions,  absolutely  patterns  of  this  interesting  quali- 
fication. Hudibras  and  Ralpho  were  still  more  con- 
spicuously ugly.  Falstaff,  IJardolph,  ancient  Pistol, 
and  almost  every  character  of  wit  and  humour  in  the 
whole  drama  of  Shakspeare,  were  eminently  uglv. 
vScarroii,  the  favourite  wit  of  France,  was  the  most  de- 
formed little  figure  that  ever  a  lovely  woman  allowed 
herself  to  be  coupled  to.  What  amusement  is  there  not 
to  be  derived  from  aiiy  thing  peculiar  in  the  nose  ?  Is 
your  nose  excessively  long  r  Comfort  yourself  that  you 
have  fared  as  well  as  if  you  had  been  to  the  promontory 
of  noses — it  is  the  proboscis  of  the  elei)hant — it  is  the 
suspensHS  nasus  wliicli  the  Romans  held  to  be  so  re- 
markalde  an  indication  of  acute  delicacy  in  the  percep- 
tion of  the  ridiculous.  A  short  nose  is  like  everv  thing 
that  is  little,  smart,  and  pretty;  in  any  dangers  and 
Iiair-breadth  escapes  of  the  face,  a  humble  little  nose 
is  not  much  more  exposed  than  your  check  or  vour 
chin.  A  pimple,  a  wart,  a  polypus  by  enlarging,  onlv 
beautify  it  ;   it  is  ever  brisk,  alert,  erect,  and  upon  the 

fill  vive ;  it  affords  a  shortened  passage  to  the  brain, 
t  is  a  j)erfection  in  nature  to  accomplish  all  her  ends 
v.ith  the  smallest  jjossiblc  means.  Such  noses  arc  well 
known  to  have  been  much  valued  by  the  Romans,  as  a 
sure  proof  that  the  wearer  was  a  person  of  shrewd  dis- 
cernment, and  of  a  lively  sarcastic  wit. 

A  prodigious  deal  of  c<jnifort  in  a  hump-ljack  !  W^lio 
more  chatty,  who  more  conceited  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, who  more  lively  in  wit  and  discernment  than 
the  little  "  »"/  I'lrdu"^''  The  liump  appears  to  the  little 
fellow  who  bears  it  as  if  it  was  a  knapsack,  in  which 
he  had  bundled  nj»  all  his  cares,  IiIm  follies,  his  absur- 
dities, his  iiglin'^s'!,  and  cast  them  behind  him.  He 
who  can  earn  nothing  with  his  hands,  may  get  a  fortune 
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by  lending  out  his  iiiimp,  if  he  has  one,  for  a  portable 
writing-desk.  It  is  well  known  what  wealth  a  little 
"my  lord''  got  at  Paris  during  the  famous  Mississippi 
rage,  by  putting  his  hump  to  advantageous  use  in  this 
way. 

A  peerage  conferred  by  the  king  has,  perhaps,  no- 
thing more  gratifying  in  it  than  the  address  of  my 
lord ;  but  he  whom  nature  has  honoured  with  a  huraj)- 
back,  needs  no  royal  creation  to  enable  him  to  have  his 
ears  constantly  saluted  with  this  high  and  flattering 
address.  Polyphemus. 


THE  GUAHIBT  MOTHER. 

The  following  affecting  story  is  told  by  Humboldt : 
Where  the  Atabapo  enters  the  RioTcmi,  but  before  we 
reached  its  confluence,  a  granitic  hummock,  that  rises 
on  the  western  bank,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guasacavi, 
is  called  the  Rock  of  the  Guahibi  Woman,  or  the  Rock 
of  the  Mother,  Piedra'  de  la  Madre.  We  inquired  the 
cause  of  so  singular  a  denomination.  Father  Zea  could 
not  satisfy  our  curiosity  J  but  some  weeks  after,  another 
missionary,  one  of  the  predecessors  of  this  ecclesiastic, 
whom  we  found  settled  at  San  Fernando,  as  president 
of  the  missions,  related  to  us  an  event  which  I  recorded 
in  my  journal,  and  which  excited  in  our  minds  the  most 
painful  feelings.  If,  in  these  solitary  scenes,  man 
scarcely  leaves  behind  him  any  trace  of  his  existence,  it 
is  doubly  humiliating  for  an  European  to  sec  per- 
petuated by  the  name  of  a  rock,  by  one  of  those  im- 
perishable monuments  of  nature,  the  remembrance  of 
the  moral  degradation  of  our  species,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  virtues  of  a  savage,  and  the  barbarism  of 
civilised  men. 

In  1797,  the  missionary  of  San  Fernando  had  led  his 
Indians  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Guaviare,  on  one  of 
those  hostile  incursions  which  are  prohibited  alike  by 
religion  and  the  Spanish  laws.  They  found  in  an  Indian 
hut  a  Guahibi  mother  with  three   children,   two  of 
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whom  were  still  infants.     They  were  occupied  in  pre- 
pariusf  the  flour  of  Cassava.     Rcsistauce  was  impos- 
sible :  the  father  was  goue  to  fish,  and  the  mother  tried 
ill  vain  to  flee  with  her  children.     Scarcely  had  she 
reached  the  savannah,  when  she  was  seized  by  the  In- 
diaiis  of  the  mission,  who  go  to  hunt  men,  like   the 
whites  and  the  negroes  in  Africa.    The  mother  and  her 
children  were  hound  and  dragged  to  the  bank  of  the 
river.     The  mouk,  seated  in  his  boat,  waited  the  issue 
of  an  expedition  of  which  he  partook  not  the  danger. 
Had  the  mother  made  too  violent  a  resistance,  the  In- 
dians would  have  killed  her ;   for  every  thing  is  per- 
mitted when  they  go  to  the  conquest  of  souls,  and  it  is 
children  in  particular  they  seek  to  capture,  in  order  to 
treat  them  in  the  mission  as  poitos,  or  slaves  of  the 
christians.     The  prisoners  v.cre  carried  to  San  Fer- 
nando, in  the  hope  that  the  mother  would  be  unable  to 
find  her  way  back  to  her  home  by  land.   Far  from  those 
children  who  had  accompanied  their  father  on  the  day 
in  wliich  she  had  l)een  carried  oflT,  this  unhappy  woman 
showed  signs  of  the  deepest  despair.     She  attempted 
to  take  back  to  her  family  the  children  who  had  been 
snatched  away  by  the  missionary,  and  fled  with  them 
repeatedly  from  the  village  of  San  FernandO;   but  the 
Indians  never  failed  to  seizeher  anew  j  and  the  mission- 
ary, after  having  caused  her  to  be  mercilessly  beaten, 
took  the  cruel  resolution  of  separating  the  mother  from 
the  two  children  who  had   been  carried  ofl'  with   her. 
She  w;u?  conveyed  alone  toward  the  missions  of  the  Ne- 
jffo,  going  up  the  Atabajm.     Slightly  bound,  she  was 
sea^d  at  the  l>ow  of  the  Imat,  ignorant  of  the  fate  tliat 
awaited  her  ;   but  she  judged,  by  the  direction  of  the 
6un,  that  she  was  removed  fartlier  and  farther  from  her 
hut  and  her  native  country.    She  succeeded  in  breaking 
her  bonds,  threw  herself  iiito  the  water,  and  swam  to 
the  left  bank  of  tlic  y\tabapi».    The  current  carried  her 
to  a  shelf  of  rock  which   bears  her  name  to  this  day. 
She  landed,  and  took  shelter  in  the  woods  j  but  the  pre- 
sident of  tlie  missions  ordered  the  Indian.s  to  row  to  the 
shore,  and  follow  the  traces  of  the  Cjuahibi.     In  tin 
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eteiiing  slie  was  bronjjht  back.  Stretched  upon  the 
rock  (la  Piedra  Jc  la  Mac/re),  a  cruel  piinishincnt  was 
inflicted  on  her  with  those  straps  of  manatee  leatlier, 
which  serve  for  whips  in  that  country,  and  with  whicli 
the  alcadcs  arc  always  furnished.  This  unhappy  wo- 
man, her  hands  tied  behind  her  back  with  strong 
stalks  o{  mavncurC)  was  then  dragged  to  the  mission  of 
Javita. 

She  was  there  thrown  into  one  of  the  caravanseras 
that  arc  called  Casa  del  lie//.  It  was  the  rainy  season, 
and  the  night  was  profoundly  dark.  Forests,  till  then 
believed  to  be  impenetrable,  separated  the  mission  of 
Javita  from  that  of  San  Fernando,  which  was  twenty- 
five  leagues  distant  in  a  straight  line.  No  other  part  is 
known  than  that  of  the  rivers  ;  no  man  ever  attempted 
to  go  l»y  land  from  one  village  to  another,  were  they 
only  a  few  leagues  apart.  But  such  difficulties  do  not 
stop  a  mother  who  is  separated  from  her  children,  f  ier 
children  are  at  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo;  she  nnist  find 
tlicm  again,  she  must  execute  her  project  of  delivering 
them  from  the  hands  of  christians,  of  bringing  them 
back  to  their  father  on  the  banks  of  the  Guaviare.  The 
Guahibi  was  carelessly  guarded  in  the  caravansera.  Her 
arms  being  wounded,  the  Indians  of  Javita  had  loosened 
licr  bonds,  unknown  to  the  missionary  and  the  alcades. 
She  succeeded  by  the  help  of  her  teeth  in  breaking  them 
entirely  3  disappeared  during  the  night  j  and,  at  the 
fourth  rising  sun,  was  seen  at  the  mission  of  San  Fer- 
nando, hovering  around  the  hut  where  her  children  were 
confined.  "  \Vhat  that  woman  performed,"  added  the 
missionary  who  gave  us  this  sad  narrative,  "  the  most 
robust  Indian  would  not  have  ventured  to  undertake. 
She  traversed  the  woods  at  a  season  vvhen  the  sky  is  con- 
stantly covered  with  clouds,  and  the  sun  during  whole 
days  appears  but  for  a  few  minutes.  Did  the  course  of 
the  waters  direct  her  way,  the  inundations  of  the  rivers 
forced  her  to  go  far  from  the  banks  of  the  main  stream, 
through  the  midst  of  woods,  w  here  the  movement  of 
the  waters  is  almost  imperceptible.  How  often  muf,t 
she  have  been  stopped  by  the  thorny  lianas  that  form  a 
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net- work  around  the  trunks  they  entwine  !  How  often 
must  slic  have  swam  across  the  rivulets  that  run  into  the 
Atabapo  I  Tl.is  unfortunate  voraan  was  asked  how  she 
Iiad  sustained  litrself  during  the  four  days.  She  said, 
that,  exhausted  with  fatigne,  she  could  Jind  no  otlier. 
nonrishinciit  than  those  great  black  ants  called  vachacos, 
width  climb  the  trees  in  long  bands  to  suspend  on  them 
their  resinous  nests  !"  A\''j  pressed  the  missionary  to 
tell  us  whether  the  Guahibi  had  peacefully  enjoyed  the 
haj)pincss  of  remaining  with  her  children^  and  if  any  re- 
pentance had  followed  this  excess  of  cruelty.  He  would 
not  sati.sfy  our  curiosity ;  but  at  our  return  from  the 
Rio  Negro  we  learnt,  that  the  Indian  mother  was  not 
allowed  time  to  cure  her  wounds,  but  was  again  separated 
from  her  children,  and  sent  to  one  of  the  missions  of 
the  Upper  Oroonoko.  There  she  died,  refusing  all 
kind  of  nourishment,  as  the  savages  do  in  great  cala- 
mities. 

Such  is  the  reniera!)rance  annexed  to  this  fatal  rock, 
"  Piedra  dc  la  Madre."  Hum/joldi's  Travels. 


DESPERATE  COURAGE. 

TiiK  foUowqng  instance  of  enthusiastic  valour  and 
contempt  of  life  is  not  cxcelucd  by  any  thing  which 
is  rccor«ied  in  history.  It  occurred  in  India,  at  the 
storming  of  the  fortress  of  liobilec,  belonging  to  Ilau- 
garao,  one  of  tiie  Polygar  rajahs.  The  attack,  says  the 
historian,  commenced  at  daybreak,  on  the  21th  of 
.January,  with  t!ic  field-pieces  a^ain.st  the  four  towers; 
and  the  defenders,  lest  fwc  might  catch  the  thatcii 
of  the  rampart,  had  pulled  it  down.  By  nine  o'clock, 
•^cvf.ral  of  tiie  battlements  wer^  broken,  when  all  the 
leading  parti(;s  f)f  the  four  divisions  advanced,  at  the 
same  time,  with  scaling  ladders;  but  after  much  en- 
deavour for  an  hour,  n(»t  a  man  hiid  been  able  to 
get  over  the  parapet,  anrj  many  had  fallen  wounded  ; 
other  parties  followed  with  as  little  success,  until  all 

vol..  lit.  L 
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were  so  fatigued,  that  a  cessation  was  ordered,  dunng^ 
whicli  the  field- [)icces  having  beaten  down  more  of 
the  parapet,  gave  the  second  attack  more  advantage  -, 
but  the  ardour  of  tlie  defence  increased  with  the  dan- 
ger. The  garrison  fought  witli  the  indignant  ferocity 
of  wild  beasts,  defending  their  dens  and  families  ;  se- 
veral of  them  stood  as  in  defiance,  on  the  top  of 
the  !)attlenients,  and  endeavoured  to  grapple  with  the 
first  ascendants,  hoping  with  them  to  twist  the  ladders 
down,  and  this  failing,  stabbed  them  with  their  lances, 
but  being  wholly  exposed  themselves^  were  easily  shot 
by  aim  from  the  rear  of  the  escalade. 

The  assailants  admired,  for  no  Europeans  had  ever 
seen  such  excess  of  courage  in  the  natives  of  In- 
dostan,  and  continually  offered  quarter,  which  was 
always  answered  by  the  menace  and  intention  of 
death :  not  a  man  liad  gained  the  rampart  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  another  cessation  of 
the  attack  ensued ;  on  which  llangarao  assembled 
the  principal  men,  told  them  there  was  no  hope  of 
maintaining  the  fort,  and  that  it  was  immediately  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  their  wives  and  children  fiom  the 
violation  of  the  Europeans,  and  the  more  ignominious 
authority  of  Vizeramrauze.  A  number  called  Vtitlioti!; 
distinction  were  allotted  to  the  workj  they  proceeded, 
every  man  with  a  torch,  his  lance,  and  poniard,  to  tlie 
habitations  in  the  middle  of  the  fort,  to  which  they  set 
fire  indiscriminately,  plying  the  flame  with  straw  pre- 
pared with  pitch  and  brimstone,  and  every  man  stabbed, 
without  remorse,  the  woman  or  child,  whichsoever  at- 
tempted to  escape  the  flame  and  suffocation.  Not  the 
helpless  infant,  clinging  to  the  bosom  of  its  mother, 
saved  the  life  of  either  from  the  hand  of  the  husband 
and  father.  The  utmost  excesses,  whether  of  revenge  or 
rage,  were  exceeded  by  the  atrocious  prejudices  which 
dictated  and  performed  this  horrible  sacrifice.  The 
massacre  being  finished,  those  who  accomplished  it 
returned,  like  men  agitated  by  the  furies,  to  die  them- 
selves on  the  walls.  Mr.  Law,  who  commanded  one 
of  the  divisions,  observed,  whilst  looking  at  the  con- 
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flagratioii,  that  the  number  of  the  defenders  was  con- 
siderably dimiiiished,  and  he  advanced  again  to  the 
attack.  After  several  ladders  had  failed,  a  few  grena- 
diers got  over  the  parapet,  and  maintained  their 
footing  in  the  tower  till  more  secured  the  posscst^ion. 
Rangarao,  hastening  to  the  defence  of  the  tower,  was 
in  this  instant  killed  by  a  musket-ball.  His  fall  in- 
creased, if  possible,  the  desperation  of  his  friends; 
who,  crowding  to  revenge  his  death,  left  the  other 
parts  of  the  ramparts  bare;  and  the  other  divisions  of 
the  French  troops,  having  advanced  likewise  to  their 
respective  attacks,  numbers  on  all  sides  got  over  the 
parapet  without  opposition  :  nevertheless,  none  of  the 
defenders  cpiitted  the  rampart,  or  would  accept  quar- 
ter; but  each  fell  advancing  against,  or  struggling  witli 
an  antagonist  ;  and  even  when  fallen,  and  in  the  last 
agony,  would  resign  iiis  poniard  only  to  death.  The 
slaughter  of  the  conllict  being  completed,  another, 
much  more  dreadful,  presented  itself  in  the  area  below: 
the  transport  of  victory  lost  all  its  joy:  all  gazed  on 
one  another  with  silent  astonishment  and  remorse,  and 
the  fiercest  could  not  refuse  a  tear  to  the  deplorable 
destruction  spread  before  them.  AN'hilst  contemplating 
on  it,  an  old  man,  leading  a  boy,  was  perceived  advanc- 
ing from  a  distant  recess:  he  was  welcomed  uith  juiuh 
attention  and  respect,  and  conducted  by  tlic  crowd  to 
Mr.  Law,  to  whom  he  presented  the  child  with  these 
words: — "This  is  the  son  of  Rangarao,  whom  I  have 
preserved  against  his  father's  will."  Another  emotion 
now  surcccdcd,  and  the  preservation  of  this  infant 
was  felt  by  all  as  some  alleviation  to  the  horrible 
ratastroplic,  of  which  they  had  been  the  unfortunate 
HOthors.  The  tutor  and  the  child  were  immediattiv 
»cnt  to  M.  BuHsy,  wh<»  having  heard  of  the  eonditioii 
of  tlic  fort,  would  not  go  into  if,  l»ut  remained  in  his 
tent,  where  he  received  the  saered  captives  uith  the 
humanity  of  a  guardian  appointed  bv  tlie  strontjesf 
<  laim.s  of  nature,  and  immediately  <oniuianrlcd  [)ateiifs 
to  be  prepared,  appoinlintr  the  .son  lord  of  the  territory 
which  he  hjuJ  oflered  the   father   i:>    exchange  for  the 
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district  of  Bobiloe  j    and  ordered  tliem  to   l)C  strictly 
guarded  in  the  caiiip  from  the  malevolence  of  enemies. 

The  ensuing  iiii>ht  and  the  two  succeeding  days 
passed  in  the  usual  attentions  ;  especially  the  care  of 
the  wounded,  ulio  were  many;  but  in  th.c  middle  of 
the  third  night,  the  camj)  was  alarmed  by  a  tumult  in 
the  (juarter  of  Mzcramrauze.  Four  of  the  soldiers  of 
Rangarao,  on  seeing  him  fall,  concealed  themselves 
in  an  unfreciucnted  part  of  the  fort  until  the  night 
was  far  advanced,  when  they  dropped  down  the  walls, 
and  speaking  the  same  language,  passed  unsuspected 
through  the  quarters  of  Vizcramrauze,  and  gained  the 
neighbouring  thickets,  where  they  remained  the  two 
succeeding  days,  watching  until  the  bustle  of  the  camp 
had  subsided  3  then  two  of  them  (piitted  their  retreat, 
and  having  by  their  language  again  deceived  those  by 
whom  tliey  were  questioned,  got  near  tlie  tent  of  Vizcr- 
amrauze; then  creeping  on  the  ground,  they  passed  under 
the  back  part,  and  entering  the  tent  found  him  lying  on 
his  bed,  alone,  and  asleep.  Vizcramrauze  was  extremely 
corpulent,  insomuch  that  he  could  scarcely  rear  himself 
from  his  seat  without  assistance  :  the  two  men,  restrain- 
ing their  very  breath,  struck  in  the  same  instant  with 
their  poniards  at  his  heart :  the  first  groan  brought  in  a 
•  cntinel,  who  fired,  but  missed;  more  immediately 
thronged  in,  but  the  murderers,  heedless  of  themselves, 
cried  out,  pointing  to  the  body,  "  look  here!  we  are  sa- 
tisfied !"  They  were  instantly  shot  by  the  crowd,  and 
mangled  after  they  had  fallen;  but  they  stabbed  V^izer- 
amrauze  in  thirty-two  places.  Had  they  failed,  the  other 
two  remaining  in  the  forest  were  bound  by  the  same 
oath  to  perform  the  deed,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 


AN  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year ,  I  was  the  only  pas- 
senger in  the  merchantman,  Alceste,  which  was  bound 
to One  fine  moonlight  night  I  stood  ou  deck. 
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and  gazed  on  the  quiet  ocean,  on  which  the  moon- 
htams  danced.  The  wind  was  so  still  that  it  scarcely 
ruffled  the  sails  which  were  spread  out  to  invite  it.  i 
looked  round;  it  was  the  same  on  every  side — a  world 
of  waters.  Not  a  .single  object  diversified  tlie  view, 
<*r  intercepted  the  long  and  steady  look  which  I  threw 
over  the  waves.  I  liave  heard  many  con)plain  of  tlie 
sameness  and  unvarying  uniformity  of  the  objects  whicii 
perpetually  encounter  t!ie  eye  of  the  voyager.  I  feel 
difierentlyj  I  can  gaze  fur  hours  on  the  deep  without 
weariness,  occupied  with  the  thoughts  it  produces.  I 
can  listen  to  the  rush  of  the  element  as  the  vessel 
cleaves  it,  and  these  things  have  diarnis  for  me  which 
others  cannot  perceive. 

I  heard  on  a  sudden  a  noise,  which  seemed  to  come 
from  near  the  captain's  Cabin,  and  I  tlioiight  I  could 
distinguish  the  voices  of  several  men  speaking  earnestly, 
though  in  a  suj*pressed  tone.  I  cautiously  drew  near 
the  spot  from  whence  the  noise  app'-arcd  to  come, 
hut  the  alarm  was  given,  and  I  could  see  no  one.  I 
returned  to  rest,  or  rather  to  lie  down,  for  T  felt  thnt 
heavy  and  foreboding  scnst;  of  evil  overpower  me,  whicii 
comes,  we  know  not  ho'v  or  wherefore.  I  knew  that 
there  had  been  disputes  between  the  captain  and  his 
crew,  res|)ecting  some  trifling  point  of  discipline,  and 
I  feared  to  think  what  might  lie  the  consequences. 
A  long  time  I  lay  overpowered  witii  tiiese  unpleasant 
rellections;  at  last,  wearied  with  my  thoughts,  my 
eyes  closed,  and  I  dropped  to  sieej).  But  it  was  not 
that  refreshing  slecj)  wiiicli  recruits  the  exhausted 
spirit,  hud  by  steeping  tlie  senses  in  forgetfuliiess, 
renders  them  fitter  for  exertion  on  awakening.  My 
.sleep  was  disturbed  witli  hideous  and  confused  dreams'; 
murder  and  bh)od  seemed  to  surround  me.  I  wa.s 
awakened  by  convulsjivc  starts,  and  I  souglit  in  vnin 
again  for  (juitif  .slumber;  the  same  images  filled  my 
mind,  diversificfl  in  a  thousand  horrid  forms.  Early  in 
the  morning  I  arose,  and  went  aboM-,  and  the  cold  sea 
t>rceze  dispelled  my  uneasiness. 

Purjng    the  whol<-   of  the  dav   nothinii    occurred    (o 
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justify  the  fears  vvliich  had  haunted  ine :  every  thing 
\\  eiit  on  in  its  regular  course  :  the  men  pursued  their 
occiipations  (juietly  and  in  silence.  I  thought  the  fit 
of  temporary  dissatisfaction  was  passed  over.  I  had  yet 
to  learn,  that  the  passions  of  men  arc  like  deep  waters, 
that  are  most  to  be  feared  when  they  seem  to  glide  along 
most  smoothly. 

Night  came  on,  I  retired  to  rest  more  composed 
than  on  the  preceding  evening.  I  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince myself  that  the  noises  I  had  heard  were  but  the 
fancies  of  a  disturbed  mind;  and  I  slept  soundly.  Ill- 
timed  security!  About  midnight  I  was  awakened  by 
a  scuffling,  which  seemed  to  be  near  the  place  where  I 
had  before  heard  the  whisperings.  I  hastened  to  the 
spot;  the  captain  and  one  of  his  officers  only  were 
lighting  against  a  multitude  of  the  ship's  crew ;  in  a 
moment  after,  I  saw  the  officer  fall.  Two  fellows  ad- 
vanced to  me,  and  clapping  pistols  to  my  breast, 
threatened  me  with  instant  death  if  I  stirred  or  spoke. 
I  gazed  on  the  bloody  work;  the  bodies  which  lay  around 
me,  steeped  in  gore,  testified  that  the  mutineers  could  not 
accomplish  their  murders  with  impunity.  A  swimming 
came  over  my  eyes,  my  limbs  failed  me,  and  I  fell  sense- 
less. 

When  I  recovered,  1  found  myself  lying  in  my  bed. 
Every  thing  was  still ;  I  listened  in  vain  for  a  sound. 
I  lay  quiet  for  a  considerable  time;  at  last  I  rose  and 
walked  about  the  vessel.  I  couM  see  no  one.  I  searched 
every  part  of  the  sliip.  I  visited  the  place  of  slaughter, 
which  I  had  at  first  carefully  avoided ;  and  1  beheld  the 
bodies  of  the  slain.  There  were  nine  of  them.  The  coa- 
gulated blood  formed  a  loathsoine  mass  around  them,  I 
shuddered  to  think  I  was  desolate.  "  Good  God!"  said 
I,  "  and  they  have  left  me  here  alone."  'Wg.  word 
sounded  like  a  knell  to  me,  I  was  left  a  companion 
with  death.  This  reflection  reminded  me  that  it  was 
necessary  I  should  throw  the  bodies  overboard.  I  took 
up  one;  1  dragged  it  to  the  ship's  side  :  it  plunged  into 
the  waves.  The  noise  which  it  made  reminded  me  more 
forcibly  of  my  solitude,  by  the  contrast  v\  hich  it  pro- 
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duced  with  the  still  silence  that  prevailed.  The  sea 
was  so  calm,  that  I  could  scarcely  hear  the  light 
rippling  of  the  water  by  the  vessel's  !>ide.  One  by  one 
1  committed  the  corpses  to  their  watery  grave.  At 
length  my  dreadful  task  was  finished. 

My  next  thoughts  were  for  the  ship's  boats.     They 
were  gone.     I  could  not  bear  to  remain  in  the  ship. 
It  seemed  a  vast  tomb  for   me.     I  resolved  to  make 
some  kind  of  a  raft,  and  depart  on  it.     This  occupied 
two  or  three  days;   at  length  it  was  completed,  and  I 
succeeded  in  setting  it  alloat,  without  much  damage. 
I  lowered  into  it  all  the  provisions  which  I  could  find 
in  the  ship;    but    the    quantity  was    trifling,    for   the 
sailors,  I  suppose,  had  carried  away  the  remainder.    All 
was  ready,  and  it  only  remained  for  me  to  leave  the 
ship.     I  trembled  at  the  thouglit  of  the  dangers  1  was 
about  to  encounter.     1  v.as  going  to  commit  myself  to 
the  ocean,  separated  from  it  only  by  a  few  boards  and 
trunks,  wliich  one  wave  might  scatter  over  the  surface 
of  the  water.     I  might  never  arrive  at  land ;   I  should 
be  without  shelter,   and  almost  without  food.     I  lialf 
resolved  to  remain  in  my  present  situation,  but  a  mo- 
ment's  reflection  dispelled  my  purpose.     I  descended. 
1  stood  on  my  raft.     I  cut  the  -rope  by  which  I  had 
fastened  it  to  the  ship.     I  was  confused  to  think  of  my 
situation ;   I  could  scarcely  believe  that  I  had  dared  to 
venture  alone  on  the  wide  waste  of  waters.    I  fruitlessly 
endeavoured  to  resign  myself  to  it.     As  far  as  I  could 
sec,  nothing  presented  itself  to  my  view  but  the  vessel 
which  I  had  left.     The  sea  was  perfectly  still,  for  not  a 
breatli  was  stirring.     I  endeavoured  with  two  pieces  of 
wood,  which  supplied  the  place  of  oars,  to  vow  myself 
along  :    but  the  little  progress  I  made  alarmed  mc.      If 
the  calm  shciuld  continue,  I  should  perish  of  hunger.     I 
longed  to  sec  the  sail,  which  I  had  made,  agitated  by 
the  wind.     I  watched  it  fn;in  morning  to  night ;   it  was 
my  only  employment,   but  I  watched    it   in   vain, — the 
weather  continued  the  same. 

Two  days  passed  over.     1  looked  at  my  provisions  ; 
they  would  not,  I  8uj)posed,   lafct  above  three  or  four 
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(lays  more  at  tjic  farthest.  Those  days  were  fiiiickly 
passing  over.  I  gave  myself  up  for  lost  j  I  had  no  hope 
of  ever  escaping. 

Oil  the  foiirtli  day  after  my  leaving  the  ship,  I  thoiiglit 
I  saw  soinethiiig  at  a  distance  j  I  gazed  at  it  intently  j  it 
Avas  a  sail  !  (iood  heavens  !  what  did  I  feel  at  this  sight. 
I  fastened  my  handkerchief  to  the  top  of  a  piece  of 
wood,  and  waved  it,  in  hopes  that  it  would  be  ob- 
served, and  I  should  be  rescued  from  my  horrible  situa- 
tion. The  vessel  kept  on  its  course.  I  shouted  ;  I 
knew  they  could  not  hear  me,  but  still  some  vain  hoi)e 
impelled  me  to  try  so  useless  an  expedient.  It  passed 
on  3  it  grew  dim.  I  stretched  my  eye-balls  to  see  it. 
It  vanished — it  was  gone  !  I  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  excpiisitely  torturing  feelings  which  1  endured 
at  seeing  destroyed  the  chance  of  relief  which  had  offered 
itself.     I  was  stu])id  with  grief  and  disappointment. 

My  stock  of  provisions  was  now  entirely  exhausted, 
and  i  looked  forward  with  horror  to  an  excruciating- 
death.  It  was  eight  hours  since  I  had  tasted  food.  I 
sought  without  effect  .for  any  thing  to  satisfy  my 
liunger;  a  little  water  which  still  renjaincd  quenched 
my  thirst.  I  wished  that  the  waves  would  rush  over 
me.  I  wept  like  an  infant.  My  hunger  shortly  became 
dreadful,  but  I  had  no  me.ins  of  satisfying  it.  I  en- 
deavoured to  .sleep  that  1  might  forget  for  a  while  my 
torments,  and  my  wearied  frame  yielded  to  slumber. 
When  I  awoke,  I  was  not,  however,  refreshed.  1  was 
weak,  and  felt  a  burning  pain  at  my  stomach.  I  be- 
came hourly  more  feeble.  I  lay  down,  but  I  was  un- 
able to  rise  again  :  my  limbs  failed  nie;  my  lips  and 
tongue  were  parched  j  a  convulsive  shufhlering  agi- 
tated my  frame 5  my  eyes  seemed  darkened;  1  gasped 
for  breath. 

The  burning  pain  of  my  stomach  now  departed.  I 
experienced  no  pain,  but  a  dull  torj)or  came  over  me. 
My  limbs  became  cold.  I  believed  that  I  was  dying, 
and  I  rejoiced  at  it.  Presently  I  lost  all  thouglit  and 
feeling.  I  lay  senseless  on  the  few  ijoards  that  divided 
mc  from  the  ocean. 
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111  this  sltuatioi),  as  I  was  afterwards  informed^  1  a\  as 

taken   up   by  a   small  vessel,    and  conveyed   to  . 

I  slowly  recovered,  but  was  some  time  before  I  could 
call  to  mind  the  events  which  had  lately  taken  place.  I 
remembered  only  waking  as  from  a  deep  sleep,  and 
seeing  a  strange  person,  who,  when  I  attempted  to 
:>peak,  motioned  to  mo  to  be  silent.  The  mutinous  crew 
I  presume  perished,  for  none  of  them  were  ever  lieard 
of,  and  it  is  probable  that  I  was  the  only  one  who  came 
to  land.  Pocket  Magazine. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  \ERBETERING  HUISEX, 

or  Houses  of  Domestic  Reformation  in  Holland. 

Tjiere  arc,  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  Holland, 
one  or  more  institutions  thus  called,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  confine  and  restrain  any  person,  male  or 
female,  whose  conduct  is  marked  by  ruinous  extra- 
vagance j  and  many  a  family  have  been  preserved  from 
total  ruin  by  their  salutary  opciation. 

They  are  ])laccd  under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence of  the  uiagistracy,  and  such  obstacles  are  oi)poscd 
to  their  abuse,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  place  any  in- 
dividual in  one  of  those  houses  u  ithout  sliowing  ample 
cause  for  the  coercion. 

Mynheer  Van  Dei  ,  ulio,  in  I  7!)f],  lived  in  high 

.style  on  the  Keizer  <ir:igt,  in  Amsterdam,  had  a  very 
modest  wife,  who  dressed  mo.st  extravagantly,  |)laycd 
liigh,  gave  expensive  routs,  and  sliowed  every  dispo- 
sition to  help  off  with  money  ipiite  as  fast  as  her  \m<- 
band  ever  gained  it.  Slie  was  young,  handsome,  vain, 
and  giddy;   and  completely  thr  slave  of  fashion. 

Her  husband  had  not  tin'  j)oliteness  to  allow  himself 
to  be  mined  by  her  unfeeling  folly  and  dissipation;  he 
complained  of  her  conduct  to  her  parents  and  nearest 
relatiDiis,  whose  advice  was  of  no  more  avail  than  his 
own.  Next  he  had  reconrse  to  a  respectable  minister 
of    tiie    lyuthcran    church,    who     might     as    well    have 
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preached  to  the  dead.  It  was  in  vain  to  deny  her 
money,  for  no  tradesman  wouhl  refuse  to  credit  the 
elegant —  the  fascinating  wife  of  the  rich  Van  Der , 

Involved  as  the  young  lady  was  in  the  vortex  of 
fashionable  dissipation,  she  had  not  yet  ruined  either  her 
health  or  reputation  :  and  her  husband,  by  the  advice  of 
his  friend,  M — k — r,  determined  to  send  her  for  six 
months  to  a  Vcrbetering  Huis. 

With  the  utmost  secrecy  he  laid  before  the  municipal 
authorities  the  most  complete  proofs  of  lier  wasteful 
©ctravagance  and  incorrigible  levity;  added  to  which, 
she  had  recently  attached  herself  to  gaming  with  French 
officers  of  rank,  who  lay  under  an  imputation  of  being 
remarkably  expert  in  levying  contributions.  She  was 
already  in  debt  upwards  of  thiity  thousand  Horins  to 
tradesmen,  although  her  husband  allowed  her  to  take 
from  his  cashier  a  stipulated  sum  every  month,  which 
was  more  than  competent  to  meet  the  current  expenses 
of  his  household  ;  whilst  to  meet  a  loss  which  occurred 
at  play,  her  finest  jewels  were  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  a  benevolent  money-lender,  who  accommodated  the 
necessitous,  upon  unexceptionable  security  being  pre- 
viously left  in  his  custody. 

Her  husband  was  full  twenty  years  older  than  his 
volatile  wife,  of  whom  he  was  rationally  fond,  and  at 
whose  refor^tion  he  aih^cd,  before  she  was  carried  too 
far  away  byilie  streamer  fashionable  dissipation. 

Against«iW*iJvill,  she  had  agreed  to  make  one  of  a 
party  of  )ftdies\vho  were  invited  to  a  grand  ball  and 
supper  attthe  J^use  of  a  woman  of  rank  and  faded  cha- 
racter.      V'Tl^ 

Her  h4]'^)znid,  at  breakfast,  told  her  she  must  change 
her  course  of  life,  or  her  extravagance  would  make  him  a 
bankrupt,  and  her  children  beggars.  She  began  her  usual 
playful  way  of  answer 3  said,  "  She  certainly  had  been 
a  little  too  thoughtless,  and  would  soon  commence  a 
thorough  reformation."  "  You  must  begin  to-day,  my 
dear,"    said  her  husband,    "  and,   as    a   proof  of  your 

sincerity,  I  entreat  you  to  drop  the  company  of , 

and  to  spend  your  evening  at  liome,  this  day,  with  me 
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and  your  children." — "  Quite  impossible,  ray  dear  man," 
«aid  the  modest  wife,  in  reply ;  "  I  have  given  ray  word, 
and  cannot  break  it."  "  Then,"  said  her  husband,  "  if 
you  go  out  this  day  dressed,  to  meet  that  party,  re- 
member, for  the  next  six  months  these  doors  will  be 
barred  against  your  return. —  Are  you  still  resolved  to 
go  ?"  "  Yes,"  said  the  indignant  lady,  "  if  they  were 
to  be  for  ever  barred  against  me !" 

Without  either  anger  or  malice.  Mynheer  Van  Der 

told  lier,  "  not  to  deceive  herself  j  for,  as  certain  as 

that  was  her  determination,  so  sure  would  she  find  his 
foretelling  verified."  She  told  him,  "  if  nothing  else 
had  power  to  induce  her  to  go,  it  would  be  his  me- 
nace." Witii  this  they  parted, — the  husband  to  pre- 
pare the  penitentiary  chamber  for  his  giddy  young  wife, 
and  the  latter  to  eclipse  every  rival  at  the  ball  tliat 
evening. 

To  alFord  iier  a  last  chance  of  avoiding  an  ignominy 
which  it  pained  him  to  inflict,  he  went  once  more  to 
try  to  wean  her  from  her  imprudent  courses,  and  pro- 
posed to  set  oft"  that  evening  for  Zutphen,  where  her 
mother  dwelt ;  but  he  found  her  sullen,  and  busied  with 
milliners  and  dressers,  and  surrounded  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  sj)lendid  attire. 

At  the  aiipointed  hour  the  coach  drove  to  the  door, 
and  the  beautiful  woman  (full  dressed,  or  rather  un- 
dressed,)  tripped    gaily   down    stairs  ;    and,    ste[)ping 

lightly  into  tiic  coach,  told  the  rlrivcr  to  stop  at , 

on  the  Keizcr  (iragt.  It  was  then  dark,  and  she  was  a 
little  surprised  lo  find  the  C(»ach  had  j)assed  tiirough  one 
of  the  city  gates:  tiic  sound  of  a  ch)ck  awoke  her  as 
from  a  dream.  She  [)ulled  the  check-string,  i)ut  the 
driver  kept  on  ;  she  called  out,  and  some  one  behind 
the  coach  told  her,  in  a  supi>rcsscd  voice,  she  was  a 
prisoner,  and  n)U8t  be  still !  'J'ho  shock  was  severe;  she 
trembled  every  limb,  and  was  near  fainting  with  terror 
and  alarm,  when  the  coach  entered  the  gates  of  a  \'er- 
bctering  Huis,  where  she  v\as  doomed  to  take  up  her  re- 
sidence. 

The  matron  of  the  house — a  grave,  severe,  vet  a  well- 
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bred  j)erso:i — opened  the  door;  and,  calling  tlic  lady  by 
her  name,  requested  her  lo  alight.  "  Where  am  I  r — in 
Cod's  name,  tell  me;  and  why  am  I  brought  hea-e?"  "Yon 
U'ill  be  informed  of  every  thing,  madam,  if  you  please 
to  walk  in-doors."  "  Where  is  my  husband  ?"  said  she, 
in  wild  affright ;  "  sure  he  will  not  lot  me  be  murdered  !" 
"  It  was  your  husband  who  drove  you  hither,  madam; 
he  is  now  upon  the  coach- box  !" 

This  intelligence  was  conclusive.  All  her  assurance 
forsook  her.  She  submitted  to  be  conducted  into  the 
house,  and  sat  pale,  unite,  and  trembling ;  her  face  and 
her  dress  exhibiting  the  most  striking  contrast. 

The  husband,  deeply  affected,  first  spoke  :  he  told 
her,  "  that  she  had  left  no  other  means  to  s.avc  her 
from  ruin,  and  he  trusted  the  remedy  would  be  effectual  ; 
and,  when  she  rpiitted  tliat  retreat,  she  would  l)e  wortliy 
of  his  esteem." 

She  then  essayed,  by  the  humblest  protestations,  by 
tears  and  entreaties,  to  be  permitted  to  return  ;  and 
vowed  that  never  more  whilst  she  lived  would  she  ever 
offend  him.  "  Save  me,"  said  she,  "  the  mortification  of 
this  punishment,  and  my  future  conduct  shall  prove 
the  sincerity  of  my  refoi-mation."  Not  to  let  her  off 
too  soon,  she  was  shown  her  destined  apartment  and 
dress,  the  rules  of  the  house,  and  the  order  for  her  con- 
tinetuent  during  six  months  I  She  was  completely 
overpowered  with  terror,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 
When  she  recovered,  she  found  her  husband  chafing  her 
temples,  and  expressing  the  utmost  anxiety  for  her 
.safety.  "  I  have  been  unworthy  of  your  afi'ection," 
said  the  fair  penitent,  ■"  but  spare  me  this  ignominious 
fate ;  take  me  back  to  your  home,  and  never  more  shall 
you  have  cause  to  reproach  me." 

Her  husband,  who  loved  her  with  unabated  affection, 
notwithstanding  all  her  levity,  at  last  relented  ;  and  the 
same  coach  drove  her  back  to  her  home;  where  not  one 
of  the  domestics  (a  trusty  man-servant  excepted)  had 
the  least  suspicion  of  what  had  occurred.  As  soon  as 
her  husband  led  her  to  her  apartment,  she  dropped  on  her 
knee,  and  implored  his  pardon  ;   told  him  the  extrnt  of 
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all  her  debts,  begged  hiui  to  take  her  to  Zutpheii  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  promised  so  to  reduce  her  expenditure 
as  to  make  good  the  sums  she  had  so  inconsiderately 
thrown  away. 

Allowing  for  the  excessive  terror  she  had  felt  when 

she  found,  instead  of  being  driven  to 's  rout,  she 

M'as  proceeding  round  the  ramparts,  outside  the  city 
gates,  which  she  could  not  wholly  overcome,  she  spent 
the  happiest  evening  of  her  life  with  her  husband  ;  and, 
from  that  day,  she  abandoned  her  former  career  of  dis- 
sipated folly,  and  became  all  that  her  husband  desired — 
a  good  wife  and  affectionate  mother. 

Tliere  have  been  instances  of  persons  being  confined 
for  many  years  in  these  houses;  mostly  by  coercion, 
but  some  voluntarily. 

All  elderly  man,  who  had  acquired  a  competency,  after 
he  had  retired  from  business,  took  to  drinking,  and 
that  to  an  excessive  degree;  during  which  fits  of  in- 
temperance he  niaile  away  with  his  property,  and 
showed  every  symptom  of  spending  or  wasting  all  he 
had,  and  reducing  liimself  and  family  to  beggary. 

[lis  wife  was  advised  to  place  her  husband  in  a  Ver- 
betering  Uuis;  an  act  lor  whicii  he  thanked  her,  and 
acknowledged  it  was  the  only  means  by  which  lie  could 
be  restrained  from  ruining  liiniself. 

At  the  end  of  five  months'  discipline,  in  a  house  where 
all  his  wants  were  sup|)lied,  and  nothing  debarred  him 
but  intoxicating  liquors,  he  was  deemed  to  be  suf- 
ficiently reclaimed;  and  went  backto  ids  house,  cured, 
as  he  hoped,  of  a  vice  that  he  had  not  acquired  in  his 
youthful  days,  lie  did  not  feel  the  least  anger  or  re- 
sentment ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  told  his  wife  and  sons, 
if  he  shouhl  again  relapse  into  that  odious  vice,  to  send 
him  back,  and  tiicre  kee|>  him. 

For  a  time  lie  maintained  his  resolution  :  but,  by  de- 
grees, he  fell  olT;  and  in  less  than  a  year  he  was  be- 
come as  bad  as  ever.  His  family  were  grieved;  but 
such  was  their  fondness  of  him,  they  would  not  again 
put  him  into  a  slate  of  restraint,  lest  their  friends  sh(juld 
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reflect  upon  them,  and  impute  tliejr  conduct  to  sordid 
motives  alone. 

One  day  the  old  gentleman  was  missed,  and  the  night 
passed  Avithout  tidings :  the  next  morning,  the  mes- 
senger from  the  Verbetering  Huis  arrived  with  a  note, 
informing  his  wife  and  family,  "that,  feeling  his  own 
inability  to  conquer  a  propensity  that  was  alike  ruinous 
and  unworthy  of  his  age  and  former  character,  he  had 
betaken  himself  to  his  old  cpiartcrs,  where  he  was  deter- 
mined to  live  and  die,  as  he  saw  no  otiier  means  of 
avoiding  the  ignominy  of  wasting  his  property,  and 
making  beggars  of  his  family." 

In  Holland,  the  majority  of  males  is  fixed  at  twenty- 
five  years ;  and  if  a  young  gentleman  is  very  in- 
corrigible, his  parents  or  guardians  can  place  him 
in  one  of  these  institutions ;  and  the  same  respecting 
young  women. 

A  tradesman's  daughter  in  the  Warmoe's-street,  in 
1803,  formed  an  attachment  to  a  married  man.  Her  pa- 
rents, with  a  view  to  save,  her  from  ruin,  placed  her  in 
one  of  these  houses  for  six  months.  Solitude  and  re- 
flection, and  the  religious  lectures  read  to  her  by  the 
minister  who  was  appointed  to  attend,  wrought  a  change 
of  sentiment 5  but  the  shock  was  so  great  that  she 
died  soon  after  her  release, — a  victim  to  her  unfor- 
tunate passion. 

An  English  tradesman,  who  lived  in  the  same  street, 
had  a  wife  who  was  father  too  much  addicted  to  drink- 
ing, and  he  placed  her  in  one  of  these  houses ;  but, 
whether  it  was  the  confinement,  or  some  extraneous 
causes,  the  unfortunate  woman  went  raving  mad,  iu 
which  state  she  died. — It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  of  the 
English  who  have  been  placed  in  these  sort  of  houses, 
scarcely  a  single  instance  lias  occurred  of  any  radical 
good  being  effected,  further  than  the  restraint  imposed 
by  the  rules  of  the  place  ;  whilst,  of  the  native  Dutch, 
in  at  least  one-half  the  cases  that  had  occurred  in  1803, 
a  radical  cure  had  been  effected. 

All  these  institutions   are  placed   under   the  super- 
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intendence  of  the  police ;  most  of  them  are  provided 
with  dark  chambers  for  the  confinemeut  of  the  refrac- 
tory, aud  also  a  geessel-paal,  or  whipping-post ;  but  no 
one  can  be  confined  in  the  one,  or  whipped  at  the 
other,  without  an  order  from  the  magistrate  3  and  the 
latter  punishment  must  be  applied  in  the  presence  of 
the  visitors,  aud  not  by  any  servant  of  the  house,  but 
by  the  common  executioner  j  which  inflictions  are  not 
held  as  infamous,  or  even  dishonourable ;  and  many 
instances  have  occurred  in  wliich  the  great  and  opu- 
lent have  had  their  refractory  children  punished  in  this 
manner. 

During  the  prosperity  of  the  Belgic  republic,  these 
institutions  were  Acry  beneficial  to  the  community;  but, 
after  its  decline  and  fall,  and  the  universal  poverty  and 
depravity  which  ensued,  they  became  less  an  object  of 
terror,  as  oidy  the  rich,  and  they  were  few  indeed,  could 
afford  to  pay  for  their  relatives,  to  whom  such  coercion 
might  have  been  useful. 


WIT. 

now    TO    BKfi. 

NoBREGA,  who  afterwards  acted  so  conspicuous  a 
part  a8  a  missionary  in  Brazil,  was  once  with  a  lay- 
brother  in  Galicia,  jjrcaching  und  begging  his  way, 
after  the  manner  of  his  order.  Tliey  were  in  the  city 
of  Santiago,  and  liad  gained  no  alms  thatdav;  for  in 
the  niarkct-phice,  where  tlicy  pn)!)ably  expected  most, 
a  fJallcga  \\  as  amu-'-ing  iiimsclf  u  itii  preaching  a  muck 
sermon  to  ridicule  Xo!)rcga,  wiio  had  an  impediment 
in  his  speech, — so  that  they  were  ashame<i  to  Ix-g  among 
the  noisy  congregation.  At  night,  he  and  his  com- 
I»anion  went  to  the  hospital,  and  got  into  a  room  where 
a  large  party  of  beggars  were  sitting  at  table,  in  high 
glee,  feeding  away,  and  drinking  wine.  'I'hey  were 
disputing  at  the  same  lime,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  these 
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strangers,  called  them  in,  saying,  "  Sit  down,  brothers^ 
and  eat,  and  you  shall  be  judge  between  us,  for  wc 
are  disputing  which  is  the  best  beggar."  Nobrega  and 
his  companion  had  had  no  food  the  whole  day;  they 
sat  down  among  these  vagabonds,  and  played  their 
parts  upon  what  was  before  them,  while  their  new 
companions,  each  in  his  turn,  related  the  secrets 
of  his  trade.  The  last  who  spoke  was  one  who  had 
purposely  reserved  his  story,  as  thinking  he  had  ex- 
ceeded all  the  others.  "  You  know  nothing  at  all 
about  begging,"  said  this  fellow.  "My  way  is  this — 
I  never  beg,  but  go  up  to  a  house-door,  and  give  a  deep 
groan,  saying,  '  blessed  be  Mary,  the  mother  of  God,' 
or  any  other  saint,  according  to  the  place  where  I 
liappen  to  be.  Out  come  the  people  to  see  what  is  the 
matter,  and  then  I  say,  with  as  pitiful  a  voice  as  I  can, 
'  Oh,  sirs,  great  are  the  mercies  which  our  Lord  hath 
vouchsafed  to  show  me  !  You  must  know  that  I  was 
a  slave  in  Turkey,  and  the  dog  of  a  Turk,  my  master, 
led  me  a  cruel  hfe  to  make  me  renounce  Christ  : — he 
used  to  flog  me  bloodily, '  and  swear  he  would  kill  me, 
if  I  did  not  renounce  my  faith.  But  I  always  answered 
him,  O  dog,  I  will  not  turn  renegado,  for  our  Lady, 
or  Santiago  (I  name  the  saint  according  to  the  place 
I  am  in)  will  deliver  me.  And  in  fact,  brethren,  sinner 
<is  you  see  me,  even  so  it  came  to  pass ;  for  one  night 
1  was  in  great  alllictiou,  laden  with  chains,  and  in  a 
dark  dungeon,  and  J  prayed  earnestly  to  our  Lady, — 
blessed  be  God's  mercy,  the  next  morning  at  daybreak 
I  found  myself  in  a  Christian  country.  And  now  I 
am  going  in  pilgrimage  to  her  church,  to  return  thanks 
for  so  great  a  miracle.' — Every  body  gives  me  noble 
alms  then," — and,  turning  to  Nobrega,  he  said,  "  what 
think  you,  brother, — who's  the  best  beggar  V  Nobrega 
meantime  iiad  made  a  good  meal,  and  having  satisfied 
his  appetite,  thouglit  it  no  longer  necessary  to  keep  his 
temper.  "  You  are  all  thieves  and  enemies  of  God,  " 
he  cried  ;  "you  go  about  stealing  the  alms  which  should 
be  for  the  poor,  and  deceiving  Christian  people  ;  you  all 
ought  to  be  hung,  and  I  will  accuse  you  before  the  ma- 
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gistrates."  Up  jumped  the  rogues,  who,  till  nov,-,  had 
supposed  that  he  was  one  of  the  same  fraternity,  and 
ran  as  hard  as  tiiey  could  out  of  the  hospital. 

Packet  Magazine. 


A  RECEIPT  FOR  BREWING  A  TRAGEDY. 


"  Guns,  trumpets,  blunderbusses,  drums,  and  tluinder." 

Pope. 

Find  a  rascal  (no  difficult  thing  in  this  prolific  age), 
give  him  a  blood-stained  dagtier,  and  a  tolerable  Iiead- 
piecc,  and  throw  hini  into  the  company  of  a  discreet 
young  gentleman,  who  admires  his  romantic  qualities- 
llatcli  a  good-sized  iniquity,  and  spin  a  page  or  so  of 
sentiment  to  salve  it  over.  Pick  out  an  accommodating 
friend,  who  will  second  the  villanies  of  the  hero  from  a 
principle  of  tlie  purest  atTuction.  Introduce  him  on  the 
stage,  with  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  and  his  hands  in 
liis  breeches-pocket,  intimating  thereby  his  scorn  for 
pecuniary  sacrifices.  Get  a  pair  of  scales,  and  weigh 
your  principal  interviews  in  them,  viz.  between  friend 
and  friend,  and  friend  and  his  mistress.  Let  thetu 
balance  well,  and  shorten  whichever  weighs  heaviest  in 
the  scale.  The  first  throe  acts  may  be  taken  up  in 
rigmarole  speeches,  spiced  morality,  and  sentiment  cut 
and  dried  for  the  occasion;  but  in  act  the  fifth  let  the 
scene  Ijc  a  prison,  no  matter  where — time,  no  matter 
what,  with  the  moonlight  peering  through  the  dungeon 
grate. 

N.  B.  Nothing  can  l»e  done  withf»ut  a  moon,  iiot\\if  li- 
standiiig  the  statute  against  luiiaci/. 

To  proceed:  let  the  hero  be  shown  pacing  with  a 
tragical  f)acc  across  the  jiaved  lloor  of  his  prison  ;  but, 
for  heaven's  sake,  do  not  forget  to  let  the  chains  chink 
now  and  then,  or  the  anrlicnce  will  not  understand  the 
plot,  'i'lien  let  a  sneer  of  orthoflox  s(!ntiment  gently 
curve  iiis  nose,  and  his  spirit  pour  forth  a  decent 
luodicum  of  sighs.    But,  hark!  the  clock  sounds  twelve. 
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— N.  IJ,  Let  it  be  a  very  sulky  dock,  and  it  will  afford 
food  for  mental  apostrophe. — Dungeon  door  opens  on 
its  rusty  hinges  (the  hinges  must  always  be  rusty),  and 
the  mistress  of  the  hero  turns  in  to  him  like  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's Christabella,  "  with  three  paces  and  a  stride." 
Let  her  by  all  means  faint  in  his  arms,  as  it  will  save  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  conversation,  which  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  your  next  farce.  Let  her  gradually  recover, 
and  acquaint  the  audience  (at  least  all  those  who  are 
awake)  that  she  has  come  to  die  with  her  lover,  Don 
Manuel  Griffgruffino.  Let  them  both  have  a  snug  touch 
at  the   moon. — "O   thou   sweet   moon!"    or  at  each 

other — "  O    thou    sweet !"     When  they  have 

finished,  it  would  be  auvisal)le  that  the  clock  should 
strike,  with  all  due  decorum,  and  the  turnkey  enter  with 
the  keys.  Lady  screams — gentleman  storms — turnkey 
swears — hinges  creak,  and  the  orchestra  strikes  up  a 
chorus.  Let  the  next  scene  change  to  a  gallows — gong 
bell  sounds — mullled  drums  roll.  Enter  Jack  Ketch 
with  a  song}  this  will  have  an  electrical  effect.  Let 
the  hero  move  majestically  through  the  throng,  fol- 
lowed by  his  mistress,  with  dishevelled  hair,  or  a  wig, 
whichever  is  most  convenient.  Another  pathetic  fare- 
well. Hero  stations  himself  on  the  scaffold, — Lady 
shrieks, — Jack  Ketch  approaches  with  the  night-cap. 
The  don  nobly  repels  the  insult,  tips  the  executioner  a 
black  eye,  and  then,  with  true  dramatic  disinterested- 
ness, leaves  him  his  breeches  as  a  legacy.  Exeunt 
omnes.  Curtain  drops,  and  Don  Manuel  Griffgruffino 
comes  like  a  resurrection-man  to  announce  the  repe- 
tition of  the  piece. 

These  are  the  requisites  of  a  true  tragedy-maker ;  and 
by  a  strict  adherence  to  these  regulations,  with  a  dig- 
nified contempt  for  all  sense,  nature,  and  precedent, 
immortality,  or,  what  is  synonymous  with  it,  a  few  hun- 
dred guineas,  will  be  obtained  ;  and  the  author  will 
take  out  a  patent  for  a  monster,  and  be  shown  as  such 
at  the  wcat  end  of  the  town,  until  Ramoh  Samee,  or 
the  musical  clubs,  rival  him  in  genius  and  celebrity. 
Gold's  London  Magazine. 
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THE  COUNTRY  CURATE. 

I  AGREE  with  you,  my  dear  friend  ;  the  physician  who 
devotes  his  days  to  lengthening  those  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  the  warrior  who  dies  in  defending  his  country, 
the  advocate  whose  elorinence  enforces  justice,  the  writer 
whose  genius  does  honour  to  his  nation,  have  inde- 
feasible rights  to  our  esteem  j  but  without  pretending 
to  fix  the  precise  boundary  to  this  sentiment,  it  is  but 
natural  to  infer,  that  they  are  all  stimulated  by  the 
hope  of  a  worldly  remuneration.  Interest,  ambition, 
and  glory,  are  tlie  incentives  to  their  activity :  deprive 
the  pliysician  and  the  advocate  of  their  fees,  propose 
to  the  soldier  and  the  autlior  no  more  than  barren 
laurels,  let  fame  drop  her  trumpet,  and  j)osterity  re- 
nounce their  gratitude,  and  you  will  then  perhaps  throw 
a  damp  on  that  ardent  zeal  which  urges  them  for- 
ward in  your  service,  that  unl^roken  courage  which- 
enables  them  to  triumph  over  death  in  the  hope  of 
immortality.  "  You  think,  then,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  do  a  good  action,  for  the  mere  pleasure  which 
the  doing  of  it  affords." — "  One  docs  a  favour  from 
vanity,  another  from  interest;  the  physician  multiplies 
his  vi.sits  to  restore  the  health  of  a  great  lord,  who 
is  but  sliglitly  indisposed,  and  neglects  the  mechanic, 
who  is  dying  in  toiturc.  The  advocate  measures  the 
extent  of  his  memory  and  the  power  of  ids  eloquence 
according  to  the  means  and  tlie  promises  of  his  client. 
'J'he  S(ddier  saves  tiie  life  of  iiis  commander  to-day,  and 
to-morrow  solicits  him  for  promotion.  The  usurer  will 
lend  to  a  man  in  power,  from  \\  hom  he  never  expects 
payment,  but  wlio  will  everywhere  vaunt  his  liberality, 
the  100(V.  which  he  refuses  t(»  a  relation,  who  would 
have  repairl  iiim  without  saying  a  word.  In  this  age,  a 
good  action  is  doiM-  for  the  higlicst  price  that  can  be  uot 
for  it.  So  many  people  have  made  tlieir  bjrtnnes  by  Iiiid 
ones,  that  it  is  not  at  all  aHfonishing  people  shouUI  be 
unwilling  to  do  good  ones  for  nothing — a  man  does 
well    only  for  Win  own    sake;    and   ingratitude,   whicit 
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is  always  ready  to  jump  at  an  excuse,  has  loiijf  vo- 
tiforated  this  maxim,  '  \Vlien  a  kindness  done  is  I)iit  a 
matter  of  calculation,  gratitude  is  mere  weakness  or 
hypocrisy.' " 

Such,  or  to  such  purpose,  were  the  last  sentences  of 
a  conversation  held  the  other  day  with  an  old  friend, 
who  is  foolish  enough  to  perplex  himself  about  the 
motive,  where  he  ouglit  to  be  content  with  the  result. 
It  was  in  vain  that  1  contested  his  opinion,  that  I  re- 
cited examples,  and  adduced  names;  I  could  not  cun- 
-vince  him  of  the  fallacy  of  liis  reasoning  ;  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  defy  me  to  produce  a  man  whose  conduct 
could  challenge  a  scrutiny  into  the  secret  motives  by 
which  it  was  actuated,  .leulous  for  the  lionour  of  my 
species,  I  had  Jong  sought  through  Paris  for  an  instance 
which  should  make  a  convert  of  him,  when  I  recol- 
lected that  I  possessed  a  relation  in  the  country,  who 
might  probably  conquer  the  prejudices  of  my  friend 
against  the  human  race.  The  neighbourhood  of  a  capital 
savours  more  or  less  of  the  vices  which  hold  their  court 
there ;  corruption  and  the  fine  arts,  intrigue  and  good 
breeding,  ambition  and  taste,  are  not  closely  confined 
by  the  barriers.  Some  villages,  however,  escape  the 
infection,  and  still  possess  a  few  obscure  inhalntants, 
whose  virtues  have  not  been  blasted  by  the  curse  of 
excessive  civilisation. 

I  scarcely  dared  suggest  my  hopes  to  Darvis  (such 
was  my  friend's  name) }  one  can  be  sure  of  nothing, 
and  my  cousin,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time, 
might  have  altered  in  disposition.  Frequently  it  de- 
pends not  on  ourselves  to  retain  that  which  we  have 
laboured  to  acquire,  and  so  few  peoi)le  coTifine  their 
views  to  one  object.  I  contented  myself  with  in- 
viting Darvis  to  pass  the  day  with  me  at  the  village 

of  Ant ,  which  he  agreed  to  do,  for  want  of  better 

amusement.  At  seven  in  the  morning  wo  started  in  a 
little  carriage,  ijitendcd  to  hold  four,  though  not  very 
conveniently,  in  whicJi,  though  but  two,  our  contact 
with  each  other  was  more  forcible  than  pleasant.  I 
remarked  to  my  friend  the  civility  of  the  driver,  wha. 
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upon  our  representation  that  we  were  in  a  hurry,  tor- 
mented both  with  words  and  whips  a  wretch  of  a  horse, 
much  too  used  to  this  species  of  discij)linc  to  suffer  his 
pace  to  he  greatly  accelerated  by  it,  and  who  con^ 
sented  to  increase  his  speed  only,  when  having  passed 
the  barrier,  he  found  the  vehicle  contained  but  half 
its  usual  load.  I  relied  upon  this  instance  as  somewhat 
in  favour  of  my  opinion,  till  Darvis  stopped  my  mouth 
by  reminding  me  of  the  trifle  to  drink  which  the 
postillion  would  expect  at  the  end  of  our  journey,  and 
which  the  good  youth  himself  did  not  fail  to  remind  me 
of  when  we  reached  the  parsonage.  I  had  not  told 
Darvis  that  my  relation  was  a  country  curate,  and  he 
\v?s  pleased  to  hear  it  ;  no  doubt  in  the  expectation 
that  his  reverend  profession  would  furnish  him  with 
fresh  food  for  satire  on  the  duplicity  of  human  pre- 
tensions. 

The  good  old  Moniraia,  who  received  us  in  her 
master's  absence,  did  the  honours  of  the  house  with 
more  cordiality  than  politeness.  Darvis  amused  him- 
self l)y  asking  questions  about  the  principal  iidiabitants 

of  Ant ,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  were  apprised 

that  the  neighbourhood  possessed  an  important  per- 
.«onage,  allied  to  an  illustrious  fauiily,  a  man  of  great 
talent,  who  amused  himself  with  composing  dramatic 
proverbs,  « hich  were  played  at  his  house  every  Tues- 
day; a  manufacture  of  wax,  the  proprietor  of  which 
enrolled  himself  amongst  the  actors  of  M.  do  iJ. ;  a 
notary  who  sat  do\Mi  every  Sunday  in  the  church- 
wardcn'.s  pcw;  a  retired  attorney,  who,  at  the  repeated 
instigations  of  his  reverence,  gave  away  a  trifle  in  alms 
in  the  parish ;  an  infirm  old  lady,  witii  whom  my  cousin 
generally  passed  the  evening,  and  two  rich  landholders, 
who  lived  in  tiic  country  to  make  tiie  most  of  their 
fortunes.  Monimia  s])()ke  louder  in  praise  of  the  wax 
manufactory,  in  whicii  one  of  her  nephews  was  em- 
ployed. According  to  her  account,  it  spread  affluence 
througli  thcwh<do  district  :  its  influence  extended,  in  her 
opinion,  even  to  the  j»opulation.  Since  the  i)oriod  of 
its  establishment,  the  number  of  baptisms  had  doubled, 
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which  undoubtedly  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  activity 
of  the  manufacture,  as  the  registers  of  marriage  afforded 
no  clue  to  it.  Monimia's  observations  on  this  head 
appeared  conclusive;  but  we  were  yet  about  to  contest 
it,  in  the  view  of  obtaining  some  more  positive  proofs 
or  striking  examples,  when  my  cousin  returned.  '•'  An- 
other good  work  cfifccted!"  exclaimed  he  to  himself, 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  desiring  Monimia  to  load  miss 
Agatha  down  stairs ;  then  perceiving  us,  he  welcomed 
us,  begging  us  to  excuse  an  emotion  of  joy,  which  he 
could  not  resist.  "  It  is  a  marriage  that  I  have  just 
concluded,"  continued  he  :  "  the  son  of  a  country  grocer 
unfortunately  inspired  with  a  passion  a  young  wench 
of  this  village,  who  till  that  moment  had  never  given 
to  her  parents  any  cause  of  complaint ;  but  the  free- 
dom of  intercourse  enjoyed  in  the  country  is  not 
always  so  innocent  as  it  is  reputed,  which  this  poor  girl 
soon  found  to  her  cost.  She  confessed  her  error  to 
me,  and  it  would  have  remained  a  secret  from  the 
world,  but  for  the  indiscreet  anger  of  her  family,  who 
repulsed  her,  and  refused  to  see  her  again ;  and  Mo- 
nimia, to  whom  I  believe  she  is  distantly  related,  had 
the  kindness  to  receive  her.  The  disproportion  of 
fortune  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  marriiige^  but 
I  nevertheless  sought  out  the  young  man.  He  ap- 
peared affected  by  the  unhappiness  he  had  occasioned, 
and  evinced  every  disposition  to  repair  it,  I  wrote  to 
his  parents,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  overcoming  all 
their  objections.  Last  night  I  received  their  consent;  I 
have  just  apprised  the  young  man  of  it,  who  is  gone  to 
implore  the  pardon  of  Agatha's  father  and  mother,  and  I 
am  myself  about  to  conduct  the  damsel  to  her  paternal 
home,  where  a  cordial  reception  awaits  her." 

Miss  Agatha  made  her  appearance.  She  was  a  fine 
girl  of  about  nineteen ;  her  complexion  a  little  tinged 
by  the  sun,  a  lively  black  eye,  a  mouth  too  large  to  be 
pretty,  but  yet  pleasing,  and  teeth  of  a  dazzling  white- 
ness, constituted  her  charms.  She  blushed  on  perceiving 
us,  whilst  the  curate,  Avith  a  kindness  of  manner  which 
rendered  the  dignity  of  his  office  yet  more  venerable. 
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announced  to  her  the  double  happiness  which  was  now 
her  lot.  He  then  gave  her  some  advice  as  to  the  new 
duties  which  she  would  have  to  fulfil  in  society,  which, 
though  simple  and  touching,  was  pregnant  with  meaning 
and  good  sense.  It  resembled  none  of  the  harangues 
I  had  before  heard  on  the  same  subject  j  being  very- 
short,  it  was  the  more  easy  to  remember,  an  advantage 
which,  to  judge  by  the  length  of  their  exhortations,  some 
preachers  totally  renounce. 

My  cousin  then  recollected  that  he  had  gone  out 
before  breakfasting,  and  now  begged  us  to  join  him  at 
his  meal,  a  request  which  we  did  not  give  him  the 
trouble  of  repeating.  The  table  was  soon  covered  with 
the  remains  of  a  pie,  a  cold  fowl,  some  sweetmeats, 
presents  from  the  old  lady  whom  Monimia  had  men- 
tioned to  us,  and  some  fruit  which  she  had  gathered  in 
the  orchard  of  the  parsonage.  The  good  man  him- 
self went  into  the  cellar  to  bring  up  a  few  bottles  of 
his  holiday  wine.  Monimia,  guessing  the  wishes  of 
her  master,  laid  a  cover  for  miss  Agatha,  who,  retired 
in  a  corner  of  the  eating-room,  was  drying  up  the 
tears  of  joy  which  the  communication  of  the  curate 
had  drawn  from  her.  Monimia  cautiously  approaching 
us,  whispered — "  I  perceive  his  reverence  lias  told  you 
the  poor  girl's  story,  but  I  am  sure  he  has  not  acquainted 
you  with  half  what  he  has  done  for  her — how  he  has 
received  her — "  "  No,  on  the  contrary,  he  said  it  was 
you."  "  Mc!  always  me — really  it  puts  me  in  such  a 
passion — it  is  always  I  that  do  his  good  actions,  and, 
heaven  be  praised,  the  catalogue  is  long!"  The  anger 
of  Monimia  amused  Darvis,  and  when  tlie  curate  ap- 
jieared,  I  observed  that  he  gazed  at  liira  with  respectful 
astonishment.  "  A  few  moments  more,"  said  I  to  my- 
self, "  and  my  cause  is  gained." 

Our  breakfast  was  full  of  i)leasantry:  the  curate  in- 
quired the  news  of  the  capital:  he  seldom  visited  it: 
miss  Agatha,  who  had  quitted  the  room,  now  re-ap- 
peared. She  had  put  on  a  pelisse  of  coloured  gauze,  a 
bonnet  of  muslin,  white  cotton  stockings,  and  her  dress, 
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thus  neat  and  simple,  added  greatly  to  licr  attraction  j 
but  nothing  embellishes  youth  so  much  as  happiness. 

•Just  as  we  were  about  to  depart,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  father  and  mother  of  Agatlia  threw  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  the  curate.  We  raised  them,  and  enjoined 
silence  j  lie  then  placed  Agatha  in  their  arms,  and, 
hurrying  from  their  thanks,  requested  them  to  repair 
to  the  house  of  M.  T.  This  good  curate !  he  had 
thought  of  every  thing  j  he  had  been  to  the  notary,  and 
upon  the  strength  of  sitting  in  the  churchwarden's 
pew,  M.  T.  had  consented  to  draw  up  gratis  the  mar- 
riage contract. 

Every  man  liUes  to  show  his  own  territory :  the  curate 
conducted  us  to  his  church.  Some  few  pictures,  the  de- 
signs of  which  only  could  be  praised,  decorated  its 
three  chapels  ;  a  ta|)C8try,  the  fruits  of  many  years 
])atient  labour  of  an  old  lady  in  the  parish,  ornamented 
the  altai";  the  church  contained  only  a  few  benches, 
and  no  chairs,  whence  it  resulted  that  the  service  could 
never  be  interrupted  by  any  disputes  about  paying  for 
them;  a  few  bunches  of  green  and  purple  grapes  hung 
from  the  neck  of  a  virgin  of  plaster,  placerl  in  the 
middle  of  the  building,  opposite  to  the  pulpit;  it  was 
tiie  offering  of  the  vine-dresser  of  the  village,  who 
yearly  consecrated  the  first-fruits  of  the  vintage.  The 
solemn  silence  which  reigned  over  the  place  was  now 
interrupted  by  the  sobI)ings  of  an  old  woman,  who, 
bathed  in  tears,  came  to  beg  the  curate  to  bury  her  hus- 
band. Her  grief  had  more  incentives  than  one.  She 
leaned  towards  the  pastor's  ear,  but  I  thought  I  could 
distinguish  the  words  "  extreme  poverty  and  expenses 
of  the  funeral,"  in  connexion.  "  Don't  be  disturbed 
about  that,"  replied  my  relation,  giving  her  some  small 
pieces  of  money ;  and  he  immediately  gave  orders  to 
prepare  for  the  funeral  the  same  day.  The  poor  wo- 
man went  away  half  consoled. 

The  garden  of  the  parsonage,  the  usual  promenade  of 
the  curate,  as  well  as  his  little  dwelling,  was  likewise 
visited  by  us.     I  cast  an   eye   over   his   library;  the 
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Henriade  had  a  place  there.  He  had  decorated  his 
parlour  witii  a  few  paintings,  purchased  by  chance, 
and  which  he  explained  to  us  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  himself.  Pansanias  invoking  the  shade  of  Cleonice^ 
was,  in  his  ver-ion,  the  \\'itch  of  Endor  raising  the 
ghost  of  Samuel;  and  the  vengeance  of  the  young  Ro- 
raan  girl,  Chiomari,  beheading  her  ravisher,  passed 
with  him  for  Judith  despatching  Holofernes,  Men 
more  skilled  on  the  subject  than  himself  might  have 
made  similar  mistakes. 

Whilst  we  were  examining  the  furniture  with  a 
minute  attention  which  gratified  our  worthy  host,  a 
domestic  in  a  sliowy  livery  came  to  beg  the  attendance 
of  the  curate  at  his  master's  house,  the  Castle  of  H — . 
Monimia  listened  to  this  communication  with  marked 
impatience ;  she  was  making  the  most  imperative  ges- 
tures to  the  curate  ;  but  he,  without  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  the  old  housekeeper,  promised  the  messenger 
that  he  would  follow  him  without  delay.  Monimia 
showed  him  out,  grumbling  all  the  way,  and  as  soon  as 
lie  was  gone,  returning  hastily  to  us,  she  thus  addressed 
her  master :  "What!  and  uill  you  then  go,  sir?" 
"  Most  certainly."  "  Upon  so  haughty  an  invitation,  you 
go  to  the  house  of  a  man  who,  whenever  you  solicit  his 
charity  for  the  poor  of  the  parish,  treats  you  witii  the 
utmost  coldness!"  "Monimia!"  "You  quit  these 
gentlemen,  with  whom  you  are  very  pleasant,  to  expose 
yourself  to  new  humiliations!"  "  I  know  only  my  duty  !" 
"Ah,  that's  always  it:  your  duty!  that  single  word 
would  carry  you  to  the  end  of  the  world.  I  can  for- 
give you  for  passing  tlie  night  with  a  sick  man,  though 

it  docs  afTect  your  health "     "  Monimia!"     "  I  can 

forgive  you  for  niakit\g  an  annual  allowance  to  ncj)hews 

wlio  arc  richer  than   yourself '     "  Monimia!"     "  I 

can  forgive  you  tlie  money  which  you  ordered  me  to 
give  to  poor  lic-lliorme,  and  the  wine  I  was  to  carry  to 

the  wiflow  liidault,  the  assistance  that "      A  sharp 

look  from  the  curate;  silenced  the  reproaches  of  Mo- 
nimia. "  Well,  it's  enough,  your  reverence,"  said  she, 
in  a  softened  tone,  presenting  him   his  hat  and  cane, 
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which  she  dusted  with  her  handkerchief  j  "  I  had  for- 
gotten that  there  were  strangers  present,  and  that  you 
permit  me  to  scold  you  only  when  we  are  alone." 

My  cousin  then  went  out,  begging  us  to  await  his 
return,  which  we  promised  him  :  what  we  had  heard 
excited  our  interest  too  powerfully  not  to  induce  us  to 
wish  to  hear  more.  We  resolved  to  tax  the  communi- 
cativeness of  Moniraia  :  she  wished  no  better  than  to 
place  all  her  resources  at  our  service,  and  with  all 
possible  volubility,  she  recited  to  us,  in  language  the 
original  simplicity  of  which  I  regret  my  inability  entirely 
to  retain,  the  following  account  of  her  master's  daily  em- 
ployments. 

"  My  master  usually  rises  with  the  sun.  After  hav- 
ing performed  his  devotions,  he  goes  into  his  garden ; 
lie  stops  before  every  plant,  to  admire  its  progress  ;  he 
frees  it  carefully  of  any  thing  that  may  encumber  it, 
and,  with  the  w  atering  pot  in  his  hand,  traverses  every 
walk  in  the  kitchen-garden.  This  is  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite employments  5  it  is  a  pleasure  so  pure,  so 
tranquil,  it  costs  no  regrets  j  flowers  are  the  chief 
objects  of  his  care ;  he  cultivates  them  with  more  than 
ordinary  attention  :  the  finest  of  them  serve  to  decorate 
the  church,  the  others  die  on  his  mantel-piece. 

At  eight  o'clock  he  returns  to  the  house,  dresses  him- 
self, and  says  mass,  which  is  served  by  a  young  orphan 
lad,  with  whom,  in  spite  of  my  suggestions,  he  has  en- 
cumbered himself,  and  whom  he  has  brought  up  ever 
since  he  was  five  years  old.  A  few  old  men  whose  age 
is  past  work,  some  young  ladies,  daughters  of  wealthy 
parents,  children  who  are  preparing  for  their  first  com- 
munion, and  a  few  rich  people,  who  come  to  pass  a 
few  months  in  the  country  for  the  sake  of  variety, 
usually  assist  at  the  divine  office.  They  are  brought 
togetlicr  by  no  extraneous  attraction ;  it  is  neither  the 
music  of  the  service,  nor  the  eloquence  of  the  preaching, 
nor  the  pomp  of  the  ceremony,  which  leads  them  to 
the  church  3  they  come  to  pray.  Heaven  send  it  were 
the  same  every  where  ! 

"  To  work  is  to  pray,  says  his  reverence,  who  never 
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complains  of  the  absence  of  liis  parishioners  during  the 
week,  so  long  as  he  enjoys  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
them  assembled  on  the  !5unday.  On  that  day,  mass 
is  performed  at  an  hour  convenient  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants, and  it  receives  additional  splendour  only  from 
an  increased  audience.  As  there  is  no  man  in  our 
village  employed  both  at  the  church  and  at  the  opera, 
the  mass  is  never  delayed  whilst  the  singer  is  fetched 
from  the  opera-house,  and  half  of  the  vespers  is  not 
omitted,  to  give  time  to  some  figurante  to  reach  the 
theatre  before  the  curtain  rises.  Neither  have  we  any 
of  those  fine  musical  masses,  with  duets  and  trios  in 
the  style  of  operas:  and  when  the  collection  is  to  be 
made,  his  reverence  does  not  choose  the  prettiest  wo- 
man, whose  beauty  might  awaken  profane  thoughts, 
nor  the  richest,  wiio  miglit  dazzle  by  the  splendour  of 
her  attire,  but  the  most  discreet,  the  most  modest,  who 
accepts  the  office  w'lih  gratitude,  and  performs  it  with 
decency.  This  iionour  excites  the  emulation  of  all  the 
young  damsels  in  the  village,  and  their  very  rivalry  is 
an  homage  to  virtue. 

"  And  yet  I  am  compelled  to  confess,  and  I  tell  it  you 
in  confidence,  that  some  of  those,  who  during  the  week 
are  most  assiduous  in  their  pious  exercises,  seem  to 
derive  uo  benefit  whatever  from  it.  There  is  a  rich 
merchant,  who  never  omits  to  attend  mass,  and  yet 
cannot  get  rid  of  his  habit  of  selling  dearer  than  every 
one  else.  At  church,  his  devotion  is  most  edifying,  but 
at  home  his  inattention  is  so  great,  that  he  usually  gives 
short  weight.  1  liave  been  obliged  to  forsake  his  shop, 
and  I  was  sorry  for  it,  because  he  has,  through  all  the 
country,  a  much  greater  reputation  for  probity  than  the 
man  with  whom  1  now  deal  ;  but  the  latter  sells 
cheaper  and  serves  better, — things  not  to  be  neglected 
in  an  economical  houseliold. 

"  The  curate  seldom  omits  after  mass  to  take  a  walk 
through  the  village.  Sometimes  he  endeavours  to  excite 
the  compassion  of  his  rich  parishioners  towards  poor 
people,  who  have  not  the  confi<l(ii((;  to  beg  for  Ihem- 
■^clves  J   sometimes  he  assists  in  the  parish  school  j    he 
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questions  the  cliildren,  and  thus  satisfies  himself  at  once 
of  their  progress  and  of  the  fidelity  of  the  master.  His 
visits  arc  not  all  attended  with  the  same  happy  con- 
sequences:  wealth  has  its  scruples  to  avoid  charity  j 
some  people  will  not  give  alms  to  encourage  mendicity  j 
and  fear  to  give  in  one  instance,  lest  they  should  be 
drawn  into  a  habit  of  it. 

"  But  money  alone  will  not  always  console  mis- 
fortune ;  there  are  griefs  which  riches  cannot  remedy, 
tears  which  bounty  cannot  dry  up,  and  his  reverence 
varies  his  attention  as  the  case  requires ;  to  one  he 
gives,  another  he  consoles,  and  frequently  pours  the 
balm  of  hope  into  the  rankling  wounds  of  wretched- 
ness. Indulgent  as  the  religion  he  professes,  he  com- 
passionates both  the  miseries  and  the  weaknesses  of  hu- 
manity :  the  mild  eloquence  of  his  remonstrances  have 
brought  back  more  than  one  stray  sheep  to  the  fold  ;  and 
when  a  hapless  victim,  whose  life  has  been  blasted  by 
the  withering  breath  of  scepticism,  is  about  to  resign 
himself  to  the  sleep  which  he  believes  eternal,  our  good 
curate,  appalled  by  no  difficulties,  glides  softly  to  his 
pillow,  and  by  his  energetic  discourse,  his  touching  and 
paternal  exhortations,  infuses  conviction  and  remorse 
into  his  soul,  which  he  fosters  to  a  saving  repentance. 
Thanks  to  his  humanity,  in  tiiis  village,  eventhehardened 
criminal  is  not  suffered  to  die  in  despair. 

'' The  burying-ground,  which  you  sec  there,  through 
the  window,  is  also  one  of  his  accustomed  walks ;  it 
is  there  principally  that  he  reads  his  breviary;  seated 
on  a  tomb,  as  he  says,  on  the  very  brink  of  corruption 
and  of  eternity,  he  meditates  on  his  sermons  for  the 
great  festivals.  I  have  sometimes  listened  to  him  re- 
hearsing them,  and  nothing  gives  him  greater  pleasure 
than  to  find  nie  moved  to  tears  by  overheajing  them  j 
it  is  true,  that  this  is  generally  the  prelude  to  the  whole 
village  doing  the  same. 

"  Our  burying-ground  does  not  boast  the  mag- 
nificence of  those  of  the  capital ;  our  parishioners 
have  not  the  rage  for  building  fine  tombs  j  they  erect 
dwellings  rather  for  their  posterity  than  for  their  car- 
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casses "  and  as  I  now  pointed  out  to  lier  one,  which 

seemed  at  variance  with  her  assertion,  she  hastened  to 
apprize  uie,  that  the  two  cohimns  of  white  marble  in- 
dicated the  spot  wliere  the  Baron  de  Bro —  was  to  have 
been  buried.  This  rich  young  nobleman  had  bought 
the  ground  at  a  dear  rate,  and  after  having  himself 
superintended  the  plan  for  his  last  abode,  after  having 
directed  the  work  and  chosen  the  decorations,  had  died 
on  board  a  frigate  on  her  way  to  the  Indies,  and  had 
found  a  simple  grave  in  the  sea.  "  And  thus,"  observed 
I  to  Darvis,  "  Fortune  does  not  ensure  to  the  man  who 
proposes  it,  even  the  occupation  of  his  own  tomb." 

"  My  master,"  continued  Monimia,  "  mostly  dines 
at  home,  but  rarely  alone.  Sometimes  he  rises  from 
table  at  the  very-  beginning  of  his  meal,  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  some  of  his  parishioners,  for  he  never 
suffers  them  to  wait  for  iiim.  I  may  well  scold  him, 
represent  to  him  how  injurious  it  is  to  his  health  to 
do  SO;  but  he  excuses  liimself  to  his  guests,  and  goes 
away  witliout  answering  me. 

"  I  recollect  one  day  that  I  left  him,  after  having 
served  up  dinner,  and  what  was  my  surprise,  on  my 
return,  to  behold  a  whole  family  seated  at  the  table, 
devouring  his  meal,  whilst  he,  standing  behind  them, 
the  bottle  in  his  hand,  >.*  as  filling  by  turns  to  the  father, 
the  mother,  and  two  children.  I  was  choked  by  my 
tears,  and  could  say  nothing.  The  curate,  wlio  could 
not  undcr«tand  w  liy  I  should  be  so  much  afTected,  begged 
me  to  go  down  again  into  the  cellar,  and  I  could  not 
help  oijeying  him. 

"  It  is  usually  in  the  afternoon  that  lie  examines  in  the 
catechism  :  lie  admits  all  chihhcn,  of  whatever  rank, 
without  distinction  ;  he  is  equally  kind  to  all,  and  this 
equal  fli.'ftribution  of  his  favours  excites  a  laudable 
emulation  amongst  them  ;  it  gives  to  some  a  desirable 
degree  of  confldcrire,  and  imposes  on  otliers  a  neces- 
sary restraint,  both  of  wiiich  have  a  most  beneficial 
influence  on  their  coiuhict.  He  is  of  opinion  tiiat  to 
inspire  children  with  tlie  love  of  virtue,  you  must  first 
set  them  the  example. 
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"  III  the  cvcninjj;,  he  sometimes  attends  the  parties  of 
some  of  his  neighlionrs,  or  invites  them  to  join  his  ;  and 
I  have  always  admired  hiscomphiisance  to  acrowd  of  ori- 
ginals, to  whose  caprices  and  humours  he  pays  an  atten- 
tion that  angers  me.  Picpict  and  trictrac  are  the  usual 
games  of  these  parties,  and  the  gains  consigned  to  a 
box  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor :  thus  those  who  lose  do 
good,  and  the  unfortunate  mutually  assist  each  other." 

JNIonimia,  after  taking  breath,  was  about  to  enter 
on  a  fresh  chapter  of  her  master's  enlogium,  when  he 
abruptly  entered,  and  thus  addressed  us  :  "  Heaven  has 
sent  yon  here  to  assist  me  to  perform  a  good  action. 
The  man,  from  whose  house  I  have  just  come,  is  one 
of  those  whom  fate  has  loaded  with  a  splendid  misery. 
The  foundling  of  fortune,  she  has  crashed  him  beneath 
her  favours.  Discreet  enough  to  do  himself  justice,  and 
always  surprised  at  his  successes,  he  trembles  to  enjoy 
them.  Convinced  by  hourly  observation  that  money  is 
the  representative  of  every  thing  that  is  valuable,  he  has 
exchanged  part  of  his  wealth  for  the  semblance  of  love 
and  part  for  the  appearances  of  friendship.  Averse  to 
a  lasting  tie,  he  has  purchased  the  shame  of  giving 
existence  to  children,  whom  he  does  not  permit  to  call 
him  father.  Skilled  in  afl'airs  of  merchandise,  he  has 
thrown  a  golden  veil  over  his  errors,  and  fortune  has 
gratified  him  witli  the  public  esteem.  Powerful  men 
have  entreated  him  to  grant  tiie  honour  of  his  name  to 
their  daughters;  and  his  sons,  wiser  than  himself,  have 
formed  legitimate  alliances.  Yet  this  fortunate  man, 
abandoned  by  health,  which  for  a  long  time  deceived 
his  age  and  his  wishes,  sees,  fast  approaching,  the  term 
of  a  life,  which  has  been  a  continued  succession  of  plea- 
sures and  gaiety ;  and  this  man,  who  could  not  leave 
his  name  to  his  children,  is  now  anxious  to  deprive 
them  of  their  inheritance.  I  found  him  dictating  to  his 
notary  a  will,  whicli  would  be  a  monument  of  the  most 
stupid  cruelty.  He  leaves  castles  and  houses  to  those 
who  for  a  moment  called  themselves  his  friends  ;  he  pays 
his  servants  with  annuities,  and  his  tlatterers  with 
jewels;  and  from  the  list  of  his  legatees  he  excludes 
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only  his  children.  My  remonstrances  have  a  little 
shaken  his  determination,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
presence  of  those  whom  he  is  about  to  disinherit  would 
altogether  change  his  purpose.  Hasten  then  imme- 
diately in  search  of  them,  and  if  possible  bring  them 
hither  before  night-fall ;  something  whispers  to  my 
heart  that  we  shall  succeed."  I  immediately  took  leave 
of  my  cousin,  and  Mouimia  politely  attended  us  to  the 
place  where  our  cairiage  waited  for  us. 

Darvis  said  notliing ;  what  he  had  seen  and  heard 
convinced  him  that  lie  had  too  precipitately  condemned 
mankind  5  and  yet  I  confess  1  should  have  been  very 
much  embarrassed,  if  he  had  deferred  his  conversion 
till  I  could  have  brought  forward  two  more  such  ex- 
amples. 

Just  as  we  were  mounting  the  little  vehicle  that  was 
to  take  us  to  Paris,  Monimia  twitched  mc  by  the  sleeve. 
"  I  hope,  sir,"  said  she,  "  that  you  will  not  betray  my 
confidence.  My  master  cannot  but  gain  by  being  known  j 
but  he  would  never  forgive  me  for  having  said  so  much 
good  of  him  ;  and  the  other  persons  named  perhaps 
might  be  hurt  by  my  observations.  Every  body  wishes 
to  be  thought  otherwise  than  ridiculous,  and  they  never 
pardon  those  who  draw  back  the  curtain  to  expose 
them  to  public  notice  :  you  may  say  what  you  will  of 
their  virtues,  their  talents,  their  fortunes}  such  praises 
never  cure  tlie  wounds  inflicted  on  their  self-love."  1 
calmed  Monimia's  anxiety  as  to  the  consequences  of 
her  communicativeness,  but  I  dared  not  promise  her 
absolute  secrecy,  for  1  felt  an  inward  determination  to 
pursue  an  opposite  course. 


FORTUxNE'S  PAGEANT. 

Think  of  this  world,  my  friend,  as  of  a  show 
Of  antic  pagcantr)-,  that,  round  and  round. 
Stalks  o'er  the  st;ige  of  some  wide  theatre. 
The  gaze  of  vacant  eyes,     iiehind  tlio  scenes, 
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Fortune,  the  manager,  her  sulycct  crew 
Of  actors  marshalling,  assigns  to  each. 
As  fickle  fancy  moves,  the  destined  part ; 
And  him  she  bids  to  strut,  in  purple  robe. 
With  diadem  on  brow,  and  scepter'd  hand, 
A  seeming  monarch  ;   scarce  he  deigns  a  glance 
On  the  base  courtier  group,  that,  crouching  low. 
Press  on  his  sweeping  train,     iiehind  him  walks. 
Bent  with  the  cares  of  slate,  and  shaking  oft 
His  empty  skull,  as  if  with  projects  deep 
Labouring  perplcx'd,  the  sapient  minister. 
Next  truncheon'd  generals,  in  warlike  pomp. 
With  sword,  and  scarf,  and  gorget,  march  along, 
A  splendid  terror  to  the  sons  of  peace. 
Nor  want  there  peruked  sages  of  the  law, 
Nor  mitred  priests  their  sanctimonious  pride 
In  lowly  gestures  veiling.     Gowns  of  fur, 
(jiold  chains  and  maces,  halbcrts,  trumpets,  flags. 
Fill  up  the  motley  scene  ;   a  rabble  rout 
Follows,  with  loud  huzzas  and  secret  groans. 

Thus  round  and  round  they  pace  :   the  sportive  dame> 
Fortune,  meanwhile,  surveys  her  passing  train, 
And  oft,  as  sways  the  wayward  mood,  she  darts 
Amid  the  crowd,  and  seizing,  with  strong  hand. 
Some  high  rank'd  actor,  whirls  him  from  his  post 
Down  to  the  rear,  and  stripping  off  his  spoils. 
Scarlet  or  ermine,  with  the  tawdry  load 
Invests  some  ragged  favourite  of  the  throng. 
And,  laughing,  leads  him  up  :   the  wretch  displaced. 
Forgetful  that  to  her  his  transient  state 
He  owed,  a  puppet  of  her  garish  show. 
Bewails  his  lot,  and  loudly  speaks  his  wrongs. 
While  pleased  bclioldcrs  grin  malicious  scorn. 

At  length  the  curtain  falls — the  pageant  mask. 
Kings,  satraps,  pontiffs,  statesmen,  warriors,  all 
Drop  off,  and  leave  an  undistinguish'd  masji 
Of  levell'd  no-thingness. 
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PUSS  MARTIN;  A  TALE. 

FROM  THE    GERMAN  OF  ARNDT. 

I\  the  village  of  Putzarde  lived  a  rich  peasant^  by 
name  Trine  Pipers.    She  was  a  young  handsome  widow^ 
without  children,  and  of  course  had  many  suitors,  who 
were  desirous   of  fortune,   though  purchased  with  the 
incumbrance  of  a  wife.    But  Trine  was  deaf  to  all  amo- 
rous propositions  ;  a  circumstance  that  mightily  asto- 
nished  her  neighbours,   for  she  was  a  merry  widow, 
who  loved  pleasure,  and  spent  her  whole  time  in  mirth 
and  feasting.     But  if  their  wonder  was  excited  by  her 
aversion  to  matrimony,  they  were  not  a  jot  less  asto- 
nished at  this  continued  splendour.     Their  surprise, 
moreover,  was  strongly  seasoned  with  envy,  and  they 
therefore  indulged  in  the  only  consolation  usual  under 
such  circumstances,  that  is,  they  prophesied  a  speedy 
downfall  to  the  object  that  had  so  nuich  offended  them 
by  being  happier  and  merrier  than  themselves.     Some 
said,  that  in  a  few  years  she  would  beg  her  bread  from 
door  to  door  ;  while  others,  \\  ho  were  contented  to  al- 
low her  the  goods  of  this  world,  comforted  themselves 
with  the  idea  of  her  being  damned  in  the  other.     A^ay, 
they  went  so  far  as  to  protest  that  she  had  sold  herself 
to  the  devil,  who  would  shortly  come  and  bear  her  off 
in  a  whirlwind.     Hut  somehow  or  another  it  happened, 
that  siie  neither  carried   a  wallet  as  a  beggar,  nor  was 
carried  off  by  the  devil  as  a  sinner.     All  went  on  in  its 
wonted  course  ;  Trine  lived  merrily  like  a  lusty  widow, 
and  the  neighbours  flattered  her  to  her  face,  while  their 
slander   behind  her   back  was  in   exact    proportion  to 
their  adulation.     In  the  one  case  nothing  was  too  good 
for  her,  in   the   other    notliing  was   bad  enough  ;    and 
they  certainly  might  be  better  taxed  w  ith  any  fault  than 
the  want  of  invention. 

In  this  way  jiassed  twenty  years,  when  'i'rine  took  it 
into  her  head  to  keep  a  rat,  which  the  fancy  of  her 
neighbours  immediately  converted  iuto  a  familiar.    No- 

M  5 
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thing,  indeed,  could  be  more  plain.  Trine  was  old,  there- 
fore she  was  a  witch  ;  Trine  kept  a  cat,  tlicrefore  she 
was  a  witch  ;  aud  what  was  a  witcli  \\ithout  a  familiar? 
And  what  form  so  fit  for  a  familiar  as  that  of  a  spotted 
cat?  Besides,  none  could  tell  whence  this  cat  came  from, 
so  the  thing  was  clear  beyond  a  question. 

The  widow,  however,  only  laughed  at  these  wise 
conclusions,  and  seemed  to  become  more  attached  to 
puss  in  proportion  to  the  clamour  of  her  neighi)0urs. 
The  fact  was,  that  Trine  grew  old  and  solitary ;  she  had 
no  children,  no  relations  ;  the  cat  was  the  only  thing 
on  earth  that  really  loved  her ;  and  the  heart  that  age 
had  closed  to  all  else,  was  yet  open  to  this  single  ob- 
ject of  affection,  liow  could  it  be  otherwise?  But 
amongst  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  peasantry  of  a 
remote  village  the  report  was  fatal.  Tlic  charge  of 
witchcraft,  like  the  imputation  of  madness,  is  sure  to 
confirm  itself;  actions,  which  in  others  would  not  be 
noticed,  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  accusation  with 
those  who  have  been  l»lighted  by  its  fatal  mildew.  And 
so  it  was  with  Trine  :  her  familiarity  with  the  cat ;  the 
animal's  three  colours  ;  the  white  speck  on  its  foot ;  all 
were  so  many  tokens  of  the  witch.  Her  friends  dropped 
off,  her  servants  fled  in  terror.  Incapacitated  by  age 
from  superintending  her  affairs,  her  property  was  en- 
trusted to  the  dregs  of  mankind — to  knaves  and  profli- 
gates ;  for  who  else  would  serve  the  witch  ?  None  that 
had  a  character  to  lose  would  come  within  her  circle. 
Ruin  followed;  her  farm  was  neglected,  her  wealth 
plundered,  and  in  two  years  poverty  had  extinguished 
tlie  fire  on  her  hearth.  One  morning  the  widow  was 
found  dead,  and  the  faithful  cat  beside  her. 


YOUTH  BETRAYED. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  the  green  of  a  rich  bleacher  in  tlie 
north  of  Ireland  had  been  frequently  robbed  at  night 
to  a  very  considerable  amount,  notwithstanding  the 
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utmost  vigilance  of  the  proprietor  and  his  servants  to 
protect  it,  and  without  the  slightest  clue  being  fur- 
nished for  the  detection  of  the  robber. 

Effectually  and  repeatedly  baffled  by  the  ingenuity 
of  the  thief  or  thieves,  the  proprietor  at  length  offered 
a  reward  of  100/.  for  the  apprehension  of  any  person  or 
persons  detected  robl)ing  the  green. 

A  few  days  after  this  proclamation,  the  master  was 
at  midnight  raised  from  his  bed  by  the  alarm  of  a  faith- 
ful servant,  "  there  was  somebody  with  a  lantern  cross- 
ing the  green."  The  master  started  from  his  bed,  flew 
to  the  windovv, — it  was  so :  he  hurried  on  his  clothes^ 
armed  himself  with  a  pistol;  the  servant  flew  for  his 
loaded  musket,  and  they  cautiously  followed  the  light. 
The  person  with  the  lantern  (a  man)  was,  as  they  ap- 
proached, on  tip-toe,  distinctly  seen  stooping  and 
groping  on  the  ground ;  he  was  seen  lifting  and  tum- 
bling the  linen.  The  servant  fired ;  the  robber  fell. 
The  man  and  master  now  proceeded  to  examine  the 
spot.  The  robber  was  dead;  he  was  recognized  to  be 
a  youth  about  nineteen,  who  resided  a  few  fields  off. 
The  linen  was  cut  across  ;  bundles  of  it  were  tied  up  ; 
and  upon  searching  and  examining  farther,  the  servant^ 
in  the  presence  of  his  master,  picked  n[)  a  penknife, 
with  the  name  of  the  unhappy  youth  engraved  upon  the 
handle.  The  evidence  was  conclusive,  for  in  the  niorn- 
ing  the  lantern  was  acknowledged  by  the  afflicted  and 
implicated  father  of  tlie  boy  to  be  his  lantern.  De- 
fence was  du ndj. 

The  faithfid  servant  received  the  hundred  pounds  re- 
ward, and  was  l)esides  promoted  to  be  the  confidential 
overseer  of  the  cstahlishment. 

This  faithful  servant,  this  confidential  overseer,  was 
shortly  after  proved  to  have  been  himself  the  thief,  and 
was  hanged  at  Dundalk  for  the  murder  of  the  youth 
whom  he  had  cruelly  betrayed. 

It  appeared,  upon  the  clearest  evidence,  and  by  the 
dying  confession  an<l  description  of  the  wretch  himself, 
that  all  this  circumstantial  evidence  was  pre-concerted 
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by  him,  not  oiily  to  screen  himself  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  former  robberies,  but  to  get  the  hundred  pounds 
reward. 

The  dupe,  the  victim  he  chose  for  this  diabolical 
purpose,  was  artless,  affectionate,  and  obliging.  The 
boy  had  a  favourite  knife,  a  penknife,  with  his  name 
engraved  upon  its  handle.  The  first  act  of  this  fiend 
was  to  coax  him  to  give  him  that  knife  as  a  keepsake. 
On  the  evening  of  the  fatal  day,  the  miscreant  prepared 
the  bleach-green,  the  theatre  of  this  melanclioly  tra- 
gedy, for  his  performance.  He  tore  the  linen  from  the 
pegs  in  some  places,  he  cut  it  across  in  others  ;  he 
turned  it  up  in  heaps  ;  he  tied  it  up  in  bundles,  as  if 
ready  to  be  removed,  and  placed  the  favourite  knife, 
the  keepsake,  in  one  of  the  cuts  he  had  himself  made. 

Matters  being  thus  prepared,  he  invited  the  devoted 
youth  to  supper,  and  as  the  nights  were  dark,  he  told 
him  to  bring  the  lantern  to  light  him  home.  At  supper, 
or  after,  he  artfully  turned  the  conversation  upon  the 
favourite  knife,  which  he  affected  with  great  concern  to 
miss,  and  pretending  that  the  last  recollection  he  had 
of  it  was  using  it  on  a  particular  spot  of  the  bleach- 
green,  described  that  spot  to  the  obliging  boy,  and 
begged  him  to  see  if  it  was  there.  He  lit  the  lantern 
which  he  had  been  desired  to  bring  with  him  to  light 
him  home,  and  with  alacrity  proceeded  upon  his  fatal 
errand. 

As  soon  as  the  monster  saw  his  victim  was  com- 
pletely in  the  snare,  he  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  melan- 
choly crime  described  was  the  result. 

Could  there  have  been  possibly  a  stronger  case  of 
circumstantial  evidence  than  this  ?  The  young  man 
seemed  actually  caught  in  the  fact.  There  was  the 
knife  with  his  name  on  it ;  the  linen  cut,  tied  up  in 
bundles,  and  the  lantern  acknowledged  by  his  father. 
The  time,  past  midnight.  The  master  himself  present, 
a  man  of  the  fairest  character  ;  the  servant,  of  un- 
blemished reputation. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  LAND  CRAB. 

TnE  cancer  rnrlcola,  laud  crab,  or  violet  crab,  with 
a  smooth  entire  thorax,  and  the  two  last  joints  of  the 
feet  armed  with  spines,  iidiabits  the  Bahama  islands, 
as  well  as  most  lands  between  the  tropics,  and  feeds 
upon  vegetables.  These  animals  live  not  only  in  a  kind 
of  orderly  society  in  their  retreats  in  the  mountains, 
but  regularly  once  in  a  year  march  down  to  the  sea  side 
in  a  body  of  some  millions  at  a  time.  As  they  multi- 
ply in  great  numbers,  they  choose  the  month  of  April 
or  May  to  begin  their  expedition  ;  and  then  sally  out 
by  myriads  from  the  stumps  of  hollow  trees,  from  the 
clefts  of  rocks,  and  from  the  holes  which  they  dig  for 
themselves  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  At  that 
time  the  whole  ground  is  covered  with  this  band  of  ad- 
venturers ;  there  is  no  getting  down  one's  foot  without 
treading  on  them.  The  sea  is  tlieir  place  of  destina- 
tion, and  to  that  they  direct  their  march  with  right- 
lined  precision.  No  geometrician  could  send  them  to 
their  station  by  a  shorter  course ;  they  neither  turn  to 
the  right  nor  the  left,  whatever  obstacles  intervene  ; 
and  even  if  they  meet  with  a  house,  they  will  attempt 
to  scale  the  walls  to  keep  the  unbroken  tenor  of  their 
way.  But  though  this  be  the  general  order  of  their 
route,  they,  upon  other  occasions,  arc  oljliged  to  con- 
form to  the  face  of  the  country;  and  if  it  is  intersected 
with  rivers,  they  are  then  seen  to  wind  along  the  course 
of  the  stream.  The  procession  sets  forward  from  the 
mountains  with  tlie  regularity  of  an  army  under  an  ex- 
perienced commander.  They  are  commonly  divided 
into  three  battalions,  of  \\hich  the  first  consists  of  the 
strongest  and  I)oldcst  males,  who,  like  pioneers,  march 
forward  to  dear  the  route,  and  face  the  greatest  dangers. 
Tlicy  arc  often  obliged  to  halt  for  want  of  rain,  and  to 
go  into  the  nio.-^t  convenient  encampment  till  tlic  wea- 
ther changes.  The  main  body  of  the  army  is  composed 
of  females,  which  never  leave  tli(!  mountains  till  the 
rain  is  set  in  for  some  time,  and  then  «iescend  in  re- 
gular battalia,  being  formed  into  columns  of  fifty  paces 
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broad,  and  three  miles  deep,  and  so  close  that  they  al- 
most cover  the  ground.  The  rear  guard  follows,  three 
or  four  days  after ;  a  straggling  undisciplined  tribe, 
consisting  of  males  and  females,  but  not  so  vigorous  as 
the  former.  The  night  is  their  chief  time  of  proceed- 
ing J  but  if  it  rains  by  day,  they  do  not  fail  to  profit  by 
the  occasion  ;  and  they  continue  to  move  forward  in 
their  slow  uniform  manner.  AVhen  the  sun  shines,  and 
is  hot  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  make  an  uni- 
versal halt,  and  wait  till  the  cool  of  the  evening.  When 
they  are  terrified,  they  march  back  in  a  confused  dis- 
orderly manner,  holding  up  their  nippers,  with  which 
they  sometimes  tear  off  a  piece  of  the  skin,  and  then 
leave  the  weapon  where  they  inflicted  the  wound.  They 
even  try  to  intimidate  their  enemies  ;  for  they  often 
clatter  their  ni})pers  together,  as  if  to  threaten  those 
that  disturb  them.  But  though  they  thus  strive  to  be 
formidable  to  man,  they  are  much  more  so  to  each  other ; 
for  they  are  possessed  of  one  most  unsocial  propertvt 
which  is,  that  if  any  of  them  by  accident  is  maimed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  incapable  of  proceeding,  the  rest 
fall  upon  and  devour  it  on  the  spot,  and  then  pursue 
their  journey.  When,  after  a  fatiguing  march,  and 
escaping  a  thousaTid  dangers  (for  tliey  arc  sometimes 
three  months  in  getting  to  the  shore),  they  have  arrived 
at  their  destined  port,  they  prepare  to  cast  their  spawn. 
The  peas  are  yet  within  their  bodies,  and  not  excluded, 
as  is  usual  in  animals  of  the  kind,  under  the  tail ;  for 
the  creature  waits  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea  water  to 
help  the  delivery.  It  has  no  sooner  reached  the  shore, 
than  it  goes  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  lets  the  waves 
wash  over  its  body  two  or  three  times.  This  seems 
only  a  preparation  for  bringing  the  spawn  to  maturity  j 
for  without  further  delay,  they  withdraw  to  seek  a  lodg- 
ing upon  land.  In  the  mean  time  the  spawn  grows 
larger,  is  excluded  out  of  tiie  body,  and  sticks  to  the 
barbs  under  the  flap,  or  more  properly  the  tail.  This 
bunch  is  seen  as  big  as  a  hen's  egg,  and  exactly  resem- 
bling the  rocs  of  herrings.  In  this  state  they  once  more 
seek  the  shore  for  the  last  time  j  and  shaking  off  their 
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spawn  into  the  w-ater,  leave  accident  to  bring  it  to  ma- 
turity. At  this  time  whole  shoals  of  hungry  fish  are  at 
the  shore  in  expectation  of  this  annual  supply  j  the  sea 
to  a  great  distance  seems  black  with  tliem  3  and  about 
two-thirds  of  the  crabs'  eggs  are  immediately  des'oured 
by  these  rapacious  invaders.  The  eggs  that  escape  are 
hatched  under  the  sand,  and  soon  after  millions  at  a 
time  of  these  little  crabs  are  seen  quitting  the  shore, 
and  slowly  travelling  up  to  the  mountains.  The  old 
ones,  however,  are  not  so  active  to  return  ;  they  have 
become  so  feeble  and  lean,  that  they  can  hardly  creep 
along,  and  the  flesh  at  that  time  changes  its  colour. 
Most  of  them,  therefore,  are  obliged  to  continue  in  the 
flat  parts  of  the  country,  till  they  recover,  making  holes 
in  the  earth,  which  they  cover  at  the  mouth  with  leaves 
and  dirt,  that  no  air  may  enter.  There  they  throw  off 
their  old  shells,  which  they  leave  quite  whole,  the 
place  where  they  opened  on  the  belly  being  unseen. 
At  that  time  tliey  are  quite  naked,  and  almost  without 
motion  for  six  days  together,  when  they  become  so  fat 
as  to  be  delicious  food.  They  have  then  under  their 
stomachs  four  large  white  stones,  which  gradually  de- 
crease in  proportion  as  the  shell  hardens,  and,  when 
they  come  to  perfection,  are  not  to  be  found.  It  is  at 
that  time  that  the  animal  is  seen  slowly  making  its  way 
back,  wliich  is  commonly  performed  in  six  weeks.  This 
animal,  when  p(»sscssedof  its  retreats  in  the  mountains, 
is  impregnable  ;  for,  only  subsisting  on  vegetables,  it 
seldom  ventures  out  ;  and  its  lial)itation  being  in  the 
most  inaccessible  places,  it  remains  for  a  great  part  of 
the  season  in  perfect  security.  It  is  only  when  im- 
pelled by  the  desire  of  bringing  forth  its  young,  and 
when  compelled  to  descend  into  the  flat  coinitrj',  that 
it  is  taken.  At  that  time  the  natives  wait  for  its  de- 
scent in  eager  expectation,  and  destroy  thousands  ;  but, 
disregarding  their  bodies,  they  only  seek  for  that  small 
spawn  which  lies  on  each  side  of  tlie  stomach  within 
the  shell,  of  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  thumb. 
They  are  much  more  valuable  iij)on  their  return  after 
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they  have  cast  their  shell ;  for,  being  covered  with  a 
skin  resembling  soft  parchment,  almost  every  part  ex- 
cept the  stomach  may  be  eaten.  They  are  taken  in  the 
holes  by  feeling  for  them  with  an  instrument ;  they  are 
sought  after  by  nigl\t,  when  on  their  journey,  by  flam- 
beaux. The  instant  the  animal  perceives  itself  at- 
tacked, it  throws  itself  on  its  back,  and  with  its  claws 
pinches  most  terribly  whatever  it  liappens  to  fasten  on. 
But  tlie  dexterous  crab-catcher  takes  them  by  the  hinder 
legs  in  such  a  manner  that  the  nippers  cannot  touch 
him,  and  thus  lie  throws  them  into  his  bag.  Sometimes 
also  they  are  caught  when  they  take  refuge  in  the  bot- 
toms of  holes  in  rocks  by  the  sea  side,  by  covering  the 
mouth  of  the  hole  to  prevent  them  getting  out ;  and 
then,  soon  after,  the  tide  coming,  enters  the  hole,  and 
the  animal  is  found,  upon  its  ebbing,  drowned  in  its 
retreat.  These  crabs  are  of  various  sizes,  the  largest 
about  six  inches  wide  ;  they  walk  sideways,  like  the  sea 
crab,  and  are  shaped  like  them.  Some  are  black,  some 
yellow,  some  red,  and  others  variegated  with  red,  white,  - 
and  yellow  mixed.  Some  of  these  are  poisonous  ;  and 
several  people  have  died  by  eating  them,  particularly 
the  black  kind.  The  light-coloured  are  reckoned  the 
best,  and,  when  full  in  flesh,  are  very  well  tasted.  In 
some  of  the  sugar  islands  they  are  eaten  without  danger; 
and  are  no  small  help  to  the  negro  slaves,  who,  on 
many  of  these  islands,  would  fare  very  hardly  without 
them. 


WAR-SONG  OF  0UTALIS8I, 

OXE  OF  THE    CHARACTERS    IN    GERTRUDE    OK  WYOMING. 

**  And  I  could  weep  ?" — th*  Oneyda  chief 
His  descant  wildly  thus  begun  : 
"  But  that  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  my  father's  son  ! 
Or  bow  this  head  in  woe; 
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For  by  my  wrongs,  and  by  my  wratli. 

To-morrow  Areouski's  breath, 

(That  tires  yon  heav'n  with  storms  of  death). 

Shall  light  lis  to  the  foe  : 

And  we  shall  share,  my  Christian  boy! 

The  foeraau's  blood,  the  avenger's  joy  ! 

To-morrow  let  us  do  or  die  ! 

But  when  the  bolt  of  death  is  hurl'd. 

Ah  !  w  hither  then  with  thee  to  fly, 

Shall  Outalissi  roam  the  world  ? 

Seek  we  thy  once-loved  home?  — 

The  hand  is  gone  that  cropp'd  its  flowers  : 

Unheard  their  clock  repeats  its  hours  ! 

Cold  is  the  hearth  within  their  bow'rs  ! 

And  should  we  thither  roam, 

Its  echoes,  and  its  empty  tread, 

Would  sound  like  voices  from  the  dead  ! 

Or  shall  we  cross  yon  mountains  blue, 

AVhose  streams  my  kindred  nation  quaff'd  j 

And  by  my  side,  in  battle  true, 

A  thousand  warriors  drew  the  shaft  ? 

Ah  !  there  in  desolation  cold, 

The  desert  serpent  dwells  alone. 

Where  grass  o'ergrows  each  mould' ring  bone. 

And  stones  themselves  to  ruin  grown. 

Like  me,  are  death-like  old. 

'I'hen  seek  we  not  their  camp — for  there 

The  silence  dwells  of  my  despair  ! 

liut  hark,  the  trump  !  to-morrow  thou 
In  glory's  fires  shall  dry  thy  tears  : 
Evil  from  the  land  of  sliaflows  now 
My  father's  awful  glwist  appears, 
Amidst  the  cIoihIs  that  round  us  roll  ; 
He  l)ids  my  soul  for  hattle  thirst  — 
He  bids  me  drv  the  last — the  fust — • 
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The  only  tears  that  ever  burst 

From  Oiitalissi's  soul ; 

Because  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 

The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief."         Campbell. 


THE  HUSBAND,  WIFE,  AND  FRIEND. 

In  the  city  of  Sienna  in  Italy,  famous  for  its  sweet 
voices  and  pleasant  air,  lived  a  sprightly  and  accom- 
plished young  man  of  the  name  of  Cialgano,  who  had 
long  loved  in  vain  the  wife  of  one  signor  Stricca,  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  husband,  except  that  he  was  what 
we  Call  a  respectable  man  ;  and  something  or  other  in 
his  mind  prevented  him  from  making  his  acquaintance ; 
but  he  contrived  to  meet  the  lady  wlierever  he  could  at 
other  men's  houses,  and  to  let  her  know  the  extent  of 
his  admiration.  He  wore  her  colours  at  tournaments. 
He  played  and  sung  to  the  mandoline  under  her  window, 
when  her  husband  was  away.  He  was  always  of  her 
opinion  in  company,  partly  because  he  was  in  love,  and 
partly  because  their  dispositions  were  so  alike  that  he 
really  thought  as  she  did.  One  evening,  as  a  party  sat 
out  on  a  large  wide  balcony  full  of  orange-trees,  listen- 
ing to  music  that  was  going  on  inside  of  the  house, 
madonna  Minoccia  (such  was  the  lady's  name)  dropped 
a  small  jewel  in  one  of  the  trees ;  and  as  he  was  help- 
ing her  to  find  it,  her  sweet  stooping  face  and  spicy- 
smelling  hair  appeared  so  lovely  among  the  polished 
and  graceful  leaves,  that  he  could  not  but  steal  a  kiss 
upon  one  of  her  eyelids,  adding,  in  a  low  and  earnest 
voice,  "  Forgive  me,  for  I  could  not  help  it." 

Whether  the  sincere  and  respectful  manner  in  which 
these  words  were  uttered  had  any  influence  upon 
the  lady's  mind,  we  cannot  say ;  but  neither  on  this 
nor  on  future  occasions,  when  he  sent  her  presents  and 
letters,  did  she  return  any  answer,  kind  or  unkind  ; 
nor  did  :>hc  siiow  him  a  different  countenance  whoii- 
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ever  they  met.  She  only  dropped  her  eyes  a  little  more 
than  usual  when  he  spoke  to  herj  but  whether  again 
this  was  owing  to  a  wish  to  avoid  looking  at  him,  or 
to  some  little  feeling  of  self-love,  perhaps  unknown  to 
herself,  and  produced  by  the  recollection  of  that  irre- 
pressible movement  on  his  part,  is  not  to  be  ascertained. 
Some  ladies  will  say,  that  she  ought  to  have  made  a 
complaint  to  her  husband,  or  spoken  to  the  people 
whom  he  visited,  or  looked  the  man  into  the  duet  at 
once  ;  and  doubtless  this  would  have  settled  the  matter 
on  all  sides.  But  madonna  Minnoccia  was  of  so  kind  a 
disposition,  that  she  could  not  easily  find  it  in  her  heart 
to  complain  of  any  body,  much  less  of  a  man  who  found 
such  irresistible  gentleness  in  her  eyelids.  Besides, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  her  vanity  in  this  score, 
she  was  really  so  good,  and  innocent,  and  modest,  that 
we  know  not  liow  much  it  would  have  taken  to  con- 
vince lier  fully  of  any  one's  being  really  in  love  with 
her,  or  admiring  her  more  than  any  other  ladies,for  qua- 
lities whicli  she  thought  so  many  of  them  must  have 
in  common.  In  siiort,  madonna,  though  innocent,  was 
not  ignorant  that  gallantry  was  very  common  in  Sienna. 
Her  husl)and,  who  was  a  very  honest,  sincere-hearted 
man,  had  told  her  that  all  unmarried  young  men  had 
their  vagaries ;  and,  as  for  that  matter,  many  very  grave- 
looking  married  people  too;  and  she  thought,  that  if  a 
husband,  whom  she  loved,  and  whose  \\()rd  she  could 
rely  on,  set  her  an  example  nevertiicless  of  conjugal 
hdelity,  she  could  not  do  better  than  do  her  duty  cpiietly 
and  without  ostentation,  and  tliiiik  of  these  odd  pro- 
ceedings both  asgoofl-natiiredly  and  rarely  as  possible. 

Unfortunately  for  Galgano,  this  kind  of  temper  was 
the  worst  thing  in  the  world  to  make  him  hiave  off  his 
love.  He  had  haltitiially  got  a  common  notion  of  gal- 
lantry from  the  light  in  which  it  was  generally  re- 
garded;  l)ut  this  instinct  was  Ijctter.  The  sul)tlety  of 
love  made  him  discover  what  was  passing  in  Minoccia's 
mind  ;  and  as  he  had  the  elements  of  true  modesty  in 
him  as  well  as  herself,  and  would  want  nmch  to  be  con- 
vinced that  a  woman  really  loved  him,  whatever  might 
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be  his  affection  for  licr,  or  rather  in  proportion  to  the 
sincerity  of  it,  he  thought  that  she  only  treated  him  as 
she  would  any  other  young  man  v\  ho  had  paid  her  un- 
welcome attention.  J5ut  then  to  see  how  kind  she  still 
was — to  observe  no  change  in  her,  for  all  his  unwel- 
comeness,  but  only  such  as  might  be  construed  into  a 
gentle  request  to  him  to  forbear — in  short,  to  meet 
with  a  woman  who  neither  showed  a  disposition  to  gal- 
lantry, nor  resentment  against  the  manifestation  of  it, 
nor  a  coldness  that  might  be  construed  into  natural  in- 
difference, all  this  made  him  so  much  in  love,  that  he 
thought  his  very  being  failed  him,  and  wanted  replenish- 
ing, if  he  was  a  day  without  seeing  her.  He  took  a 
lodging  opposite  signor  Stricca's  house  j  and  in  order 
to  indulge  himself  in  looking  at  her  without  being  dis- 
covered, filled  the  window  of  his  room  with  orange 
trees.  At  times,  when  every  thing  was  still,  and  the 
windows  were  open  in  the  warm  summer-timcj  he  heard 
her  voice  speaking  to  the  servants.  "  It  is  the  same 
kind  voice,"  said  he,  "  always."  At  other  times,  he 
sat  watching  her  through  his  orange  trees,  as  she  read 
a  book,  or  worked  at  her  embroidery ;  and  if  she  left 
off,  and  happened  to  look  at  them  (which  he  often 
moved  about  with  a  noise  for  that  purpose),  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  her  face  was  coming  again  among  the  leaves. 
Then  he  thought  it  would  never  come,  and  that  he 
should  never  touch  it  more ;  and  he  felt  sick  with  im- 
patience, and  said  to  himself,  "  This  is  the  way  these 
virtuous  people  are  kind,  is  it  ?" 

It  chanced  that  signor  Stricca  took  a  house  at  a  little 
distance  from  Sicnua,  where  his  wife,  who  was  fond  of 
a  garden,  from  that  time  forth  always  resided.  Gal- 
gano,  who  was  like  a  bird  with  a  string  tied  to  his  }eg, 
be  sure  flew  after  them.  lie  found  a  room  in  a  cottage 
just  pitched  like  his  former  one.  The  orange  trees 
were  removed,  and  he  recommenced  his  enamoured 
task,  fully  resolved  besides  to  get  intimate  with  signor 
Stricca,  and  try  what  importunity  could  do  in  the  coun- 
try. "  I  think,"  said  madonna  Minoccia  to  her  maid- 
ccrvant,  looking  out  of  the  window,  "  I  can  never  turn 
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my  eyes  aiiy  where  but  I  see  beautiful  orange-trees." 
— "  Ah,"  sighed  Galgaiio,  "  the  turning  of  those  eyes  ! 
They  ought  always  to  light  upon  what  is  beautiful." 
"  I  could  swear,"  said  madonna,  "  if  my  husband  would 
let  me,  that  those  were  the  very  same  oranges  which 
belonged  to  our  invisible  neighbour  at  Sienna,  only  he 
must  "be  too  old  a  bachelor  to  change  his  quarters." 
And  she  began  to  sing  a  canzonet  that  was  all  over  the 
country : 

"  Arancie,  belle  arancie, 
Pienotte  come  guancie,"— 

Here  she  suddenly  stopped,  and  said,  "  I  am  very  giddy 
to-dav,  to  sing  such  lawless  little  rhymes  j  but  the  skies 
are  so  blue,  and  the  leaves  so  green,  they  make  me  chant 
like  a  bird.  1  can  see  my  husband  now  with  a  bird's 
eye.  There  he  is,  Lisetta,  coming  through  the  olive 
trees.  Go  and  get  me  my  veil,  and  I'll  walk  and  meet 
him  like  a  fair  unknown." — "  The  invisible  neighbour  ?" 
thought  Galgano: — "  is  this  coquetry  now,  or  is  it  sheer 
innocence  and  vivacity?  and  the  song  of  the  oranges  ! 
I'll  trv,  however — I'll  look  at  her  above  the  leaves." 

Now  the  reader  must  lie  informed  that  Galgano  him- 
self was  the  author  of  this  canzonet,  both  words  and 
music,  and  was  generally  known  as  such.  AA'lietlier 
Minoccia  knew  it,  we  cannot  determine;  but  (Jalgano 
thought  tliat  she  could  hardly  iiavc  (juite  forgotten  the 
adventure  of  the  orange  tree,  esi)ccially  as  the  song 
was  calculated  to  call  it  to  mind.  The  whole  of  the 
words  amounted  to  this  : 

Oh  oranges,  sweet  oranges, 
■Plumpy  cheeks  tliat  peep  in  trees, 

'Ilie  crahbed'st  churl  in  all  the  south 

^^^)uld  hanlly  let  a  thirsty  mouth 

CJaze  at  ye,  and  long  to  taste, 

Nor  grant  one  golden  kiss  at  last. 
La,  la,  la, — la  sol  fa  mi  — 
My  lady  look'd  througii  tiic  orangc-trec. 

Yet  cheeks  there  arc.  yet  cheeks  there  arc, 
Sweeter — O  good  God,  how  far !  — 
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That  make  a  thirst  like  very  dcatli 

Down  to  tlie  lieart  tlirough  lips  and  breath  ; 

And  if  we  ask'd  a  taste  of  those, 

The  kindest  owners  would  turn  foes. 
()  la,  la — la  sol  fa  mi — 
I\Iy  lady's  gone  from  the  orange-tree. 

Galgano,  full  of  this  modest  complaint  against  hus- 
bands, and  of  Minoccia's  knowledge  of  it,  suddenly 
raised  Lis  head  over  the  orange-pots,  and  made  a  very- 
bold  yet  courteous  bow  full  in  madonna's  astonished 
face.  For  it  was  astonished  : — there  was,  unfortunately, 
no  doubt  of  that.  She  resumed  herself,  however,  with 
the  best  grace  she  could,  and  staying  just  long  enough 
to  drop  one  of  her  kindest  thougli  gravest  courtesies, 
walked  slowly  from  the  window.  After  that  he  never 
saw  her  there  again. 

Galgano  tried  all  the  points  of  view  about  the  house, 
but  could  only  catch  an  occasional  glimpse  of  her 
through  the  garden  trees.  He  could  not  even  meet 
with  signor  Stricca,  to  whom  he  meant  under  some 
plausible  pretext  to  introduce  himself.  At  length,  how- 
ever, a  favourable  opportunity  occurred.  His  dog,  in 
scouring  iiither  and  thither,  had  darted  into  the  front 
gate  of  tlie  house,  and  seemed  resolved  not  to  be  hunted 
out  till  he  had  made  the  full  circuit  of  the  grounds. 
*'My  master,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  servants,  "  l)ade  me 
ask  you  if  you  would  choose  to  walk  in  and  call  the  dog 
out  yourself?"  "  1  thank  you,"  answered  Galgano, 
who  seemed  to  feel  that  he  could  not  go  in^  precisely 
because  he  had  the  best  opportunity  in  the  world  ;  "  I 
will  whistle  him  to  me  over  those  palings  there."  He 
did  so,  and  the  dog  presently  appeared,  followed  by 
signor  Stricca  and  his  household.  The  animal,  in  leap- 
ing to  his  master  over  the  palings,  hurt  his  leg  5  but 
nothing  could  induce  Galgano  to  enter  the  house. 
"  Minoccia,  my  love,"  cried  the  host,  "  why  do  you  not 
come  up,  and  entreat  signor  Galgano  to  favour  our 
home  with  his  presence  ?"  The  lady  was  approaching, 
when  Galgano,  lapping  up  the  wounded  dog  in  his  cloak. 
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hurried  ofif,  protesting  that  he  had  the  rascalliest  busi- 
ness in  life  to  attend  to,  and  that — and  that  he  would 
take  the  very  earliest  opportunity  of  repaying  himself 
for  his  loss.  "  There  now,"  said  Stricca,  to  a  coxcom- 
bical-looking fellow,  who  was  on  a  holiday  visit  to  him, 
"  there  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  in 
all  Italy,  and  yet  he  does  not  disdain  to  wrap  up  his 
bleeding  dog  in  his  silken  coat.  "  That,"  continued 
he  to  his  wife,  "  is  signer  Galgano,  one  of  the  finest 
wits  in  Sienna,  and  what  is  better,  one  of  the  most  ge- 
nerous of  men.  But  you  must  have  seen  him  before?" 
"  Yes,"  replied  madonna,  but  I  knew  nothing  of  his  ge- 
nerosity," Her  husl)and,  like  one  generous  man  speak- 
ing of  another,  related  twenty  different  instances  in 
which  Galgano  had  manifested  his  friendship  and  libe- 
rality in  the  most  delicate  manner  ;  so  that  Minoccia,  at 
last,  almost  began  to  feel  the  kiss  in  the  orange-tree 
stronger  upon  her  eyelids  than  she  did  when  it  was 
stolen. 

Galgano  soon  made  his  appearance  in  signor  Stricca's 
house,  and  could  not  but  perceive  that  tlie  lady  suffered 
herself  to  look  kinder  at  liim  than  when  he  bowed  to 
her  out  of  the  cottage  window.  lie  was  I)eginning  to 
congratulate  himself,  after  the  fashion  of  the  young 
gallants  among  whom  he  had  been  brought  up  ;  but 
what  perplexed  him  was  the  extremely  affectionate  at- 
tention slie  paid  her  hufil)and  ;  and  his  perplexity  was 
not  diminislied  l)y  the  very  great  kindness  sliown  him 
by  the  husband  iiimsclf.  Indeed,  the  kindness  of  both 
seemed  to  go  hand  in  hand;  so  tliat  our  hero,  having 
never  yet  been  taught  that  a  lady  to  whom  a  stranger 
had  shown  attention  could  do  any  tiling  l)ut  favour  him 
entirely,  or  laugh  at  or  insult  him,  was  more  tlian  ever 
iKiwildered  between  his  renpect  for  the  husband  and  in- 
creasing passion  for  the  wife. 

(jalgano,  tliongh  not  in  so  many  words,  pressed  his 
suit  in  a  marin«r  tliat  grew  warmer  every  day.  Mi- 
noccia seemed  more  and  more  distressed  at  it  ;  and  yet 
her  kindness  ai)peared  to  increase  in  proportion.  At 
Icngtii,  one  afternoon,  as  they  sat  together  in  a  sum- 
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iiicr-liousc,  Galgano,  seeing  her  stoop  her  face  into  an 
orangc-trcc,  was  so  overcome  with  the  recollection  of 
the  first  meeting  of  tlieir  faces,  that  he  repeated  the 
kiss,  changing  it  however  from  the  eyelids  to  the  lips  ; 
and  it  struck  him  that  she  did  not  withdraw  as  qnickly 
as  before,  nor  look  by  any  means  so  calm  and  indif- 
ferent. He  accordingly  took  her  hand  in  order  to  kiss 
it  with  a  passionate  gratitude,  when  she  laid  her  other 
hand  upon  his,  and  looking  at  him  with  a  sort  of  ap- 
pealing tenderness  in  the  face,  said,  "  Signor  Galgano, 
I  respect  you  for  numberless  generous  things  I  have 
heard  of  you  5  and  knowing  as  1  do  how  little  v\hat  is 
called  gallantry  is  thought  of,  1  cannot  deny  but  that 
your  present  attentions  to  me  and  apparent  wishes  do 
not  hinder  me  from  letting  my  respect  run  into  a  kinder 
feeling  towards  you.  Perhaps,  so  sweet  to  us  is  flattery 
from  those  we  regard,  they  have  even  more  effect  upon 
me  than  I  ought  to  allow.  But,  sir,  there  are  always 
persons,  whether  they  act  justly  or  unjustly  them- 
selves, who  do  think  a  great  deal  of  this  gallantry,  and 
who,  if  the  case  applied  to  themselves,  would  be  ren- 
dered very  uncomfortable;  and,  signor  Galgano,  I  have 
one  of  the  very  best  husbands  in  the  world  ;  and  if  I 
show  any  weakness  towards  another  unbecoming  a 
grateful  wife,  I  do  beseech  you,  sir — and  I  j)ay  you  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  affectionate  compliments  under 
heaven — that  rather  than  do  or  risk  any  thing  the  know- 
ledge of  which  should  pain  him,  you  will  help  me  with 
all  the  united  strength  of  your  generosity  against  my 
very  self;  otherwise"  (here  she  fell  into  a  blushing 
passion  of  tears)  "  it  may  be  a  hard  struggle  for  me  to 
call  to  mind  what  I  ought  respecting  the  happiness  of 
others,  while  you  are  saying  to  me  things  that  make 
me  frightfully  absorbed  in  the  moment  before  me." 

We  leave  the  reader  to  guess  how  Galgano's  atten- 
tion to  the  appealing  part  of  this  speech  was  divided 
and  hurt  by  the  tenderness  it  avowed,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity it  seemed  to  offer  him.  He  passionately  kissed 
the  hand  of  the  gentle  Minoccia,  and  she  did  not  hinder 
him,  only  she  looked  another  way,  drying  up  her  tears; 
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and  he  thought  the  turn  of  her  head  aud  neck  never 
looked  so  lovely.  "  And  if  it  were  possible,"  asked  he, 
"  that  the  opinions  of  good  and  generous  men  could  be 
changed  on  this  subject  (not  that  it  Avould  become  me 
to  seek  to  change  those  of  the  man  I  allude  to) — but  if 
it  were  possible,  and  no  bar  were  in  the  way  of  a  small 
share  of  Minoccia's  kindness,  might  I  indeed  then  hope 
that  she  would  not  withdraw  it  ?"  "  Is  it  fair,  signor 
Galgano,"  said  Minoccia,  in  a  low  but  kind  voice,  "  to 
ask  me  such  a  question,  after  the  words  that  have  found 
their  way  out  of  my  lips  ?" — "  And  who  then  was  the 
kindest  of  men  or  women — next  to  yourself,  dearest 
Minoccia, — that  told  you  so  many  handsome  and  over- 
coloured  tilings  of  your  worshipper?"  "j\ly  husband  him- 
self," answered  she ;  "  he  has  long  had  a  regard  for  your 
character,  and  at  last  he  taught  me  to  share  it.'' — "Did 

he  so?"  exclaimed  Galgano  j  "then   by  heavens " 

He  broke  off  a  moment,  and  resumed  in  a  quieter 
tone  : — "  You,  madame  Minoccia,  who  have  a  loving 
and  affectionate  heart,  and  who  confess  that  you  have 
been  moved  to  some  regard  for  me  by  qualities  which 
you  know  only  by  re])ort,  will  guess  what  pangs  that 
spirit  must  go  through  which  has  been  made  dizzy  bv 
looking  upon  your  (jualitics  day  after  day,  and  yet  must 
tear  itself  from  a  ha])piness  in  which  it  would  plunge 
headlong.  But  by  the  great  and  good  God,  which 
created  all  this  beauty  around  us,  and  you  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  beautiful  things  in  the  midst  of  it,  I  do 
love  the  generosity,  and  the  sincerity,  and  the  harmony 
that  keci)S  tliein  bcantiful,  so  much  more  than  my  own 
will,  that  although  1  think  the  happiness  might  be 
greater,  it  shall  never  be  said  that  Galgano  made  it 
less  ;  and  that  he  made  it  less  too,  because  the  gene- 
rosity trusted  him,  and  the  kind  sincerity  leaned  on 
him  for  support. — One  embrace,  or  I  shall  die."  And 
(ialganc*  not  only  gave,  but  received  an  end)racc  almost 
as  warm  as  what  he  irave  ;  and  Minoccia  kissed  his 
eyelids,  and  then  putting  her  hand  over  them  and 
pressing  them  as  if  not  to  let  him  see,  suddenly  took  h 
off,  and  disappeared. 

VOL.   MI.  N 
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We  know  not  how  signor  Stricca  received  the  ac- 
count of  this  interview  at  the  time ;  for  madame  Mi- 
noccia  certainly  related  it  to  him ;  but  it  is  in  the  re- 
cords of  Sienna,  that  years  afterwards,  while  she  was 
yet  alive,  her  husband  became  bound  for  signor  Gal- 
gano  in  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  security  for  an  office 
which  the  latter  held  in  the  state ;  and  it  appears  by 
the  dates  in  the  papers,  that  they  were  close  neighbours 
as  well  as  friends*.  Indicator 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BALTIC. 

Of  Nelson  and  the  North, 

Sing  the  glorious  day's  renown, 

When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth 

All  the  might  of  Denmark's  crown. 

And  her  aims  along  the  deep  proudly  shone  ; 

By  each  gun  the  lighted  brand. 

In  a  bold  determined  hand. 

And  the  Prince  of  all  the  land 

Led  them  on. — 

Like  leviathans  afloat. 

Lay  their  bulwarks  on  the  brine  ; 

While  the  sign  of  battle  flew 

On  the  lofty  British  line  : 

It  was  ten  of  April  morn  by  the  chime  : 

As  they  drifted  on  their  path. 

There  was  silence  deep  as  death  j 

And  the  boldest  held  his  breath 

For  a  time. — 

But  the  might  of  England  flush'd 
To  anticipate  the  scene ; 
And  her  van  the  fleeter  rosh'd 
O'er  the  deadly  space  between. 

•  This  story  (with  the  usual  diiFerence  of  detail)  is  from  the 
Italian  novelists,  and  had  been  told  in  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure, 
one  of  the  store-houses  of  our  great  dramatic  writers. 


I 
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"  Hearts  of  oak  !"  our  captains  cried,  when  each 

gun 
From  its  adamantine  lips 
Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ships. 
Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 
Of  the  sun. 

Again  !  again  !  again  ! 

And  the  havock  did  not  slack, 

Till  a  feeble  cheer  the  Dane 

To  our  cheering  sent  us  back  ;— 

Their  shots  along  the  deep  slowly  boom  : — 

Then  ceased — and  all  is  wail. 

As  they  strike  the  sliatter'd  sail  j 

Or,  in  conflagration  pale. 

Light  the  gloom.— 

Now  joy,  old  England,  raise  ! 

For  the  tidings  of  thy  might. 

By  the  festal  cities   blaze, 

W'hile  the  wine-cup  shines  in  light. 

And  yet  amidst  that  joy  and  uproar. 

Let  us  think  of  them  that  sleep. 

Full  many  a  fathom  deep, 

By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep, 

Elsinore!— 

Brave  hearts  !  to  Britain's  pride 

Once  so  faithful  and  so  true, 

On  the  deck  of  fame  that  died, — 

With  the  gallant  good  Itiou  : 

Soft  sigh  the  winds  of  lieaven  o'er  their  grave  ! 

W'hile  the  billow  mournful  rolls. 

And  the  mermaid's  song  condoles. 

Singing  gh'ry  to  tlic  souls 

Of  the  brave  !—  Campbell. 


N  2 
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THE  SACRIFICE. 


The  Italians,  it  is  well  known,  are  as  remarkable  for 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  prosecute  either  vice 
or  virtue,  as  for  the  constitutional  warmth  of  passion, 
which  converts  even  their  better  qualities  into  ministers 
against  them.  From  whatever  cause  this  national  tem- 
perament may  proceed,  whether  from  the  influence  of 
the  climate,  the  efl'ects  of  irregular  education,  or  the 
prejudices  of  a  bigoted  devotion,  it  is  pregnant  with 
innumerable  evils,  and  productive  of  infinite  detriment, 
both  to  the  individuals  themselves,  and  to  society  in  its 
more  enlarged  bearings. 

The  count  Uberto  was  a  powerful  Italian  nobleman, 
who  po-sessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics of  his  nation.  Proud  in  his  disposition, 
liberal  in  his  establishment,  but  revengeful  in  his 
nature ;  his  temper  was  perpetually  ruffled,  from  the 
want  of  that  amiable  propensity  which  induces  its 
possessor  to  regard  the  petty  failures  of  mankind  as 
objects  rather  of  pity  than  disgust.  Though  naturally 
high-spirited,  and  even  magnanimous  when  his  pre- 
judices did  not  interfere  to  thwart  his  better  feelings, 
he  was  subjected  to  occasional  fits  of  the  darkest  male- 
volence ;  and  the  dereliction  of  his  favourite  daughter, 
Marion,  who  had  placed  her  affections  upon  an  object 
infinitely  beneath  the  count's  consideration,  had  in- 
flamed his  mind  to  a  state  of  irritation  that  bordered 
upon  frenzy.  Rankling  with  the  remembrance  of  her  last 
interview,  when  with  tears  and  burning  blushes  she  con- 
fessed her  attachment,  he  called  her  into  an  apartment 
remote  from  tlic  intrusion  of  strangers,  and  imprecated 
on  her  head  the  bitterest  anathemas  of  revenge,  if  for 
an  instant  she  withheld  her  compliance  of  discarding 
her  lover  for  ever  from  her  sight.  Terrified  at  the 
menaces  of  her  father,  and  shrinking  from  the  malicious 
expressions  of  his  dark  countenance,  the  poor  girl  knew 
scarcely  what  reply  to  make.  The  thoughts  of  the 
young  Juan  Sbogarro  came  across  her  imagination  j  she 
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recalled  bis  last  looks — the  insinuating  tenderness  of 
his  voice — the  respectful  deference  of  his  attachment  j 
and  the  reflection  inspired  her  with  additional  courage. 
In  a  voice  faltering  with  emotion,  and  with  eyes  bent 
towards  the  earth,  she  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the 
frenzy  of  her  indignant  parent  j  but  when  she  found 
that  even  the  tears  of  a  favourite  child  were  not  proof 
against  the  pride  of  a  father,  she  refused  to  comply 
witli  his  request,  and  left  the  apartments  with  the  im- 
precations of  the  count  Uberto  haunting  her  imagina- 
tion as  she  withdrew.  On  crossing  the  threshold  of 
the  great  palace  wall,  she  was  addressed  by  Juan,  who 
eagerly  inquired  what  success  she  had  met  with  from 
her  father.  When  informed  of  his  barbarity,  and  the 
cruel  request  that  accompanied  it,  he  pressed  his  be- 
loved still  closer  to  his  bosom,  and  as  she  conjured  him 
by  all  that  he  held  most  dear  upon  earth,  to  avoid  the 
palace  of  her  father  as  he  would  the  resort  of  an  enemy, 
promised  implicit  obedience,  and  with  a  soul  deeply  lace- 
rated with  the  fears  of  eternal  separation,  reluctantly 
withdrew. 

Time,  that  soother  of  affliction,  rolled  on,  but  brought 
no  balm  to  the  distressed  spirits  of  Marion.  She  had 
received  no  intelligence  of  .luan ;  and  her  desponding 
fancy,  saddening  every  thing  with  its  own  gloomy 
colours,  suggested  the  probability  of  liis  departure. 
Her  family,  cool  and  indifferent  to  her  happiness  or 
misery,  ])rovidcd  her  marriage  brouglit  with  it  an  ac- 
cession of  wealth  and  honour,  were  l)ut  ill  calculated  t<i 
wean  her  from  the  care  that  hung  around  lier  j  and  as 
the  count,  wiicnever  he  addressed  her,  spoke  with  tht 
voice  and  command  of  a  tyrant,  her  situation  soon  be- 
came irretrievably  wretched.  Such  was  the  state  of  her 
mind,  when  one  morning,  while  tiie  rest  (tf  the  family 
were  cm|)loyed  in  their  dilTercnt  occupations,  a  message 
wa.s  delivered  to  Marion,  conimanding  lier  immediate 
attendance  in  the.  lil)rary  of  her  father.  (Jn  entcrinj: 
the  n)Oin,  she  discovercfl  him  seated  in  moody  sternnesf 
by  the  window,  Jfe  scarcely  noticed  her  on  her  en- 
trance, but  motioned  with  his  iiand  to  a  seat.     After  a 
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sliort  pause,  he  again  addressed  her  on  the  subject  of 
tlicir  late  interview,  and  with  more  softness  than  he 
had  hitherto  used,  gently  seized  her  hand,  and  besought 
her  compliance  with  his  wishes.  "  Discard  that  base- 
born  churl,  my  Marion,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  the  heart 
of  a  father  will  be  satisfied.  To-night  you  will  be  intro- 
duced to  the  only  son  of  the  powerful  duke  di  Aranza, 
and  remember" — his  countenance  darkened  as  he  con- 
tinued,— "  and  remember,  Marion,  I  expect  that  you 
should  receive  him  as  your  husband.  He  is  noble, 
chivalrous,  and  patriotic,  and  has  condescended  to  ho- 
nour our  family  with  the  offer  of  his  alliance.  Accept 
him,  and  the  blessings  of  an  affectionate  parent,  and 
the  gratitude  of  a  fond  family,  will  shower  eternal  hap- 
piness on  your  head ;  but  dare  for  an  instant  to  refuse, 
and  take  with  you  in  your  exile  from  the  house — for  no 
rebellious  ingrate  shall  ever  lodge  under  the  same  roof 
with  Uberto — the  deepest  curses  of  your  father  j  and  of 
that  father,  whose  existence  the  ingratitude  of  his  child 
will  bow  to  the  tomb.  But  no,  my  Marion,  I  cannot,  will 
not  believe,  that  the  murder  of  a  parent  can  be  per- 
petrated by  his  child ;  your  averted  countenance,  your 
tearful  eyes,  read  a  tale  of  softness  ;  and  to  confirm  the 
favourable  impression,  to  restore  a  daughter  to  her 
duty,  the  proud,  the  haughty  Uberto,  whose  knee  was 
never  yet  bent  to  mortal  man,  now  humbly  suppli- 
cates obedience  from  his  child.  See,  on  his  knee,  he 
sues"- ■ 

"  Father,  dearest  father,"  frantically  exclaimed 
Marion,  "  bend  not  thus  to  me  j  I  cannot — will  not 
bear  it  j  I  am  wholly  yours, — make  of  me  what  you 
please  ;  for  my  widowed  heart  has  no  more  to  lose,  and 
life  no  more  to  offer.  I  will  discard  Juan ;  and,  great 
as  is  the  struggle,  will  accept  di  Aranza  for  my  husband. 
Have  you  any  further  sacrifice  to  exact?  Speak  !  and  I 
will  perform  it  all.  But  oh,  dearest,  dearest  father, 
author  of  my  being,  and  all  tliat  life  holds  sacred,  rise 
from  that  suppliant  posture,  and  let  a  daughter  sue 
for  forgiveness,  and  humbly  implore  compassion." 

"  Now,  my  Marion  !  you  are  indeed  the  daughter  of 
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Uberto,"  he  replied,  as  he  folded  her  aft'ectionately  in 
his  embrace ;  "  and  thus  let  me  seal  our  re-union  with 
a  kiss.  But  swear  to  the  fultilnient  of  your  promise; 
for  duty,  my  love,  is  but  a  feeble  barrier,  when  the 
sensibility  of  nature  is  opposed  to  it."  Tremblingly, 
and  with  eyes  filled  with  tears,  the  poor  girl  sealed  the 
penance  that  tore  her  for  ever  from  Juan ;  and,  with  a 
soul  racked  with  anguish,  retired  to  the  solitude  of  her 
chamber. 

In  the  evening  she  was  introduced  to  him  who  was 
henceforth  to  be  her  husband.  He  was  conciliating  and 
gallant ;  but  oh  !  how  unlike  that  softness,  tempered  with 
manly  dignity;  that  generosity,  regulated  by  reason, 
that  delighted  her  in  the  disposition  of  Juan.  In  spite 
of  her  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  comparisons  detri- 
mental to  Aranza  were  perpetually  rising  in  her  mind; 
and  while  she  dwelt  on  her  lost  love  and  blighted  pro- 
spects, her  fair  and  delicate  form  sunk  daily  beneatli 
the  struggle.  Her  eye  lost  its  brightness,  and  her  heart 
its  native  elasticity;  she  was  never  happy  but  when 
alone,  and  when  alone  was  ever  in  tears.  She  had 
borne  much,  but  the  reflection  that  cut  her  to  the  heart 
was  the  apparent  desertion  of  her  lover.  To  leave  her, 
and  at  such  a  moment  too,  when  friends,  relatives,  and 
even  her  own  family  had  all  conspired  to  neglect  her, — 
the  ttiought  was  wormwood,  and  sowed  the  first  seeds 
of  that  disorder  which  death  alone  could  terminate. 

Poor  misguided  woman,  the  cliild  of  innocence,  the 
uursling  of  loveliness  !  man  little  tliinks  when  lie  courts 
thee  in  thy  hour  of  [)ride,  that  tliou  liast  a  heart  that 
can  feel,  and  a  mind  that  can  inspire  attaclimcnt.  He 
woos  thee  as  the  wanton  zephyr  that  frolics  with  the 
summer  rose,  and  then  leaves  it  to  wither  on  its  stem  ; 
and  when  he  has  inspired  thee  with  the  sentiments  of 
love,  consigns  them  to  perish  ulicre  they  bloomed.  He 
little  thinks  that  the  check  which  is  unlilenched  at  his 
approach,  the  heart  that  is  in<]ilTercnt  to  his  attentions, 
the  hand  that  relaxes  in  his  grasp,  may  be  united  \vit!i 
a  love  that  is  entwined  witli  the  heartstrings,  thongli 
the  pride  of  virgin  modesty  prevents  its  avowal.  Lovelv 
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but  misguided  woman  !  the  tear  that  has  never  yet  been 
shed  for  man,  can  glisten  in  the  eye,  while  it  recalls  the 
memory  of  thy  worth,  thy  beauty,  and  thy  sorrows.  Hard 
indeed  must  be  the  heart  that  can  inflict  on  thee,  who 
art  so  lovely  and  so  gentle,  one  pang  of  remorse,  one 
sentiment  of  anxiety  j  but  harder  still  the  disposition 
of  that  seducer,  who  can  deface  by  his  unholy  passion 
the  most  beautiful  work  of  God.  It  was  evident  from 
the  depression  of  her  spirits,  and  the  increasing  languor 
of  her  frame,  that  the  poor  girl  was  gradually  dying 
away.  Her  constitution  took  its  tone  of  action  from 
her  mind,  and  their  united  operation  hurried  the  lovely 
victim  insensibly  to  the  tomb.  With  her  family  she 
was  ever  quiet  and  uncomplaining,  and  it  was  only 
Avhen  left  alone  in  the  solitude  of  her  room  that  she 
wept  for  the  desertion  of  her  lover.  Her  former  fa- 
vourite amusements  were  neglected  with  a  sigh,  or  con- 
tinued with  indifference}  but  she  would  stand  for  hours 
in  the  shrubbery  where  she  had  last  met  Juan,  and  listen 
as  the  night-wind  moaned  among  the  trees,  and  the  twi- 
light crept  over  the  face  of  the  landscape.  Each  cir- 
cumstance of  their  former  love  was  then  recalled,  and 
■with  it  the  galling  reflection,  that  they  had  parted  to 
meet  no  more. 

The  evening  before  her  intended  marriage  with  di 
Aranza,  while  the  palace  rang  with  the  sounds  of 
festivity,  and  the  light  tones  of  music  echoed  from  a 
numerous  bridal  assembly,  she  hastened  from  the  scene 
of  gaiety,  and  retired  to  her  favourite  summer-house, 
that  terminated  the  shrubbery,  where  she  loved  so  much 
to  wander.  It  was  a  clear,  cloudless  night,  sparkling  in 
all  the  beauty  of  an  Italian  sky,  and  studded  with  a 
million  tints  of  richness.  The  nightingale  had  com- 
menced her  song  of  melancholy,  and  the  evening  breeze, 
as  it  wafted  on  its  wings  her  distant  notes  of  softness, 
struck  with  a  sensation  of  death  to  the  widowed  heart 
of  the  mourner.  She  recalled  the  past  with  a  sigh,  and 
remembered  when,  hanging  fondly  on  the  arm  of  Juan, 
she  had  discoursed  with  him  on  tlie  silvery  loveliness  of 
the  night  landscape.     But  hark!  a  well  known  voice 
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arrested  her  attention  ;  the  sound  of  approaching  foot- 
steps was  heard,  and  in  an  instant  her  lover  was  at  the 
feet  of  his  Marion.  "  And  did  you  think,"  lie  passion- 
ately exclaimed,  as  he  kissed  the  starting  tears  from  her 
eyes,  "  did  you  think,  sweetest  girl,  that  Juan  could 
desert  you?  He  retired  indeed  for  a  time,  but  it  was 
onlv  to  return  with  honour  and  satisfaction.  The  death 
of  an  uncle  has  left  him  the  uncontested  heir  of  a  title 
and  estate,  and  the  nol)le  count  Juan  Sbogarro  sues  for 
Uie  honour  of  an  alliance  with  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Uberto." 

"Juan,  my  beloved,"  replied  Marion,  "  it  must  not 
—cannot  be : — an  oath  of  horrid  import  has  been  sworn, 
and  to-morrow  must  the  penance  be  fulfilled.  Another 
possesses  the  rights  that  I  have  so  often  promised  should 
be  yours  onlyj  and  though  my  heart  will  be  for  ever 
thine,  my  person  must  belong  to  di  Aranza.  But  he 
will  not  retain  it  long;  for  if  there  is  truth  in  my 
dying  words,  the  hour  of  my  detested  Tiuptials  will  be 
the  hour  of  my  decease." — "  Marion,  deceitful  Marion !" 
replied  Sbogarro,  as  his  countenance  glowed  with  indig- 
nation, "is  this  the  reward  you  promised  me,  when  last 
we  met  and  parted  ?  Is  this  the  gratitude  I  expected, 
when  I  gave  up  life,  and  fame,  and  hope ;  and  all  for 
you. — Cruel,  deceitful  woman,  we  here  meet  for  the  last 
time  to  converse  in  the  accents  of  kindness.  Me  you 
will  see  no  more.  I  shall  roam  to  other  climes ;  and, 
in  the  presence  of  other  women,  may  forget  the  one 
who  has  deceived  me." 

"  Stab  me — annihilate  me — forget  me — tly  from  me 
for  ever.  But  let  us  part  at  least  in  kindnchs.  Oh  I 
Juan,  dearest  Juan,  did  you  know  the  arts  that  have 
l>een  practised  to  wean  me  from  thy  side ;  a  father 
kneeling  at  my  fett,  and  suing  for  obedience, — you 
would  pity,  but  you  would  not  condemn  me.  And  must 
we  part  in  anger  here,  even  here,  where  we  have  so 
often  met  in  fondness  ?  Look  around,  my  beloved,  and 
gaze  on  the  scenes  of  our  former  happiness :  here  is  the 
sweet  Hhrubbcry  where  we  first  met,  and  here  is  the 

n5 
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terrace  where  we  last  parted.  Here,  too,  is  the  summer- 
house  that  first  echoed  with  the  transports  of  our  af- 
fection, and  replied  to  the  sound  of  our  despair." 

"Yes!  here  indeed  they  are,"  rejoined  Sbogarro, 
softened  by  this  appeal  to  his  affection  3  "  and  here 
will  they  ever  remain,  mute  emblems  of  the  inconstancy' 
of  woman.  The  moon  still  rolls  unchanged  through  the 
firmament  3  the  breeze  still  sighs  amid  the  slumbering 
acacias ;  the  stars  still  shed  their  mild  influence  on  the 
night  season  J  but  the  heart  of  Marion  is  changed,  and 
the  sweetness  of  her  love  hath  departed." — "  Oh,  do 
not  speak  so  cruelly  !"  replied  Marion;  "  I  am  thine — 
for  ever  thine.  The  moon  may  change  in  her  course  of 
brightness;  the  summer-breeze  may  fly  far  away  to  the 
hills  of  the  west,  and  return  to  us  no  more — but  my 
heart  will  be  still  unchanged — true  in  life  as  death.*' — 
"  Then  rove  with  me,  Marion,  to  some  more  beautiful 
clime  ;  where,  removed  from  the  scenes  of  our  affection, 
we  will  forget  that  we  ever  were  sorrowed,  and  live 
alone  for  love." 

"  'Tis  a  cruel  struggle,  Juan,  but  it  will  be  over 
soon — I  have  not  long  to  live,  and  my  closing  moments 
must  not  1)0  sullied  by  disobedience.  Farewell — ^forgive 
— forget  me  if  possible,  and,  in  the  arms  of  some  happier 
woman,  think  no  more  of  Marion.  But  if  you  should 
ever  recall  her  to  your  mind,  speak  of  her  with  fond- 
ness, and  say  that  she  died  to  serve  you.  I  have  now 
but  a  few  words  to  add,  and  shall  then  quit  you  for  ever. 
Stay,thcn,  dearest  Juan  !  'till  the  days  of  your  poor  Marion 
are  numbered,  and  her  form  is  beheld  no  longer ;  then 
follow  her  to  the  grave,  and  let  the  flowers  she  loved  in 
life  wave  over  her  in  death.  Let  the  rose  be  planted  on 
my  tomb,  for  it  was  the  first  flower  you  gave  me — and 
as  it  withered  on  my  breast,  you  tore  it  from  my  grasp 
— and  flung  it  to  the  earth  for  its  transient  bloom.  'Tis 
a  trifling  circumstance,  but  well  I  can  remember  it.  And 
now  once  again  farewell — fain  would  I  delay  this  part- 
ing moment,  and  cling  in  fondness  to  the  lover  I  shall 
see  no  more. — But  hark!  the  lights  are  in  the  garden 
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— and  the  abseuce  of  Marion  is  discovered.  Fly,  Jiiau, 
fly,  and  be  this  fond,  this  parting  kiss,  the  last  I  shall 
ever  imprint  on  your  lips." 

She  ceased,  and  sprung  in  agony  from  the  form  that 
encircled  her  in  its  embrace ;  the  lights  meantime  ad- 
vanced nearer,  and  Juan  had  but  sufficient  time  to  effect 
his  escape,  when  the  pale-featured  girl  was  discovered, 
and  conveyed  in  a  senseless  condition  to  the  crowded 
hall  of  the  palace. 

Night  waned,  morning  dawned  upon  the  upland  hills 
of  the  Italian  scenery,  and  already  the  shouts  of  the 
peasantry,  and  the  merry  peals  that  rung  out  from  the 
palace  of  Uberto,  announced  the  commencement  of  the 
bridal  preparations.  The  hour  of  tlie  ceremony  ap- 
proached, and  encircled  in  the  embrace  of  the  gay  duke 
di  Aranza,  and  accompanied  by  a  gorgeous  train  of 
eqnipages  and  liveried  attendants,  the  poor  victim  was 
borne  in  triumph  to  the  chapel.  Tiie  organ  peeled  out 
its  solemn  eclioes  as  she  entered,  and  the  priest  was 
stationed  at  the  altar,  with  the  young  couple  standing 
motionless  by  his  side.  The  ceremony  in  the  meantime 
proceeded,  interrupted  only  at  times  by  the  stifled  sighs 
of  the  victim,  and  the  half-suppressed  whispers  of  con- 
gratulation that  passed  from  moutli  to  mouth.  When 
the  awful  part  of  the  service  couimcnced,  that  irre- 
vocably unites  man  to  woman,  and  joins  them  till  death 
dissolves  tlic  bond,  a  slight  shudder  passed  across  the 
face  of  Marion,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Uncon- 
sciously she  raised  them  to  ex])rcss,  by  look,  her  tacit 
approbation  of  the  nuptials,  when  they  rested,  as  if  by 
instinct,  on  a  dark  figure  niufiled  in  a  Spanish  cape, 
that  was  leaning  against  tlie  ])illars.  The  stranger  ob- 
served that  he  was  recognised,  and  with  a  deep  groan, 
that  thrilled  through  tlie  whole  assembly,  rushed  from 
the  cliapel. 

Tlie  ceremony  was  now  conrludcd,  and  Marion  was 
the  wife  of  di  Aranza.  As  the  party  were  preparing  to 
quit  the  chapel,  she  motioned  tlii-m  to  stay;  and  ad- 
dressing her  father  with  solemnitv,  exclaimed,  "Dearest 
author  of  my  being  !   the  promise  is  fullilled,  and  the 
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victim  may  retire  with  honour !  I  have  performed  your 
wishes — I  have  married  di  Aranzaj  but  there  is  a 
stronger  power  that  claims  me,"  she  faintly  continued, 
pressing  her  wan  hand  to  her  bosom,  "  and  tells  mc 
I  am  the  bride  of  death.  Speak  to  nie,  then,  while 
yet  I  can  listen  to  your  voice,  and  reply  in  the  words  of 
fondness.  No  !  'tis  too  late !  the  slender  chord  that 
bound  me  to  existence  is  snapped,  and  the  hour  of  fate 
is  approaching."  She  ceased,  and  casting  on  her  father 
one  look  of  the  most  resigned  expression,  dropped  life- 
less at  his  feet.  They  raised  her  from  the  ground,  but 
her  gentle  heart  was  broken,  and  her  pure  spirit  had 
passed  away. 

Inhere  is  a  voice  of  wailing  in  the  gay  palace  of 
Uberto,  and  the  spirits  of  its  lord  are  for  ever  quen:;hed. 
The  life-blood  that  once  coursed  cheerly  through  his 
veins  will  never  quicken  again,  but  stagnate  in  the 
chill  of  apathy.  High  waves  the  black  plume  in  his 
halls — heavily  sounds  the  bell  of  death — but  his  heart 
is  heavier  still.  In  the  midst  of  pomp  and  grandeur, 
music  and  torchlight,  that  attends  the  grave  of  the 
murdered  Marion,  his  heart  is  lonely  still,  and  he  can 
tind  none  who  will  pity  his  afflictions.  He  has  given 
his  daughter  a  splendid  monument  and  pompous  in- 
scription, while  she,  poor  girl,  sleeps  heedless  of  all ; 
but  if  her  spirit  is  yet  alive,  it  will  miss  the  roses  that 
should  have  been  planted  on  her  grave.  Where  is  the 
fondest  object  of  her  youthful  love — the  noble,  gallant- 
riiiiidcd  Juan  Sbogarro  ?  He  was  never  afterwards  seen  j 
but  when  many  years  had  elapsed,  a  stranger  arrived  at 
the  lone  palace  of  Uberto,  and  was  heard  to  say,  that 
in  his  travels  througli  the  remotest  parts  of  Greece  he 
had  seen  a  simple  tomb  rising  in  a  foreign  land,  bearing 
on  its  tablet  tlie  simple  but  time-worn  inscription  of — 
.luAN  Sbogarro. 
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OUTRAGED  NATURE  AVENGED. 

Ix   queen  Anne's    reign,    a   soldier  belonging  to  a 
marching  regiment,  that  was  quartered  in  the  city  of 

W ,  was  taken  up  for  desertiqn,  and  being  tried 

by  a  court  martial,  was  sentenced  to  be  shot.  The 
colonel  and  lieutenant-colonel  being  both  in  London, 
the  command  of  the  regiment  had  devolved  in  course  to 
the  major,  who  was  accounted  a  very  cruel  and  obdurate 
man.  The  day  of  execution  being  come,  the  regiment, 
as  usual  upon  those  occasions,  was  drawn  up  to  witness 
it ;  but  when  every  one  present  who  knew  the  custom 
at  these  executions,  expected  to  see  the  corporals  cast 
lots  for  the  ungracious  office,  tliey  were  surprised  to 
find  it  fixed  by  the  major  upon  the  prisoner's  own 
brother,  who  was  also  a  soldier  in  the  regiment,  and 
was  at  the  moment  taking  his  last  leave  of  tlie  un- 
fortunate culprit. 

On  tijis  inhuman  order  being  announced  to  the 
brothers,  they  both  fell  down  upon  their  knees  j  the 
<Hie  supplicated  in  the  most  affecting  terms  that  he 
might  be  spared  the  horror  of  shedding  a  brother's 
bltX)d  ;  and  the  other  brother,  that  he  might  receive  his 
doom  from  any  otiier  hand  than  his.  But  all  their  tears 
and  supplications  were  in  vain  ;  the  major  was  not  to 
\)e  moved.  He  swore  tiiat  the  brother,  and  the  brother 
ojdy,  should  be  the  man,  that  the  example  might  be  the 
stronger,  and  the  execution  the  more  horrible.  Several 
of  the  officers  attein[)ted  to  remonstrate  with  him,  but 
to  no  purpose.  The  brother  prepared  to  obey.  The 
prisoner  having  gone  tlirougli  tlie  usual  service  with  the 
minister,  kiioeh;d  down  at  the  place  a])pointed  to  re- 
ceive the  fatal  shot.  'Ilie  major  stood  bv,  saw  the 
afflicted  l)rothcr  load  his  instrument  of  death,  and,  this 
being  done,  ordered  him  to  observe  the  third  signal 
with  his  cane,  and  at  tliat  instant  to  do  liis  office,  and 
despatch  the  jjrisoncr.     Hut  Itehfld  the  justice  of  Pro- 
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vidence  !  When  the  major  was  dealing  his  fatal  signals 
for  the  prisoner's  deaths  at  the  last  motion  of  his  cane, 
the  soldier,  inspired  by  some  superior  power,  suddenly 
turned  about  his  piece,  and  shot  the  tyrant  in  a  moment 
through  the  head.  Then  throwing  down  his  piece,  he 
exclaimed,  ''  He  that  can  show  no  mercy,  no  mercy  let 
him  receive.  Now  I  submit 5  I  had  rather  die  this  hour, 
for  this  death,  than  live  a  hundred  years,  and  give  ray 
brother  his."  At  this  unexpected  event  nobody  seemed 
to  be  sorry;  and  some  of  the  chief  citizens,  who  came 
to  see  the  execution,  and  were  witnesses  of  all  that 
passed,  prevailed  with  the  next  commanding  officer  to 
carry  both  the  brothers  back  to  prison,  and  not  to 
execute  the  first  prisoner  until  farther  orders,  pro- 
mising to  indemnify  him  for  the  consequences,  as  far  as 
their  whole  interest  could  possibly  go  with  the  queen. 
This  request  being  complied  with,  the  city  corporation, 
that  very  night,  drew  up  a  most  pathetic  and  moving 
address  to  their  sovereign,  humbly  setting  forth  the 
cruelty  of  the  deceased,  and  praying  her  majesty's 
clemency  towards  both  the  prisoners.  The  queen,  upon 
the  perusal  of  this  petition,  which  was  presented  to  her 
majesty  by  one  of  the  city  representatives,  was  pleasetl 
to  promise  that  she  would  inquire  a  little  further  into 
the  matter.  On  doing  so,  she  found  tlie  truth  of  tlic 
petition  confirmed  in  all  its  particulars ;  and  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  pardon  both  the  offending  brothers, 
and  discharge  them  from  her  service.  "  For  which  good 
mercy  in  the  queen,"  says  a  chronicle  of  that  period, 
"she  received  the  very  grateful,  and  most  dutiful  address 
of  thanks  from  her  loyal  city." 
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THE  OLD  ^VAISTCOAT— A  TALE. 

BY    J.    P.    NEWMAN. 


CHAPTER   I. 

"  Perhaps  'tis  pretty  to  force  together 
Thoughts  so  all  unlike  each  other ; 
To  mutter  and  mock  a  broken  charm, 
To  dally  with  wrong  that  does  no  harm." 

Cokridgc'i  ChrUtahdk. 

In  the  small  village  of  Wcasenhara  there  lived  an 
honest  hard-working  artis.ui,  named  Caleb  Nicliolson, 
a  man  rather  advanced  in  years,  and  whose  countenance 
bore  marks  of  considerable  hardship,  being  in  hue  not 
mudi  unlike  a  copper  tea-kettle.  Caleb  was  what  is 
genteelly  called  a  translator  ^ — not,  however,  of  lan- 
guages, but  of  shoes,  or  what  is  more  generally  and 
vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  cobi)ler.  His  family 
consisted  of  his  wife,  Margaret,  called  for  brcvitv  Madge, 
and  a  daughter,  named  after  her  godmother,  Louisa. 

Although  Caleb  had  been  employed  for  uj)wards  of 
forty  years  in  rci)airiiig  the  soles  of  the  good  people  of 
Weascnham,  he  had  never  actiuired  more  than  sufficient 
property  to  keep  his  own  liodij  in  daily  repair,  and  con- 
sequently botli  liis  wife  and  daughter  were  early  taught 
that  ncitlier  idleness  nor  luxury  were  to  l)c  residents  or 
visitors  at  Caleb's  dwelling.  Louisa,  however,  had  found 
a  patroness  in  the  wife  of  the  minister,  and  to  this  truly 
good  woman  was  she  inde!)tcd  for  gaining  a  knowledge 
of  reading,  writing,  antl  various  other  usefid  ac(juirc- 
nients,  which  neitlier  ('alcb's  means  nor  i(h'a3  would 
otherwise  have  provided  for  her.  In  fact,  her  father  had 
been  heard  to  l)oast  that  he  had  got  tiiroujj;h  his  years 
of  toil  without  being  able  cither  to  form  a  letter  him- 
self, or  to  read  those  which  others  had  comjileted,  and 
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was  also  often  heard  to  regret,  that  so  much  good 
leather  should  be  wasted  in  binding  what  he  was 
pleased  to  style  "  a  parcel  of  good-for-nothing  little 
books."  Her  mother,  good  soul,  what  with  binding 
shoes,  scrubbing  the  house,  and  cooking  the  dinners, 
had  not  the  time,  even  had  she  possessed  the  ability,  to 
instruct  her  daughter  in  any  gcnteeler  accomplishment 
than  cleaning  the  stairs  or  polishing  the  saucepans,  and 
was  even  illiterate  enough  to  grudge  the  time  which  she 
si>ent  with  her  patroness,  although  her  fear  of  offending 
the  great  lady  prevented  her  murmurs  from  proceeding 
any  further  than  her  lips,  whence  all  egress  was  com- 
pletely stopped. 

Louisa  possessed  great  quickness  of  apprehension, 
and  the  progress  of  her  education  afforded  much  gra- 
tification to  her  instructress.  The  appearance  of  Louisa 
was  much  in  her  favour.  She  was  just  in  her  eighteenth 
year,  finely  formed,  with  a  pair  of  sparkling  jet  eyes, 
teeth  regular  and  of  the  purest  white,  vvith  dark  waving 
hair,  which  nature  had  carelessly  curled  to  fall  over  her 
shoulders.  With  such  a  person  it  was  no  wonder  that 
she  attracted  the  notice  of  the  youths  of  the  village.  All 
vied  who  should  pay  her  the  greatest  attentions ;  her 
looks  were  watched  and  her  wishes  anticipated.  Of  the 
group  of  suitors  one  had  been  selected  as  the  chosen  of 
Louisa. 

Arthur  Harrington,  the  only  child  of  a  small  farmer 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Weasenliam,  who 
had  come  from  London  at  the  express  desire  of  his  in- 
dulgent mother,  to  receive  her  expiring  blessing,  had 
borne  away  the  heart  of  the  maiden,  and  plighted  to  her 
his  affection.  Harrington  was  possessed  of  great  good- 
nessof  heart,  of  awarm,  sanguine,  and  somewhat  thought- 
less temper  J  he  was  one  who  was  more  his  own  enemy 
than  the  enemy  of  others.  The  suit  was  approved  of  by 
all  parties  5  a  place  was  always  reserved  for  Arthur  at 
Caleb's  fire-side  ;  he  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  honest 
translator's  cottage,  and  every  one  regarded  Louisa  as 
irrevQcably  engaged  to  be  the  wife  of  Harrington.     An 
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apparently  trivial  accident  however  cliased  away  the 
vision  of  happiness,  and  wrung  the  hearts  of  the  lovers 
with  misery. 

Among  Arthur  Harrington's  propensities  was  an 
irresistible  one  for  practical  jokes.  Caleb  Nicholson, 
among  the  other  articles  of  his  scanty  wardrobe,  was 
possessed  of  an  old  cloth  waistcoat,  which  formed,  in 
fact,  his  working  jacket,  and  it  had  become  proverbial 
in  the  village  of  Weasenham,  when  it  was  intended  to 
convey  an  air  of  particular  antiquity  to  any  object,  to 
say  "  it  is  as  old  as  Caleb's  waistcoat."  What  colour 
the  waistcoat  had  originally  been,  the  oldest  villager 
would  not  venture  to  decide.  Many  had  recollected 
seeing  it  fifteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty  years  back ;  but 
its  colour  was  then  as  indiscernible  as  at  the  present 
moment.  One  presumptuous  wight  had  dared  to  fix  it 
at  a  Yorkshire  gray  ;  but  when  it  was  understood  that 
he  had  not  known  it  more  than  two-and-twenty  years, 
his  tale  was  universally  discredited. 

It  was  a  custom  with  the  youth  of  the  village  of 
Weasenham,  on  the  5th  of  November,  to  commemorate 
the  day  by  a  sort  of  auto-da-fe,  in  which  a  figure,  meant 
to  represent  that  arch-conspirator  Guy  Fawkes,  was 
offered  at  the  shrine  of  Vulcan.  It  chanced,  during  the 
period  of  Arthur's  wooing,  that  this  long  expected  day 
arrived,  and  great  exertions  were  made  to  equip  in  a 
creditable  manner  the  traitorous  efligy.  At  the  head  of 
the  committee  for  conducting  this  important  ceremony 
was  Arthur  Harrington,  and  all  the  apparel  jhad  been 
with  dilliriilty  collectcfl  except  a  jacket,  without  which 
it  would  l)e  discreditable  for  even  a  traitor  to  be  burnt. 
In  an  evil  moment  a  thought  entered  the  brain  of 
Harrington,  that  Calel>'s  waistcoat  would  make  an 
excellent  outward  garment  for  the  rebel  figure.  He  had 
long  intended  making  Caleb  some  present,  and  now 
thought  that,  by  flestroying  the  old  garment,  Caleb 
might  accept  lliat  as  an  erpiivalent  which  his  pride 
might  urge  him  to  refuse  as  a  gift.  With  this  idea 
he  went  to  honest  Caleb's  cottage,  and  found  means 
secretly    to   obtain    possession    of  the   old   waistcoat. 
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which  had  been  carefully  put  away  in  Caleb  Nichol- 
son's little  old-fashioned  chest  of  drawers.  The  figure 
was  speedily  equipped,  the  fire  was  piled  with  faggots, 
and  the  devouring  element,  amidst  the  cracking  of  fire- 
works, soon  destroyed  all  trace  of  the  old  waistcoat  of 
Caleb  Nicholson  and  the  motley  effigy  of  Guy  Fawkes. 


CHAPTER  II. 


"  *  And  I  to  Denham,  sir,  belong  ;' 

And  then,  as  if  the  thought  would  choke 
Her  very  heart,  her  grief  grew  strong ; 

And  all  was  for  her  tatter'd  cloak."  Wordsworth, 

On  the  following  day,  long  before  Caleb  had  risen  to 
resume  his  daily  labours,  Arthur  went  to  the  nearest 
town,  and  having  purchased  a  decent-looking  plain 
brown  jacket,  he  returned  in  high  spirits  to  the  village, 
and  without  further  delay  proceeded  to  the  cottage  of 
Nicholson,  with  his  new  purchase.  On  opening  the 
door,  he  was  surprised  and  alarmed  to  find  Louisa  in 
tears.  Half  stifled  with  sobs,  the  afflicted  girl  told  the 
wondering  Arthur  that,  by  the  command  of  her  father, 
she  must  break  with  him  for  ever — must  see  him— love 
him  no  more  !  The  destruction  of  the  old  waistcoat  had 
been  the  destruction  of  the  hopes  of  Arthur.  In  the 
lining  of  the  apparently  worthless  rag  had  been  sewn 
the  hard  gained  earnings  of  forty  years.  Caleb,  with 
the  true  spirit  of  illiterate  avarice,  had  been  accustomed 
to  deprive  himself  of  almost  even  the  necessaries  of  life 
to  hoard  in  private.  The  fruits  of  his  savings  he  regu- 
larly changed  into  notes,  as  soon  as  the  amount  per- 
mitted, and  with  a  miser's  dread,  fearing  to  entrust  it 
to  the  keeping  of  others,  had  concealed  it  in  the  much 
despieed  old  waistcoat,  so  long  tlie  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt of  the  inhabitants  of  Wcaseidiam.  The  rage  of 
Caleb,  when  he  discovered  his  loss,  was  that  of  a  mad- 
man. He  cursed  his  only  child,  if  ever  she  again  com- 
muned with  Harrington.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  almost 
frantic  youth  offered  his  trifling  all— in  vain  his  father 
sought  by  the  offer  of  a  division  of  property  to  calm  the 
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rage  of  Caleb.  Their  offers  were  treated  with  con- 
tempt. Their  wealth  united  could  not  equal  the  loss  of 
the  poor  cobbler,  Caleb  Nicholson.  Arthur  was  for- 
bidden the  house  for  ever. 

The  interdiction,  however,  of  the  visits  of  love  could 
not  be  strictly  acted  up  to.  The  lovers  often  met,  and 
Harrington  as  often  besought  her  to  be  his,  to  plight 
at  the  altar  her  troth.  Overcome  by  his  fears,  affected 
by  his  entreaties,  Louisa  at  length  consented  to  become 
the  wife  of  Arthur,  conditionally  that  he  would  not 
compel  her  to  quit  her  father's  house.  She  would  not 
lie  under  a  parent's  curse,  she  would  not  brave  a  fa- 
ther's anger,  nor  leave  him  in  his  poverty  to  want  and 
sorrow.  It  was  under  this  promise  that  Louisa  became 
the  wife  of  Arthur.  The  banns  were  duly  published  in 
a  neighbouring  town,  and  the  promise  of  a  double  fee 
having  given  the  worthy  clerk  a  violent  fit  of  hoarse- 
ness, which  continued  precisely  three  weeks,  the  names 
of  "  Arthur  Harrington,  bachelor,  and  Louisa  Nichol- 
son, spinster,"  passed  unnoticed. 

It  was  a  custom  of  Mistress  Margery  to  gain  a 
trifling  addition  to  her  "  pin-money,"  by  occasionally 
vending  at  the  neighbouring  market  certain  useful  ar- 
ticles called  eggs  and  poultry.  On  the  morning  of  her 
wedding,  Louisa,  having  obtained  the  liberty  of  accom- 
panying her,  took  the  opportunity,  while  the  old  lady 
was  violently,  if  not  eloquently,  endeavouring  to  obtain 
an  extra  penny  for  her  ware,  to  bestow  her  hand  on 
him  who  had  long  possessed  her  tenderest  affections. 
The  ceremony  was  soon  completed,  and  Louisa  Har- 
rington returned  without  her  absence  having  been  per- 
ceived by  her  calculating  mother. 

It  seemed,  however,  that  fortune,  while  she  favoured 
Harrington  witli  one  hand,  was  determined  to  destroy 
him  with  the  other. 

The  cider  Harrington,  possessed  of  a  generous  and 
feeling  heart,  had  become  the  surety  of  a  villain,  for  a 
sum  of  money  which  it  swallowed  up  the  whole  of  his 
possessions  to  replace,  when  a  breach  of  that  honour 
which,  between  man  and  man,  ought  to  be  sacred  for 
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ever,  rendered  such  sacrifice  necessary.  The  old  man 
sunk  under  this  unexpected  blow,  and,  in  one  short 
week  after  his  nuptials,  Harrington  had  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  an  only  parent  and  of  his  sole  inheritance. 

Caleb  Nicholson,  with  the  petty  feeling  of  a  narrow 
and  mistaken  mind,  rejoiced  at  the  ruin  of  the  ill-fated 
family  of  Harrington  }  thinking  not  how  nearly  fate  had 
allied  them  to  him. 

After  the  interment  of  his  father,  Arthur  obtained 
from  Louisa  her  reluctant  consent  that  he  should  quit 
for  a  time  his  native  laud,  and  seek  in  the  Indian  realms 
that  fortune  of  which  circumstances  and  crime  had  de- 
prived him.  Louisa  was  the  more  willing  to  accede  to 
this  separation,  from  the  hope  that  absence  would 
weaken  the  hatred  of  Caleb  towards  Harrington,  and 
that  his  forgiveness  would  enable  her  to  follow  her 
husband,  to  share  his  dangers,  or  partake  his  prosperity. 
After  some  little  preparation  the  hour  of  departure  ar- 
rived. Louisa  clung  to  the  breast  of  her  husband — the 
tears  of  sorrow  streamed  from  her  eyes — he  tore  him- 
self from  her  embrace — and,  hurrying  to  the  vessel  in 
which  he  was  to  sail,  bade  a  farewell  to  the  land  of  his 
fathers — and  as  the  shores  faded  on  his  view,  he  felt 
that  he  was  indeed  an  exile. 

"  O  melancholy,  turn  thine  eyes  away  ! 

O  music,  music,  breathe  despondingly ! 
O  echo,  echo,  on  some  other  day 

From  Isles  Lethean  sigh  to  us — oh  sigh ! 
Spirits  of  grief  sing  not  your  '  weU-a-way,' 

For  Isabel,  sweet  Isabel,  will  die, 
Will  die  a  death  too  lone  and  incomplete, 
Now  they  have  ta'en  away  lier  Basil  sweet." 

Keats. 


CHAPTER    III. 


"  Poor  girl !  put  on  thy  stifling  widow's  weed, 
And  'scape  at  once  from  Hope's  accursed  bands; 
To-day  thou  wUt  not  see  him,  nor  to-morrow, 
And  tlie  next  day  will  be  a  day  of  sorrow." 

Keats. 

Some  months  had  now  rolled  away,  and  still  no  tid- 
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ings  of  Harrington  had  reached  Louisa.  To  this  my- 
sterious silence  was  added  another  circumstance,  which 
doubly  increased  the  misery  of  separation.  This  was 
no  other  than  a  new  suitor  for  that  hand  which  she 
had  already  bestowed.  He  was  a  person  possessing  a 
small  estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  depraved  habits 
and  dissolute  disposition,  who  had  long  watched  the 
growing  charms  of  Louisa,  and,  aware  that  iUicit  prof- 
fers would  be  received  with  abhorrence,  had  resolved 
to  offer  her  his  hand.  He  was  strenuously  supported 
by  Caleb  Nicholson,  more  with  a  view  of  placing  his 
daughter  for  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  Harrington,  than 
from  any  particular  partiality  to  the  person  of  her  new 
admirer.  It  was  in  vain  Louisa  repelled  his  advances, 
in  vain  she  implored  her  father  to  put  an  end  to  the 
persecution  to  which  she  was  subjected.  Caleb  was 
obetiuate,  and  opposition  only  served  to  make  him 
more  stedfast  to  his  purpose.  He  commanded  her,  in 
a  voice  of  thunder,  to  become  the  wife  of  Oliver,  or 
cease  to  be  his  daugliter.  He  heaj)ed  the  bitterest  im- 
precations on  her  head,  if  she  dared  oppose  his  will; 
and  thrust  her  from  him  with  the  fury  of  a  demon.  His 
hapless  daughter  sunk  upon  the  threshold,  while  her 
obdurate  parent,  after  having  summoned  her  mother  to 
her  assistance,  rushed  in  a  fit  of  passion  from  the  dwell- 
ing. It  was  then  tliat  the  astonir^lied  Margery  dis- 
covered the  important  secret ; — fastened  round  tlic  neck 
of  her  daughter  was  tlie  ring  which  at  the  altar  she  had 
received  from  Harrington.  Tlie  good  lady  was  still 
more  astonished  when  she  found  Louisa  was  about  to 
l)ocome  a  motlicr  j  and  when  her  half  fainting  daughter 
threw  herself  on  the  bosom  of  her  parent,  and  sobbed 
out  the  mystery,  the  good  Margery's  astouisiimcnt  was 
complete.  The  heart  of  Margery  Nicholson  was  not 
made  of  adamant ;  she  could  not  see  the  tears  and  ob- 
serve the  distress  of  her  daughter  witliout  feeling  the 
mother's  heart  yearn  towards  h(;r.  She  promised  to  in- 
tercede wit'i  Cah-I»  for  his  forgiveness  of  her  offence;. 
In  this  she  was  unsuccessful.    All  who  were  witnesses  of 
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the  mood  in  which  Caleb  received  her  communication 
thought  that  to  the  loss  of  his  waistcoat  he  would  have 
added  the  loss  of  his  senses.  He  swore,  on  his  knees, 
that  he  would  never  more  enter  his  dwelling  while  it 
was  "  polluted"  by  the  presence  of  his  wretched  daugh- 
ter. 

In  this  dilemma  Margery  applied  to  the  lady  of  the 
minister,  who  had  been  the  early  patroness  of  Louisa. 
To  her  the  tale  was  confided.  With  the  true  spirit  of 
pure  benevolence  she  ordered  an  apartment  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  outcast  daughter,  for  the  widowed  wife  ; 
and  mingling  her  tears  with  hers,  strove  by  sympathy 
to  soothe  her  sorrows,  and  by  kindness  to  alleviate  her 
misery. 

Still  no  tidings  had  been  received  of  Harrington, 
and  Louisa  had  to  mourn  the  neglect  of  her  husband, 
and  the  curses  of  her  angry  father. 

lliat  hour  so  dear  to  mothers,  that  hour  of  pleasure 
and  of  agony,  when  the  pledge  of  affection  in  the  midst 
of  groans  first  sees  the  light  of  the  world,  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  the  frame  of  Louisa,  worn  out  by  an- 
xiety and  unnatural  strife,  seemed  unequal  to  the  con- 
flict of  nature.  It  came — the  hour  came — a  boy,  which 
seemed  the  miniature  of  Harrington,  was  ushered  into 
life. 

But  death  demanded  a  victim^the  destroyer  was 
triumphant  in  the  hour  of  pain,  and  Louisa  Harrington 
blessed  the  babe  of  her  bosom,  breathed  forth  a  prayer 
for  her  husband,  and  expired. 

It  was  then,  when  the  hour  was  past,  when  the  mo- 
ment had  flown  for  ever,  that  the  mound  which  anger 
had  raised  round  the  heart  of  Caleb  Nicholson  was 
broken  by  death.  He  flew  to  the  bed  of  his  daughter  j 
he  hung  over  her  lifeless  form,  he  tore  his  gray  locks, 
and  cursed  himself  for  his  barbarity.  It  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that  those  who  were  present  prevented  the 
wretched  childless  father  from  committing  self-destruc- 
tion. 

But  the  babe  ?  It  lived — and  Caleb,  as  he  clasped  it 
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in  his  arms  and  blessed  it,  determined  to  repay  the  off- 
spring for  the  ills  which  he  had  rendered  to  its  pa- 
rents. 

The  morning  of  interment  came.  The  once  bloom- 
ing form  of  the  youthful  bride  was  borne  to  the  se- 
pulchre, followed  by  every  inhabitant  of  the  little  vil- 
lage. The  group  of  followers,  when  bending  over  the 
grave,  formed  a  subject  for  the  purest  of  nature's 
painters.  Every  eye  was  dimmed  with  the  tear  of  sym- 
pathy }  the  old  and  the  young,  the  grave  and  the  gay, 
mourned  the  loss  of  her  who  had  been  their  playmate 
or  their  conductress. 

The  man  of  God  breathed  over  the  remains  of  mor- 
tality the  parting  prayer ;  the  grave  was  filled  up  with 
kindred  dust,  and  the  mourners  returned  to  their  se- 
veral homes,  impressed  with  the  scene  which  they  had 
witnessed,  and  filled  with  sorrow  that  one  so  young, 
so  lovely,  and  so  virtuous,  should  perish  in  the  spring 
of  existence. 

"  Oh  !  fair  as  the  sea-flower  close  to  thee  growing, 
IIow  light  was  thy  heart  till  love's  witchery  came/ 

Like  the  wind  of  the  south  o'er  a  summer  lute  blowing, 
And  hush'd  all  its  music  and  wither'd  its  fraaie." 


CHAPTER    IV. 


"  He  comes  at  last  in  sudden  loneliness, 

And  whence  they  know  not,  why  they  need  not  guess : 
They  more  might  marvel,  when  the  greeting's  o'er, 
Not  that  he  came,  but  came  not  long  before." 

At  the  Red  Lion,  the  only  public-house,  or  (as  the 
owner  styled  it)  inn,  in  the  village  of  Weascnham, 
abodt  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  wlicn  the  worthy 
Boniface  and  his  deputy,  the  pot-boy,  were  sociably 
taking  a  pint  of  "  half  and  half"  together,  a  post-chaise 
rolled  into  the  little  yard  at  the  side  of  the  house;,  and  a 
gentleman,  wrapped  in  a  travelling  cloak,  alighted  and 
entered  the  clean  sanded  parlour.  The  huinblc  and 
obsequious  landlord,  with  a  multiplicity  of  !x)ws,  fol- 
lowed his  new  guest,  who,  throwing  off  his  enveloping 
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cloak,  discovered  to  his  astonished  host  the  persou  of 
Arthur  Harrington.  With  breathless  anxiety  he  asked 
of  Louisa: — the  tale  of  death  was  told  him — told  him 
abruptly — his  eye  became  as  glazed — his  lip  was  pale — 
the  colour  of  his  cheek  faded  away — Arthur  Harrington 
became  as  a  statue,  pale — cold — and  motionless.  In  a 
distinct  though  hurried  voice  he  asked  for  the  grave— a 
guide  pointed  it  to  him — he  cautioned  him  to  secrecy, 
and  bade  him  leave  him.  The  host  was  also  silenced, 
and  none  others  knew  that  Arthur  had  returned  to  his 
birth-place. 

During  a  period  of  four  days  no  tidings  of  Harring- 
ton reached  the  astonished  publican.  On  the  fifth, 
when  the  two  lonely  tenants  of  Caleb's  cottage  were 
retiring  to  rest,  the  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open, 
and  a  pallid  emaciated  figure  staggered  in.  He  gazed 
anxiously  around  till  his  eye  met  the  sleeping  cherub  of 
the  departed  Louisa — he  threw  himself  beside  it.  Tears, 
the  first  which  he  had  shed  since  her  death,  fell  on  the 
face  of  the  slumbering  innocent — yet  it  slumbered  on.— 
"  My  sleep,"  said  the  stranger,  "  my  sleep  will  soon  be 
as  sound — as  undisturbed,"— Caleb  started — "  I  should 
know  thai  voice,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  sunk  beside 
Arthur.  "  I  should  know  that  voice,"  he  repeated,  as 
he  flung  himself  into  the  outstretched  arms  of  Harring- 
ton. "  Do  you — can  you  forgive  me  ? — Arthur— my  son 
— can  you  forgive  me,  wretch  that  I  am  r — for  it  was  / 
w-ho  killed  her — I  drove  her  from  my  door, — I  made 
her  an  outcast — I  destroyed  her,  and  the  curse  has 
fallen  on  mine  own  head,"  Harrington  shuddered — he 
paused — he  pressed  the  hand  of  Caleb  to  his  heart— he 
gazed  once  again  on  Iiis  sleeping  infant — he  would  have 
spoken — the  words  faded  on  his  lips — liis  head  sunk  on 
his  breast — a  slight  convulsion  passed  over  his  features 
— and  the  soul  of  Harrington,  the  once  gay  and  happy 
Harrington,  had  fled  for  ever. 

The  groans  of  Caleb,  the  piercing  screams  of  his 
alai;med  wife,  aroused  their  rustic  neighbours.  The 
minister  was  sent  for,  and  the  person  of  Harrington 
searched  to  discover  some  clue  to  his  unexpected  arrival. 
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A  paper  at  length  was  found ;  and,  standing  by  the 
corse  of  Arthur,  the  worthy  minister  read  to  Caleb 
Nicholson  the  narrative  of  the  ill-fated  youth. 

"  How  vain  are  the  visions  of  life  !  How  weak  are 
the  hopes  of  human-kind  !  A  moment  can  blast  the 
speculation  of  years, — a  second  destroy  the  fabric  of  a 
century,  I  came  the  minister  of  joy  to  cheer  the  heart 
that  had  loved  me  ;  I  came  the  messenger  of  happiness 
to  breathe  in  the  ear  of  afl'ection  the  gladdening  tale. 
But  that  heart  is  cold  and  still,  and  throbless — that  ear 
can  hear  not  the  breathing  of  love — the  eye  that  lias 
beamed  on  me — the  voice  that  has  sung  to  me — are  dim 
and  still  for  ever :  and  yet  there  is  a  spirit  beckoning 
me  away.  I  see  it  as  the  sun  sets — I  see  it  on  its  beam 
of  gold — I  sec  it  floating  on  the  gray  mist  of  evening, 
and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  it  ilics  before  me.  I 
come — spirit  of  the  dead — I  come — my  soul  is  linger- 
ing out  its  last  adieu — to  quit  this  world  for  ever.  But 
my  son — my  child — the  child  of  my  Louisa  shall  know 
the  tale  of  my  sorrows,  and  in  after  years  weep  for  ray 
memory. 

"  I  left  the  land  of  my  fathers  for  the  eastern  shores, 
to  seek  for  riches.  Tiie  vessel  floated  on  the  bosom  of 
the  deep,  and  England,  my  native  England,  faded  on 
njy  vision.  Yet  dreams  of  death  haunted  me,  and  the 
gloom  of  despair  insensilily  stole  over  my  soul.  I 
thought  of  the  young  defenceless  being  whom  I  had  left 
liehind  me,  and  my  heart  shuddered,  and  was  chill.  In 
this  mood  I  avoided  those  who,  like  myself,  were  bound 
for  the  Indian  clime.  In  the  day  I  gazed  on  the  reced- 
ing billow;  ill  the  stilly  night  I  thought  of  my  Louisa. 
Five  months  had  passed  over  mo,  and  we  still  floated  on 
the  waters  of  the  dcf-p  blue  sea.  In  another  \\v  hoped 
to  reach  the  ficstined  port,  and  all  hearts  were  joyful. 
Even  mine  expanded,  for  the  unchangeable  scene  of 
waters  was  sickening  and  satiating. 

"  It  was  a  dark  night;  I  was  resting  in  my  little 
couch,  and  thinking  of  the  days  gone  past,  when  I  felt 
a  sudden,  a  violent  .^hock — a  second — a  third, —  I  heard 
the  scream  of  horror — the  wild  cry  of  agony — the  hoarser 
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shouts  of  despair.  I  rushed  to  the  deck— it  was  a  sccue 
of  liorror — th'e  vessel  had  struck  on  a  rock — she  had 
bilged,  and  the  remorseless  waves  were  dashing  over 
us,  savagely  anticipating  their  prey.  I  heard  a  crash 
as  of  thunder — the  vessel  had  parted.  I  stood  on 
the  stern.  I  saw  it  reel  from  the  si)lintering  rock. 
I  saw  the  wide  waters  open  to  receive  it.  I  heard  one 
scream,  one  loud  and  piercing  scream — the  waters 
whelmed  us — the  wave  dashed  over  us — I  heard  the 
'  bubbling  cry  of  agony/  and  my  recollection  faded  be- 
fore the  horrors  of  the  scene. 

"  Returning  senses  found  me  on  a  lodging  of  the 
rock,  on  which  the  vessel  had  struck.  I  gazed  around ; 
.  I  thought  the  past  had  been  a  dream  ;  but  the  floating 
fragments  of  wreck,  the  pallid  and  sca-drcnched  bodies 
of  my  late  companions,  spoke  the  dread  reality.  On  a 
portion  of  the  vessel  near  me  I  still  saw  a  fellow- 
Nufferer  clinging,  and  buffeting,  but  alas  !  with  unequal 
force,  uilh  the  heavy  surge  around  him.  I  hesitated  not 
— 1  plunged  into  the  wave  to  succour  him.  He  sunk — I 
dived  after  him,  and  with  difficulty  bore  him  senseless 
to  the  rock.  Well  might  he  sink  !  he  was  a  lucre-loving 
wretch — his  girdle  was  heavy  with  gold — his  wealth 
had  borne  down  his  remaining  strength,  and  life  had 
been  bartered  for  wretched,  though  much  coveted  dross. 
1  wrung  from  his  hair  the  briny  element.  I  chafed  his 
temples,  and  the  companion  of  my  solitude  showed  re- 
turning life. — Father  of  Mercies  !  how  wonderful  art 
thou  in  thy  retribution  ! 

"  You,  Caleb  Nicholson,  will  hear  the  tale  of  hiy  sor- 
rows, and  you  will  remember  Henderson,  Alie  Hender- 
son, the  pretended  friend  of  my  father.  You  will  re- 
member the  man  whose  disappearance,  and  forfeiture  of 
l)ond  and  oath,  robbed  my  father  of  his  inheritance,  and 
sent  '  his  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.' — This 
wretched  culprit  was  the  man  /  saved !  I  sprung  from 
him  as  from  a  scorpion.  I  shrunk  from  his  polluting 
touch,  as  Irliough  it  were  the  adder's  sting.  Yet  I  gazed 
on  his  pale  cheek  ;  I  saw  his  half-closed  eye,  and  I  could 
not  curse  him  j— no !   not  even  he  who  had  deprived 
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me  of  father — of  home — of  all.  I  could  not  curse, 
though  he  lay  before  mc  with  the  wages  of  sin  in  his 
girdle. — They  were  the  wages  of  sin  and  oi  death.  Be- 
neath their  weight  had  he  sunk  until  outraged  nature 
gave  up  the  struggle.  Yet  in  the  moment  of  expiring 
life  he  knew  me — he  muttered  something  sounding  like 
repentance — he  threw  into  my  hand  the  cursed  wealth 
— he  trembled — I  held  his  head  upon  my  breast — he 
trembled  more — he  gave  a  shriek — a  fiendlike  sliriek — 
con\-ulsively  sprung  from  my  arms,  and  rolled  into  the 
yawning  depth  beneath.  I  heard  the  splash  of  the  wa- 
ters ;  I  saw  the  billowy  sepulchre  rent  in  twain  ;  it  re- 
ceived the  scarce  cold  body  of  the  criminal,  and  closed 
on  the  guilty  Henderson  for  ever. 

"  For  three  days  I  lived  on  the  food  cast  on  the  rock 
by  the  beating  waves.  On  the  fourth,  a  vessel  bound 
for  England  discerned  my  signal  of  distress,  and  brought 
me  off.  I  now  felt  Iiappy ;  I  had  recovered,  mira- 
culously recovered  wealth  :  tlie  wreck  of  others'  hopes 
had  been  the  fulfilment  of  mine.  I  vainly  thought  so 
then. — I  landed.once  more  on  my  native  shores  ;  I  came 
once  more  to  my  native  village  j  I  came,  and  I  found  it 
the  liome  of  death — destruction  !  !  she  is  gone  ! — she  is 
fled  for  ever! — no,  not  for  ever  ! — I  follow  her  !  Shade 
of  my  Louisa,  I  come — the  spirit  beckons  again — I  will 
not  pause — my  soul  expands  to  meet  her — but  my  boy? 
Caleb,  be  a  father  to  him — my  wealth  is  his  ;  guard  liim, 
Caleb,  guard  him  fi^r  the  memory  of  thy  departed  Louisa. 
Spirit  of  the  dead,  I  come." 

lieneath  a  small  tablet  of  stone,  iu  the  churchyard 
of  the  village  of  Wcascnham,  repose  the  remains  of 
Arthur  and  Louisa  Harrington.  The  rustic  villagers 
hallow  the  spot,  and  cherish  their  memory,  f^'id  the 
passing  stranger  listens  to  their  tale  of  sorrow,  and 
dropsa  sympathising  tear  at  their  misfortunes. 

J'vc/i'.t  Mcmazinc. 
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THE  HAUNTED  SHIPS. 


Though  my  mind's  not 


Iloodwink'd  with  rustic  marvels,  I  do  think 

There  are  more  things  in  the  grove,  the  air,  the  flood, 

Vea,  and  the  charnell'd  earth,  tlian  wliat  wise  man, 

^Vho  walks  so  proud  as  if  his  fonn  alone 

Fill'd  the  wide  temple  of  the  universe, 

"Will  let  a  frail  maid  say.     I'd  write  i'  the  creed 

O'  the  sagest  head  alive,  that  fearful  forms, 

Holy  or  reprobate,  do  page  men's  heels ; 

That  shapes,  too  horrid  for  our  gaze,  stand  o'er 

The  murderer's  dust,  and  for  revenge  glare  up, 

Even  till  the  stars  weep  fire  for  very  pity. 

Along  the  coast  of  Solvvay,  romantic  on  the  Scottish 
side,  with  its  woodlands,  and  bays,  and  cliffs,  and  head- 
lands ;  and  interesting  on  the  English  side,  with  its: 
many  beautiful  towns  with  their  shadows  on  the  water, 
rich  pastures,  safe  harbours,  and  numerous  ships ;  there 
still  linger  many  traditional  stories  of  a  maritime  nature, 
most  of  them  connected  with  superstitions  singularly 
wild  and  unusual.  To  the  curious  these  tales  afford  a 
rich  fund  of  entertainment,  from  the  many  diversities  of 
the  same  story  j  some  dry  and  barren,  and  stripped  of 
all  the  embellishments  of  poeti-y ;  others  dressed  out  in 
all  the  riches  of  a  superstitious  belief  and  haunted  ima- 
gination. In  this  they  resemble  the  inland  traditions  of 
the  peasants ;  but  many  of  the  oral  treasures  of  the 
Galwegian  or  the  Cumbrian  coast  have  the  stamp  of 
the  Dane  and  the  Norsemen  upon  them,  and  claim  but 
a  remote  or  faint  affinity  with  the  legitimate  legends  of 
Caledonia.  Something  like  a  rude  prosaic  outline  of 
several  of  the  most  noted  of  the  northern  ballads,  the 
adventures  and  depredations  of  the  old  ocean  kings, 
still  lends  life  to  the  evening  tale  j  and,  among  others, 
the  story  of  the  Haunted  Ships  is  still  popular  among 
tlic  maritime  peasantry. 

One  fine  harvest  evening  I  went  on  board  the  shallop 
of  Richard  Faulder,  of  Allanbayj  and,  committing  our- 
selves to  the  waters,  we  allowed  a  srentle  wind  from  the 
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east  to  waft  us  at  its  pleasure  towards  the  Scottish  coast. 
We  passed  the  sharp  promontory  of  Siddick  ;  and  skirt- 
ing the  land  within  a  stone  cast,  glided  along  the  shore 
till  we  came  within  sight  of  the  ruined  Abbey  of  Sweet- 
heart. The  green  mountain  of  Crieffell  ascended  beside 
us  J  and  the  bleat  of  the  flocks  from  its  summit,,  to- 
gether with  the  winding  of  the  evening  horn  of  the 
reapers,  came  softened  into  something  like  music  over 
land  and  sea.  We  pushed  our  sliallop  into  a  deep  and 
wooded  bay,  and  sat  silently  looking  on  the  serene 
beauty  of  the  place.  The  moon  glimmered  in  her  rising 
through  the  tall  shafts  of  the  pines  of  Caerlavcrock,  and 
the  sky,  with  scarce  a  cloud,  showered  do\\n  on  wood, 
and  headland,  and  bay  the  twinkling  beams  of  a  thou- 
sand stars,  rendering  every  object  visible.  The  tide 
too  was  coming  with  that  swift  and  silent  swell  ob- 
ser^•able  when  the  wind  is  gentle ;  the  woody  curves 
along  the  land  were  filling  with  the  flood  till  it  touched 
the  green  branches  of  the  drooping  trees ;  while  in  the 
centre  current  the  roll  and  the  plunge  of  a  thousand 
pellocks  told  to  the  experienced  fishermen  that  salmon 
were  abundant.  As  we  looked,  we  saw  an  old  man 
emerging  from  a  path  that  winded  to  the  shore  through 
a  grove  of  doddered  hazel  ;  he  carried  a  halve-net  on  his 
back,  while  behind  him  came  a  girl,  bearing  a  small  har- 
poon, with  which  the  fishers  are  remarkably  dexterous  in 
striking  their  prey.  The  scnirtr  seated  himself  on  a 
larire  gray  stone  which  overlooked  the  bay,  laid  aside 
Lis  bonnet,  and  submitted  his  bosom  aTid  neck  to  the 
refreshing  sea  breeze;  and  taking  liis  harpoon  from  his 
attendant,  sat  witli  the  gravity  and  composure  of  a 
spirit  of  the  flood,  with  his  ministering  nymph  lieliind 
him.  W^e  pushed  our  shnllop  tf)  the  shore,  and  soon 
stood  at  their  side.  "  This  is  old  Mark  Macmoran,  the 
mariner,  with  his  grand-d.Tiightcr  Barbara,"  said  liichard 
Fauldcr,  in  a  Avhisper  that  had  something  of  fear  in  it ; 
"  he  knows  every  creek,  and  cavern,  and  (piicksand  in 
Solway, — haa  seen  the  spectre  hound  that  liaunts  the 
Isle  of  Man;  has  lieard  him  bark,  and  at  every  bark  lias 
seen   a  ship  sink;   and  lie  has  sfcn,  too,  the  hanntcfl 
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ships  in  full  sail ;  and,  if  all  talcs  be  true,  he  has  sailed 
in  them  himself  j — he's  an  awful  person."  Though  I 
perceived  in  the  communication  of  my  friend  something 
<if  the  superstition  of  the  sailor,  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  common  rumour  had  made  a  happy  choice  in 
singling  out  old  Mark  to  maintain  her  intercourse  with 
the  invisible  world.  His  hair,  which  seemed  to  have 
refused  all  intercourse  with  the  comb,  hung  matted 
upon  his  shoulders  ;  a  kind  of  mantle,  or  rather  blanket, 
pinned  with  a  wooden  skewer  round  his  neck,  fell  mid- 
leg  down,  concealing  all  his  nether  garments  as  far  as  a 
pair  of  hose,  darned  with  yarn  of  all  conceivable  colours, 
and  a  pair  of  shoes,  patched  and  repaired  till  nothing  of 
tlie  original  structure  remained,  and  clasped  on  liis  feet 
M'ith  two  massy  silver  buckles.  If  the  dress  of  the  old 
man  was  rude  and  sordid,  that  of  his  grand-daughter 
was  gay,  and  even  rich.  She  wore  a  boddice  of  fine 
wool,  wrought  round  the  bosom  with  alternate  leaf  and 
lily,  and  a  kirtle  of  the  same  fabric,  which,  almost 
touching  her  white  and  delicate  ankle,  showed  her 
snoAvy  feet  so  fairy-light  and  round  that  they  scarcely 
seemed  to  touch  the  grass  where  she  stood.  Her  hair, 
a  natural  ornament  which  noman  seeks  much  to  im- 
prove, was  a  bright  glossy  brown,  and  encumbered 
rather  than  adorned  with  a  snood,  set  thick  with 
marine  productions,  among  which  the  small  clear  pearl 
found  in  the  Solway  was  conspicuous.  Nature  had 
not  trusted  to  a  handsome  shape,  and  a  sylph-like 
air,  for  young  Barbara's  influence  over  the  heart  of 
mauj  but  had  bestowed  a  pair  of  large  bright  blue 
eyes,  swimming  in  liquid  light,  so  full  of  love,  and 
p-entleness,  and  joy,  that  all  the  sailors  from  Annan- 
water  to  far  Saint  Bees  acknowledged  their  power,  and 
sung  songs  about  the  bonnie  lass  of  Mark  Macmoran. 
She  stood  holding  a  small  gaff-hook  of  polished  steel  in 
her  hand,  and  seemed  not  dissatisfied  with  the  glances 
I  bestowed  on  her  from  time  to  time,  and  which  I  held 
more  than  requited  by  a  single  glance  of  those  eyes  which 
retained  so  many  capricious  hearts  in  subjection. 

The  tide,  though  rapidly  augmenting,  had  not  yet 
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filled  the  bay  at  our  feet.     The  moon  now  streamed 
fairly  over  the  tops  of  Caerlaverock  pines,  and  showed 
the  expanse  of  ocean  dimpling  and  swelling,  on  which 
sloops  and  shallops  came  dancing,   and  displaying  at 
every  turn  their  extent  of  white  sail  against  the  beam 
of  the  moon.    I  looked  on  old  Mark,  the  mariner,  who, 
seated  motionless  on  his  gray  stone,  kept  his  eye  fixed 
on  the  increasing  waters  with  a  look  of  seriousness  and 
sorrow  in  which  I  saw  little  of  the  calculating  spirit  of 
a  mere  fisherman.     Tiiough  he  looked  on  the  coming 
tide,  his  eyes  seemed  to  dwell  particularly  on  the  black 
and  decayed  hulls  of  two  vessels,  which,  half  immersed 
in  the  quicksand,  still  addressed  to  every  heart  a  tale  of 
sliipwreck  and  desolation.  The  tide  wheeled  and  foamed 
around  them  j  and  creeping  inch  by  inch  up  the  side,  at 
last  fairly  threw  its  waters  over  the  top,  and  a  long  and 
hollow  eddy  showed  the  resistance  which  the  liquid  ele- 
ment received.    The  moment  they  were  fairly  buried  in 
the  water,  the  old  man  clasped  his  hands  together,  and 
said,  "  Blessed  be  the  tide  that  will  break  over  and  bury 
ye  for  ever  !     Sad  to  mariners,  and  sorrowful  to  maids 
and  mothers,  has  the  time  been  you  have  choked  u]) 
this  deep  and  bonnie  bay.     For  evil  were  you  sent,  and 
for  evil  have  you  continued.     Every  season  finds  from 
you  its  song  of  sorrow,  and  wail,  its  funeral  processions, 
and  its  shrouded  corses.     Woe  to  tl»e  land  where  the- 
wood  grew  that  made  ye!  Cursed  lie  the  axe  that  hewed 
ye  on  the  mountains,  tlie  hands  that  joined  ye  together, 
the  bay  that  ye  first  swam  in,  and  the  m  ind  that  wafted 
ye  here  !  Seven  times  have  ye  put  my  life  in  peril,  three 
fair  sons  have  ye  8wc|)t  from  my  side,  and  two  bonnie 
grand-bairns  J   and  now,  even  now,  your  waters  foam 
and  flash  for  my  destruction,  did  I  venture  my  infirm 
limbs  in  quest  of  food  in  your  deadly  bay.     1  sec  by 
that  rij)jde  and  that  foam,  and  hear  hy  the  sound  and 
singing  of  the  surge,  tliat  ye  yearn  for  another  victim, 
but  it  shall  not  be  me  nor  mine."     Even  as  the  old 
mariner  addressed  himself  to  the  wrecked  ships,  a  youni^ 
man  appeared  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bay,  iiold- 
ing  his  halvc-net  in  his  hand,  and  hastenint;  in*"  *'" 
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current.  Mark  rose,  and  shouted,  and  waved  him  back 
from  ,1  j)lace  which,  to  a  person  unacquainted  with  the 
(laiigcrs  of  the  bay,  real  and  superstitious,  seemed  suf- 
ficiently perilous  :  his  grand-daughter  too  added  her 
voice  to  his,  and  waved  her  white  hands ;  but  the  more 
they  strove  tlie  faster  advanced  the  peasant  till  he  stood 
to  his  middle  in  the  water,  while  the  tide  increased  every 
moment  in  depth  and  strength,  "  Andrew,  Andrew," 
cried  the  young  woman,  in  a  voice  quavering  with 
emotion,  "  turn,  turn,  I  tell  you :  O  the  ships,  the 
haunted  ships  !"  but  the  appearance  of  a  fine  run  of 
fish  had  more  influence  with  the  peasant  than  the  voice 
of  l)onnie  Barbara,  and  forward  he  dashed,  net  in  hand. 
In  a  moment  he  was  borne  off  his  feet,  and  mingled  like 
foam  with  the  water,  and  hurried  towards  the  fatal 
eddies  which  whirled  and  roared  round  the  sunken 
ships.  But  he  was  a  powerful  young  man,  and  an  expert 
swimmer  ;  he  seized  on  one  of  the  projecting  ribs  of  the 
nearest  hulk,  and  clinging  to  it  with  the  grasp  of  de- 
spair, uttered  yell  after  yell,  sustaining  himself  against 
the  prodigious  rush  of  the  current.  From  a  shceling  of 
turf  and  straw,  within  the  pitch  of  a  bar  from  the  spot 
where  we  stood,  came  out  an  old  woman  bent  with 
age,  and  leaning  on  a  crutch.  "  I  hear  the  voice  of  that 
lad  Andrew  Lammie  :  can  the  chield  be  drowning  that 
he  skirls  sae  uncannilie  ?"  said  the  old  woman,  seating 
herself  on  the  ground,  and  looking  earnestly  at  the 
water.  "  Ou  aye,"  she  continued,  "  he's  doomed,  he's 
doomed ;  heart  and  hand  can  never  save  him ;  boats, 
ropes,  and  man's  strength  and  wit,  all  vain  !  vain!  he's 
doomed,  he's  doomed  !"  By  this  time,  1  had  thrown 
myself  into  the  shallop,  followed  reluctantly  by  Richard 
Faulder,  over  whose  courage  and  kindness  of  heart 
superstition  had  great  power ;  and  with  one  push  from 
the  shore,  and  some  exertion  in  skulling,  we  came 
within  a  quoit-cast  of  the  unfortunate  fisherman.  He 
stayed  not  to  profit  by  our  aid  ;  for  when  he  perceived 
us  near,  lie  uttered  a  piercing  shriek  of  joy,  and  bounded 
towards  us  through  tlie  agitated  element  the  full  length 
of  an  oar.    I  saw  him  for  a  second  on  the  surface  of  the 
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water ;  but  the  eddying  current  sucked  him  down  ;   and 
all  I  ever  beheld  of  him  again  was  his  hand  held  above 
the  flood,  and  clutching  in  agony  at  some  imaginary 
aid.     I  sat  gazing  in  horror  on  the  vacant  sea  before 
us  :  but  a  breathing-time  before,  a  human  being,  full 
of  youth,  and  strength,  and  hope,  was  there :  his  cries 
were  still  ringing  iu  my  ears  and  echoing  in  the  woods; 
and  now  nothing  was  seen  or  heard  save  the  turbulent 
expanse  of  water,  and  the  sound  of  its  chafing  on  the 
shores.     We  pushed  back  our  shallop,  and  resumed  our 
station  on  the  cliff  beside  the  old  mariner  and  his  de- 
scendant.    "  A\'herefure  sought   ye  to  peril  your  own 
lives  fruitlessly?"  said  Mark,  "in  attempting  to  save 
the  doomed.    Whoso  touches  those  infernal  ships  never 
survives  to  tell  the  talc.    Woe  to  the  man  who  is  found 
nigh  them  at  midnight  when  the  tide  has  subsided  and 
they  arise  in  their  former  l>cauty,  with  forecastle,  and 
deck,  and  sail,  and  pennon,  and  shroud.     Then  is  seen 
the  streaming  of  lights  along  the  water  from  their  cabiu 
windows,  and  then  is  heard  the  sound  of  mirth  and  the 
clamour  of  tongues,  and  the  infernal  whoop  and  halloo, 
and  tong,  ringing  far  and  wide.     AVoe  to  the  man  wlio 
comes  uigh  them  !"  To  all  this  my  AUanbay  companion 
listened  with  a  breathless  attention.     1  felt  something 
touched  with  a  superstition  to  which  I  partly  believed 
I  ha<l  seen  one  victim  offered  up;  and  I  incjuired  of  the 
old  mariner,  "  How  and  when  came  these  haunted  ships 
there?  To  mc  tliey  seem  but  the  melancholy  relics  of 
some  uuhaj)py  voyagers,  and  much  more  likely  to  warn 
people  to  shun  destruction,  tlian  entice  and  delude  them 
to  it."    "And  so,"  saidtlie  old  man  with  a  smile,  which 
had  more  of  sorrow  in  it  than  of  mirth,  "  and  so,  young 
man,  these  black  and  sliattercd  liulks  seem  to  tlie  eye 
of  tlic  nmltitiide.     J}nt  things  arc  not  what  they  seera  ; 
tliat  water,  a  kind  and  ronvenient  servant  to  the  wants 
of  man,  which  seems  so  smooth,  and  so  dimpling,  and 
so  gentle,  has  swallowed  up  a  human  soul  even  now; 
and  the  place  whicli  it  covers,  so  fair  and  so  level,  is  a 
faithless  (piicksaiul,  out  of  which  none  escape.     Things 
are  otherwise  thaa  they  seem.     Had  you  lived  as  long 
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as  I  have  liad  the  sorrow  to  live  3  had  you  seen  the 
storms,  and  braved  the  perils,  and  endured  the  dis- 
tresses which  have  befallen  me  ;  had  you  sat  gazing  out 
on  the  dreary  ocean  at  midnight  on  a  haunted  coast ; 
had  you  seen  comrade  after  comrade,  brother  after 
brother,  and  son  after  son,  swept  away  by  the  merciless 
ocean  from  your  very  side  j  had  you  seen  tiie  shapes  of 
friends,  doomed  to  the  wave  and  the  quicksand,  appear- 
ing to  you  in  the  dreams  and  the  visions  of  the  night  j 
then  would  your  mind  liave  been  prepared  for  crediting 
the  maritime  legends  of  mariners  ;  and  the  two  haunted 
Danish  ships  would  have  had  their  terrors  for  you,  as 
they  have  for  all  who  sojourn  on  this  coast.  Of  the 
time  and  the  cause  of  their  destruction  I  know  nothing 
certain  :  they  have  stood  as  you  have  seen  them  for  un- 
counted time ;  and  while  all  other  ships  wrecked  on 
this  unhappy  coast  have  gone  to  pieces,  and  rotted,  and 
sunk  away  in  a  few  years,  these  two  haunted  hulks  have 
neither  sunk  in  the  quicksand,  nor  has  a  single  spar  on 
board  been  displaced.  Maritime  legend  says,  that  two 
ships  of  Denmark  having  had  permission,  for  a  time,  to 
work  deeds  of  darkness  and  dolour  on  the  deep,  weje  at 
last  condemned  to  the  whirlpool  and  the  sunken  rock,  and 
were  wrecked  in  this  bonuie  bay,  as  a  sign  to  seamen 
to  be  gentle  and  devout.  The  night  when  they  were 
lost  was  a  harvest  evening  of  uucommon  mildness  and 
beauty:  the  sun  had  newly  set;  the  moon  came  brighter 
and  brighter  out ;  and  the  reapers,  laying  their  sickles 
at  the  root  of  the  standing  corn,  stood  on  rock  and  bank, 
looking  at  the  increasing  magnitude  of  the  waters,  for 
sea  and  land  were  visible  from  Saint  Bees  to  Barnhourie. 
The  sails  of  tuo  vessels  were  soou  seen  bent  for  the 
Scottish  coast ;  and,  with  a  speed  outrunning  the 
swiftest  ship,  they  approached  the  dangerous  quicksands 
and  headland  of  Borranpoint.  On  the  deck  of  the  fore- 
most ship  not  a  living  soul  was  seen,  or  shape,  unless 
something  in  darkness  and  form  resembling  a  human 
shadow  could  be  called  a  shape,  which  flitted  from  ex- 
tremity to  extremity  of  the  ship,  with  tlie  appearance 
of  trimming  the  sails  and  directing  the  vessel's  course. 
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But  the  decks  of  its  companion  were  crowded  with 
liuman  shapes  3  the  captain,  and  mate,  and  sailor,  and 
cabin  boy,  all  seemed  there ;  and  from  them  the  sound 
of  mirth  and  minstrelsy  echoed  over  land  and  water. 
The  coast  which  they  skirted  along  was  one  of  extreme 
danger ;  and  the  reapers  shouted  to  warn  them  to  be- 
ware of  sand-bank  and  rock  ;  l)ut  of  this  friendly  counsel 
no  notice  was  taken,  except  that  a  large  and  famished 
dos,  which  sat  on  the  prow,  answered  every  shout  with 
a  long,  loud,  and  melancholy  howl.  Tlie  deep  sand- 
bank of  Carsethorn  was  expected  to  arrest  the  career  of 
these  desperate  navigators  j  but  they  passed,  with  the 
celerity  of  waterfowl,  over  an  obstruction  which  had 
wrecked  many  pretty  ships. 

"Old  men  shook  their  heads  and  departed,  saying, 
'  We  have  seen  the  fiend  sailing  in  a  bottomless  ship; 
let  us  go  home  and  pray:'  but  one  young  and  wilful 
man  said,  '  Fiend  !  I'll  warraiit  it's  nae  ftcnd,  but  douce 
Janet  Withershins,  the  witch,  holding  a  carouse  with 
some  of  her  Cumberland  cummers,  and  mickle  red  wine 
will  be  spilt  atween  them.  Dod,  I  would  gladly  have  n 
toothfu' !  I'll  warrant  it's  nanc  o'  your  cauld  sour  slac- 
watcr  like  a  bottle  of  Bailie  Skrinkie's  port,  but  right 
drap-o'-my-iieart's-blood  stuff  that  Avould  waken  a  ]>udy 
out  of  tiieir  last  linen.  I  wonder  where  tlie  cummers 
will  anchor  their  craft?'  'And  I'll  vow,'  said  another 
rustic,  '  the  wine  they  qualT  is  none  of  your  visionary 
drink,  such  as  a  droutliic  body  lias  dished  out  to  lii; 
lips  in  a  dream  ;  nor  is  it  shadowy  and  unsubstantial 
like  the  vessels  they  sail  in,  which  are  made  out  oi  ;. 
cockle-shell  or  a  cast-o(T-slipper,  or  the  paring  of  a  sea- 
man's right  thumb-nail.  1  once  got  n  hansel  out  of  a 
witch's  (|uaigh  myself, — auld  Marion  Matliers  of  l^nstie- 
foot,  whom  they  tried  to  bury  in  the  auld  kirk-yard  of 
Dunscorc,  but  the  cummer  raise  as  fast  as  they  laid  her 
down,  and  nae  where  else  would  she  lie  but  in  the  br)nnie 
green  kirk-yard  of  Kier,  among  douce  and  sponsible 
fowk.  So  I'll  vow  that  the  wine  of  a  witch's  cup  is  as 
fell  lifjuor  as  ever  did  a  kindly  turn  to  a  poor  nian's 
heart ;  and  be  they  fieiuls  or  be  tliey  witches,  if  they  have 
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red  nine  astcer,  I'll  risk  a  droukct  sark  for  ae  glorious 
tout  out.'  '  Silence,  yc  sinners,'  said  the  minister's  son 
of  a  neighbouring  parish,  who  united  in  his  own  person 
liis  father's  lack  of  devotion  with  his  mother's  love  of 
liquor.  '  AVhisht ! — speak  as  if  ye  had  the  fear  of  some- 
thing holy  before  ye.  Let  the  vessels  run  their  own 
way  to  destruction :  who  can  stay  the  eastern  wind, 
and  the  current  of  the  Solway  sea  ?  I  can  fintl  ye  scrip- 
ture warrant  for  that :  so  let  them  try  their  strength  on 
Blawhooly  rocks,  and  their  might  on  the  broad  quick- 
sand. There  's  a  surf  running  there  would  knock  the 
ribs  together  of  a  galley  built  by  the  imps  of  the  pit, 
and  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  Bonnilie 
and  bravely  they  sail  away  there  ;  but  before  the  blast 
blows  by  they'll  be  wrecked ;  and  red  wine  and  strong 
l)randy  will  be  as  rife  as  dyke-water,  and  we'll  drink 
the  health  of  bonnic  Bell  Blackness  out  of  her  left-foot 
slipper.'  The  speech  of  the  young  profligate  was  ap- 
plauded by  several  of  his  comj^anions,  and  away  they 
ilew  to  the  bay  of  Blawhooly,  from  whence  they  never 
returned.  The  two  vessels  were  observed  all  at  once 
to  stop  in  the  bosom  of  the  bay,  on  the  spot  where  their 
hulls  now  appear:  the  mirth  and  the  minstrelsy  waxed 
louder  than  ever  5  and  the  forms  of  maidens,  with  in- 
struments of  music  and  wine-cups  in  their  hands, 
thronged  the  decks.  A  boat  was  lowered ;  and  the 
same  shadowy  pilot  who  conducted  the  ships  made  it 
start  towards' the  shore  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
and  its  head  knocked  against  the  bank  where  the  four 
voun"-  men  stood,  who  longed  for  the  unblest  drink. 
They  leaped  in  with  a  laugh,  and  with  a  laugh  were 
they  welcomed  on  deck ;  wine-cups  were  given  to  each, 
and  as  they  raised  them  to  their  lips  the  vessels  melted 
away  beneath  their  feet ;  and  one  loud  shriek,  mingled 
with  laughter  still  louder,  was  heard  over  land  and 
water  for  many  miles.  Nothing  more  was  heard  or 
seen  till  the  morning,  when  the  crowd  who  came  to 
the  beach  saw  with  fear  and  wonder  the  two  Haunted 
Ships,  such  as  they  now  seem,  masts  and  tackle  gone ; 
nor  mark,  nor  sign,  by  which  their  name,  country,  or 
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destination  could  be  known,  was  left  remaining.  Such 
is  the  tradition  of  the  mariners ;  and  its  truth  has  been 
attested  by  many  families  whose  sons  and  whose  fathers 
have  beeu'drowned  in  the  haunted  bay  of  Blawhooly." 

"And  trow  ye,"  said  the  old  woman,  who,  attracted 
from  her  hut  by  the  drowning  cries  of  the  young  fisher- 
man, had  remained  an  auditor  of  the  mariner's  legend, 
"  And  trow  ye,  Mark  Macmoran,  that  tlie  tale  of  the 
Haunted  Ships  is  done  r  I  can  say  no  to  that.  Mickle 
have  mine  ears  heard ;  but  more  mine  eyes  have  wit- 
nessed since  I  came  to  dwell  in  this  humble  home  by 
the  side  of  the  deep  sea.  1  mind  the  night  weel :  it 
was  on  Hallowmass  eve :  the  nuts  were  cracked,  the 
apples  were  ate,  and  spell  and  charm  were  tried  at 
my  fire-side;  till,  wearied  Avith  diving  into  the  dark 
waves  of  futurity,  the  lads  and  lasses  fairly  took  to  the 
more  visible  blessings  of  kind  words,  tender  clasps,  and 
gentle  courtship.  Soft  words  in  a  maiden's  ear,  and  a 
kindlie  kiss  o'  her  lip,  were  old  world  matters  to  me, 
Mark  Macmoran  ;  thoiii;h  I  mean  not  to  say  that  I  have 
been  free  of  the  folly  of  daunering  and  daflin  with  a 
youth  in  my  day,  and  keeping  trystc  with  him  in  dark 
and  lonely  places.  However,  as  I  say,  these  times  of 
enjoyment  were  passed  and  gone  with  me ;  the  mair's 
the  pity  that  pleasure  should  (ly  sae  fast  away— and  as 
I  could  iiae  make  sj)ort  I  thought  1  should  not  mar  any; 
so  out  I  sauntered  into  the  fresh  cold  air,  and  sat  down 
beliind  that  old  oak,  and  looked  abroad  on  the  wide  sea. 
I  had  my  ain  sad  thoughts,  ye  may  think,  at  the  time: 
it  was  in  that  very  i)ay  my  t)lythe  good-man  perished, 
with  seven  more  in  his  company, — and  on  that  very 
bank  where  ye  see  the  waves  leaping  and  foaming,  I 
saw  seven  stately  corses  strcekcd,  hut  the  dearest  was 
the  eighth.  It  was  a  vvoefid  sight  to  me,  a  widow,  with 
foiir  boniiie  i)oys,  with  nought  to  support  them  hut  these 
twa  hands,  and  (Jod's  blessing  ami  a  cow's  grass.  I  have 
never  liked  to  live  out  of  sight  of  this  hay  since  that 
time;  and  mony's  the  moonlight  night  I  sit  looking  on 
these  watery  mountains  and  these  waste  shores  ;  it  does 
my  heart  good,  whatever  it  may  do  to  my  head.     So  yc 
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see  it  was  Hallowniass  night  j  and  looking  on  sea  and 
land  sat  I ;  and  my  lieart  wandering  to  other  thoughts 
soon  made  mc  forget  my  youthful  company  at  hame.  It 
might  be  near  the  hovve  hour  of  the  night :  the  tide  was 
making,  and  its  singing  brought  strange  old  world  stories 
with  it ;  and  I  thought  on  the  dajigcrs  that  sailors  en- 
dure, the  fates  they  meet  with,  and  the  fearful  forms 
they  see.  My  own  biythe  good-man  had  seen  sights 
that  made  him  grave  enough  at  times,  though  he  aye 
tried  to  laugh  them  away.  Awecl,  atwecn  that  very 
rock  aneath  us  and  the  coming  tide,  I  saw,  or  thought 
I  saw — for  the  tale  is  so  dream-like  that  the  whole  might 
pass  for  a  vision  of  the  night — I  saw  the  form  of  a  man  : 
his  plaid  was  gray;  his  face  was  gray;  and  his  hair, 
which  hung  low  down  till  it  nearly  came  to  the  middle 
of  his  hack,  was  as  white  as  the  white  sea-foam.  He 
began  to  howk  and  dig  under  the  bank ;  an'  God  be  near 
me,  thought  I,  this  maun  be  the  unblessed  spirit  of  auld 
Adam  Gowdgowpin,  the  miser,  who  is  doomed  to  dig  for 
shipwrecked  treasure,  and  count  how  many  millions  are 
hidden  for  ever  from  man's  enjoyment.  The  form  found 
something  which  in  shape  and  hue  seemed  a  left-foot 
slipper  of  brass ;  so  do\vn  to  the  tide  he  marched,  and 
placing  it  on  the  water,  whirled  it  thrice  round  ;  and  the 
infernal  slipper  dilated  at  every  turn,  till  it  became  a 
bonnie  barge  with  its  sails  bent,  and  on  board  leaped 
the  form  and  scudded  swiftly  away.  He  came  to  one  of 
the  Haunted  Ships ;  and  striking  it  with  his  oar,  a  fair 
ship,  with  mast,  and  canvas,  and  mariners,  started  up  : 
he  touched  the  other  Haunted  Ship,  and  produced  the 
like  transformation  ;  and  aivay  the  three  spectre  ships 
bounded,  leaving  a  track  of  fire  behind  them  on  the 
billows  which  was  long  unextinguished.  Now  was  nae 
that  a  bonnie  and  a  fearful  sight  to  see  beneath  the  light 
of  the  Hallowmass  moon?  But  the  tale  is  far  frae 
finished ;  for  mariners  say,  that  once  a  year,  on  a  cer- 
tain night,  if  ye  stand  on  the  Borranpoint,  ye  will  see 
the  infernal  shallops  coming  snoring  through  the  Sol- 
way;  ye  will  hear  the  same  laugh,  and  song,  and  mirth, 
and  minstrelsy,  which  our  ancestors  heard ;  see  them 
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bound  over  the  sand-banks  and  sunken  rocks  like  sea- 
gulls, cast  their  anchor  in  Blawhooly  bay,  while  the 
shadowy  figure  lowers  down  the  boat,  and  augments 
their  numbers  with  the  four  unhappy  mortals  to  whose 
memory  a  stone  stands  in  the  kirk-yard,  with  a  sinking 
ship  and  a  shoreless  sea  cut  upon  it.  Then  the  spectre 
ships  vanish,  and  the  drowning  shriek  of  mortals,  and 
the  rejoicing  laugh  of  fiends  are  heard,  and  the  old  hulls 
are  left  as  a  memorial  that  the  old  spiritual  kingdom 
has  not  departed  from  the  earth.  But  I  maun  away, 
and  trim  ray  little  cottage  fire,  and  make  it  burn  and 
blaze  up  bonuic,  to  warm  the  crickets,  and  my  cold  and 
crazy  bones,  that  maun  soon  be  laid  ancath  the  green 
sod  in  the  eerie  kirk-yard."  And  away  the  old  dame 
tottered  to  her  cottage,  secured  tlic  door  on  the  inside, 
and  soon  the  heartli-flamc  was  seen  to  glimmer  ^nd 
gleam  through  key-hole  and  window. 

"  I'll  tell  ye  what,"  said  the  old  mariner,  in  a  sub- 
dued tone,  and  with  a  shrewd  and  suspicious  glance  of 
his  eye  after  the  old  sibyl,  "  it's  a  word  that  may  not 
very  well  be  uttered,  but  there  are  many  mistakes  made 
in  evening  stories  if  old  Moll  Moray  tiiere,  where  she 
lives,  knows  not  mickle  more  than  she  is  willing  to  tell 
of  the  Haunti'd  Ships  and  their  unhallowed  mariners. 
She  lives  cannilio  and  (piietly ;  no  one  knows  how  she 
is  fed  or  supported ;  but  her  dress  is  aye  whole,  her 
cottage  ever  smokes,  and  her  table  lacks  neither  of 
wine,  white  and  red,  nor  of  fowl  and  fish,  and  white 
bread  and  brf)wn.  It  was  a  dear  scoff  to  Jock  Matheson, 
when  he  called  old  Moll  the  uncannie  carline  of  Blaw- 
hooly :  his  boat  ran  rciund  and  round  in  the  centre  of 
the  Solway, — every  body  s.aid  it  was  enchanted, — and 
down  it  went  head  foremost  :  and  had  nac  Jock  been  a 
swimmer  cpial  to  a  sheldrake  he  would  have  fed  the 
fish  J — i)ut  I'll  warrant  it  sobered  the  lad's  speech;  and 
be  never  reckoned  himself  safe  till  he  made  auld  Moll 
the  present  of  a  new  kirtlc  and  a  stone  of  cheese.  " 
"  (>  father,"  said  his  grand-daui;hter  Barl)ara,  "  yc 
surely  wrong  j;oor  old  Mary  Moray  :  what  u.se  could  it 
be  to  ati  old  woman  like  her,  who  has  no  wrongs  to  re- 
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dress,  no  malice  to  work  out  against  mankind,  and  no- 
thing to  seek  of  enjoyment  save  a  cannie  hour  and  a 
quiet  grave — what  use  could  the  fellowship  of  fiends 
and  the  communion  of  evil  spirits  be  to  her  ?  I  know 
Jenny  Primrose  puts  rowan-tree  above  the  door-head 
when  she  sees  old  Mary  coming  ;   I  know  the  good  wife 
of  Kittlcnakot  wears  rowan-berry  leaves  in  tlic  head- 
band of  her  blue  kirtle,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  averting 
the  unsonsie  glance  of  Mary's  right  ee;   and  I  know 
that  the  old  laird  of  Burntroutwater  drives  his  seven 
cows  to  their  pasture  with  a  wand  of  witch-tree,  to 
keep  Mary  from  milking  them.     But  what  has  all  that 
to  do  with  haunted  shallops,  visionary  mariners,  and 
bottomless  boats  ?    I  have  heard  myself  as  pleasant  a 
tale  about  the  Haunted  Ships  and  their  unworldly  crews 
as  any  one  would  wish  to  hear  in  a  winter  evening.    It 
was  told  to  me  by  young  Benjie  Macharg,  one  summer 
night,  sitting  on  Abrigland  bank  :  the  lad  intended  a 
sort  of  love  meeting ;   but  all  that  he  could  talk  of  was 
about  smearing  sheep  and  shearing  sheep,  and  of  the 
wife  which  the  Norway  elves  of  the  Haunted  Ships 
made  for  his  uncle  Sandie  Macharg.     And  I  siiall  tell 
ye  the  tale  as  the  honest  lad  told  it  to  me.     Alexander 
Macharg,  besides  being  the  laird  of  three  acres  of  peat- 
moss, two  kale  gardens,  and  the  owner  of  seven  good 
milch  cows,  a  pair  of  horses,  and  six  pet  sheep,  was  the 
husband  of  one  of  the   handsomest  women   in   seven 
parishes.     Many  a  lad  sighed  the  day  he  was  brided  j 
and  a  Nightsdale  laird  and  two  Annandale  moorland 
farmers  drank  themselves  to  their  last  linen,  as  well  as 
their  last  shilling,  through  sorrow  for  her  loss.     But 
married  was  the  dame  ;   and  home  she  was  carried,  to 
bear  rule  over  her  home  and  her  husband,  as  an  honest 
woman  should.     Now  ye  maun  ken  that   though  the 
flesh  and  blood  lovers  of  Alexander's  bonnie  wife  all 
ceased  to  love  and  to  sue  her  after  she  became  another's, 
there  were  certain  admirers  who  did  not  consider  their 
claim  at  all  abated  or  their  hopes  lessened  by  the  kirk's 
famous  obstacle  of  matrimony.     Ye  have  heard  how  the 
devout  minister  of  Tinwald  Ijad  a  fair  son  carried  away. 
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and  bedded  against  his  liking  to  an  iinchristened  bride, 
whom  the  elves  and  the  fairies  provided  :  ye  have  heard 
how  the  bonnie  bride  of  the  drunken  laird'  of  Soukitup 
was  stolen  by  the  fairies  out  at  the  back-window  of  the 
bridal  chamber,  the  time  the  bridegroom  was  groping 
his  way  to  the  chamber  door ;  and  ye  have  heard — but 
why  need  I  multiply  cases  ?  such  things  in  the  ancient 
days  were  as  common  as  candle-light.  So  ye '11  no 
hinder  certain  water  elves  and  sea  fairies,  who  some- 
times keep  festival  and  summer  mirth  in  these  old 
haunted  hulks,  from  falling  in  love  with  the  weel-faured 
wife  of  laird  Macharg3  and  to  their  plots  and  con- 
trivances they  Avent  how  they  might  accomplish  to 
sunder  man  and  wife,  and  sundering  such  a  man  and 
such  a  wife  was  like  sundering  the  green  leaf  from  the 
summer,  or  the  fragrance  from  the  flower.  So  it  fell  on 
a  time  that  laird  Macharg  took  his  halve-net  on  his 
back,  and  his  steel  spear  in  his  hand,  and  down  to 
Blawhooly  bay  gade  he,  and  into  the  water  he  went 
right  between  the  two  haunted  hulks,  and,  placing  his 
net,  awaited  the  coming  of  the  tide.  The  night,  ye 
maun  ken,  was  mirk,  and  the  wind  low'ne,  and  the  sing- 
ing of  the  increasing  waters  among  tiic  shells  and  the 
peebles  was  heard  for  sundry  miles.  All  at  once  lights 
began  to  glance  and  twinkle  on  board  the  two  Haunted 
Ships  from  every  hole  and  seam,  and  presently  the 
sound  as  of  a  hatchet  employed  in  scpjariiig  timber 
eciioefl  far  and  wide.  liut  if  the  toil  of  these  unearthly 
workmen  amazed  the  laird,  how  much  more  was  his 
amazement  increased  when  a  sharp  siirill  voice  called 
out,  '  Ho!  brother,  what  are  y<}U  doing  now?'  A  voice 
fitill  shriller  responded  from  the  other  Haunted  Ship, 
'I'm  making  a  wife  to  Sandie  Macharg  I'  and  a  loud 
quavering  laugh  running  from  sliij)  to  shij),  and  from 
bank  to  bank,  told  the  joy  they  expected  from  their 
laljour.  'Sow  the  laird,  Itesides  being  a  devout  and  a 
Cod-fcaring  man,  was  slirewd  and  bold  j  and  in  plot, 
and  contrivance,  and  skill  in  conducting  his  designs, 
was  fairly  an  overmatch  for  any  d(jzen  land  elves  :  but 
the  water  elves   arc   {:\r  more  subtle;    Itesides,   their 
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hauuts  and  their  dwellings  being  in  the  great  deep, 
pursuit  and  detection  is  hopeless  if  they  succeed  in 
carrying  their  prey  to  the  waves.  Hut  ye  shall  Lear. 
Home  ilew  the  laird, — collected  his  family  around  the 
hearth, — spoke  of  the  signs  and  the  sins  of  the  times, 
and  talked  of  mortification  and  prayer  for  averting 
calamity  J  and  finally  taking  his  father's  Bible,  brass 
clasps,  black  print,  and  covered  with  calf-skin,  from  the 
shelf,  he  proceeded  without  let  or  stint  to  perform  do- 
mestic worship.  I  should  have  told  ye  that  he  bolted 
and  locked  the  door,  shut  up  all  inlet  to  the  house, 
threw  salt  into  the  fire,  and  proceeded  in  every  way 
like  a  man  skilful  in  guarding  against  the  plots  of 
fairies  and  fiends.  His  wife  looked  on  all  this  with 
wonder ;  but  she  saw  something  in  her  husband's  looks 
that  hindered  her  from  intruding  either  question  or  ad- 
vice, and  a  wise  woman  was  she.  Near  the  raid  hour 
of  the  night  the  rush  of  a  horse's  feet  was  heard,  and 
the  sound  of  a  rider  leaping  from  its  back,  and  a  heavy 
knock  came  to  the  door  accompanied  by  a  voice,  saying, 
'  The  cummer  drink's  hot,  and  the  knave  bairn  is  ex- 
pected at  laird  Laurie's  to-night ;  sae  mount,  good- 
wife,  and  come.'  '  Preserve  me ! "  said  the  wife  of  Sandie 
Macharg;  '  that's  news  indeed  ;  who  could  have  thought 
it  ?  the  laird  has  been  heirless  for  seventeen  years  !  Now 
Sandie,  my  man,  fetch  me  my  skirt  and  hood.'  But  he 
laid  liis  arm  round  his  wife's  neck,  and  said,  '  If  all  the 
lairds  in  Galloway  go  heirless,  over  this  door  threshold 
shall  you  not  stir  to-night;  and  I  have  said,  and  1  have 
sworn  it :  seek  not  to  know  why  nor  wherefore — but. 
Lord,  send  us  thy  blessed  morn-light.'  The  wife  looked 
for  a  moment  in  her  husband's  eyes,  and  desisted  from 
further  entreaty.  '  But  let  us  send  a  civil  message  to 
the  gossips,  Sandie;  and  had  nae  ye  better  say  I  am  sair 
laid  with  a  sudden  sickness  3  though  it's  sinful-like  to 
send  the  poor  messenger  a  mile  agate  with  a  lie  in  his 
mouth  without  a  glass  of  brandy.'  '  To  sucl)  a  messenger, 
and  to  those  who  sent  him,  no  apology  is  needed,'  said 
the  austere  laird,  '  so  let  him  depart.'  And  the  clatter 
of  a  horse's  hoofs  was  heard,  vml  the  muttered  im- 
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precatious  of  its  rider  on  the  churlish  treatment  he  had 
experienced.  'Now  Sandie,  my  lad,'  said  his  wife, 
laying  an  arm  particularly  white  and  round  about  his 
neck  as  she  spoke,  '  are  you  not  a  queer  man  and  a 
stern  ?  I  have  been  your  wedded  wife  now  these  three 
years ;  and,  beside  my  dower,  have  brought  you  three  as 
bonnie  bairns  as  ever  smiled  aueath  a  summer  sun.  O 
man,  you  a  douce  man,  and  fitter  to  be  an  elder  than 
even  AVillie  Greer  himself,  I  have  the  minister's  ain 
word  for't,  to  put  on  these  hard-hearted  looks,  and  gang 
waving  your  arms  that  way,  as  if  ye  said,  '  I  winna 
take  the  counsel  of  sic  a  hcmpie  as  you,'  your  ain  leal 
wife  3  I  will  and  I  maun  have  an  explanation.'  To  all 
this  Sandie  jSIacharg  replied,  '  It  is  written — '  wives, 
obey  your  husbaiidsj'  but  we  have  been  stayed  in  our 
devotion,  so  let  us  pray;'  and  down  he  knelt; ;  his  wife 
knelt  also,  for  she  was  as  devout  as  l)onnic ;  and  beside 
them  knelt  their  household,  and  all  lights  were  ex- 
tinguished, '  Now  this  beats  a','  muttered  his  wife  to 
herself;  '  however,  I  shall  be  obedient  for  a  time;  but 
if  I  dinna  ken  what  all  this  is  for  before  the  morn  by 
sunket-time,  my  tongue  is  nac  longer  a  tongue,  nor  my 
hands  worth  wearing.'  The  voice  of  her  husband  in 
prayer  interrupted  this  mental  soliloquy;  and  ardently 
did  he  beseech  to  be  preserved  from  the  wiles  of  the 
fiends  and  tiic  snares  of  Satan  ;  from  witches,  ghosts, 
goblins,  elves,  fairies,  spunkics,  and  watcr-kelpics ; 
from  the  spectre  shallop  of  Solway ;  from  spirits  visible 
and  invisible;  from  the  Haunted  Ships  and  their  nn- 
eartjily  tenants;  from  maritime  spiiits  that  plotted 
against  godly  men,  and  fell  in  love  with  their  wives — * 
'  Nay,  but  his  presence  be  near  us !'  said  hia  w  ife,  in  a 
low  tone  of  dismay.  '  God  guide  my  gude-man's  wits  : 
I  never  heard  such  a  prayer  from  human  iij)s  before. 
But  Sandie,  my  man,  lordsake  rise !  what  fearful  light 
is  this  ? — barn,  and  byre,  and  stable,  maun  be  in  a 
blaze;  and  Ilawkiu  and  Hurley,  Doddic,  and  Cherric, 
and  Damson-jjinm,  will  be  smoored  with  reek,  and 
scorched  with  fiamc.'  And  a  Mood  of  light,  but  not  so 
gross  as  a  common  fire,  which  ascended  to  heaven  and 
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tilled  all  the  court  before  the  house,  amply  justified  the 
good  wife's  suspicions.  But  to  the  terrors  of  fire  Sandie 
was  as  immoveable  as  he  was  to  the  imaginary  groans 
of  the  ban-en  wife  of  laird  Laurie  ;  and  he  lield  his  wife, 
and  threatened  the  weight  of  his  right  hand — and  it 
was  a  heavy  one — to  all  who  ventured  abroad,  or  even 
unbolted  the  door.  The  neighing  and  prancing  of  horses, 
and  the  bellowing  of  cows,  augmented  the  horrors  of  the 
night ;  and  to  any  one  who  only  heard  the  din,  it  seemed 
that  the  whole  onstead  was  in  a  blaze,  and  horses  and 
cattle  perishing  in  the  flame.  All  wiles,  common  or 
extraordinary,  were  put  in  practice  to  entice  or  force 
the  honest  farmer  and  his  wife  to  open  the  door  5  and 
when  the  like  success  attended  every  new  stratagem, 
silence  for  a  little  while  ensued,  and  a  long,  loud,  and 
shrilling  laugh  wound  up  the  dramatic  efforts  of  the 
night.  In  the  morning,  when  laird  Macharg  went  to 
the  door,  he  found  standing  against  one  of  the  pilasters 
a  piece  of  black  ship  oak,  rudely  fashioned  into  some- 
thing like  human  form,  and  which  skilful  people  de- 
clared would  have  been  clothed  with  seeming  flesh  and 
blood,  and  palmed  upon  him  by  elfin  adroitness  for  his 
wife,  had  he  admitted  his  visitants.  A  synod  of  wise 
men  and  women  sat  upon  the  woman  of  timber,  and  she 
was  finally  ordered  to  be  devoured  by  fire,  and  that  in 
the  open  air.  A  fire  was  soon  made,  and  into  it  the  elfin 
sculpture  was  tossed  from  the  prongs  of  two  pair  of 
pitchforks.  And  the  blaze  that  arose  was  awful  to  be- 
hold 5  and  hissings,  and  burstings,  and  loud  cracklings, 
and  strange  noises  were  heard  in  the  midst  of  the 
flame ;  and  w^hen  the  whole  sunk  into  ashes,  a  drinking 
cup  of  some  precious  metal  was  found ;  and  this  cup, 
fashioned  no  doubt  by  elfin  skill,  but  rendered  harmless 
by  the  purification  with  fire,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Sandie  Macharg  and  his  wife  drink  out  of  to  this  very 
day." 

London  Maaazine, 


mA' 
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LANGUISHING  LYRICS ; 

OR  THE    LAMENTABLE   L^VES   OF  THE  LACHRYMOSE  LORD 
AXD  THE  LCGCBRIOUS   LADY*. 


"  The  tears  live  in  an  onion  that  should  water  this  sorrow." 

Shakspeare, 

A  DAMSEL  there  was,  and  her  surname  was  Thrope, 

And  her  christian  name  was  Ann  ; — 
Few  lovers  had  she  for  lier  favours  to  hope. 
For  she  was  a  hater  of  man  ; — 
And  heartily  she  detested  the  sex. 
And  her  only  amusement  was  to  vex. 
And  every  thought  of  plcai^ure  perplex — 
(O  'I'hropc  !  Ann  Thrope  !  O  Miss  Ann  Thrope  !) 
On  the  penscrosa  plan. 

This  sorrowful  damsel.  Miss  Ann  Thrope, 

Thought  laughter  a  mortal  sin  ; 
As  soon  in  the  morn  as  her  eyes  did  ope. 
To  weep  they  did  l)egin. 

For  lier  highest  luxury  was  to  grieve. 
And  in  company  to  cry  in  her  sleeve  ; 
And  as  long  as  iier  shadow  lengthen'd  at  eve — 
(O  Thrope  !  Ann  Tiiropc  !  O  Miss  Ann  Thrope  !) 
She  was  sure  to  lengthen  her  chin. 

>>\XQ\\  sentimentality  Miss  Ann  Throin- 

Expected  all  would  admire  ; 
So  she  studied  to  umud)lc,  mump,  and  mope, 

Like  a  cat  Ijy  the  kitchen  fire. 

•  W'f  need  scarcely  inform  our  rciidtT.s,  that  the  following  hu- 
morous poetry  is  a  satire  upon  tlie  late  marriage  of  a  certain  learnml 
nobleman,  wlio  has  accjuired  (^rcat  fame  by  liis  verses  and  his  travels. 
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The  joys  of  the  world  she  turn'd  into  woes. 
And  whenever  she  stoop'd  to  pluck  a  rose. 
She  took  care  to  scratch  her  unfortunate  nose — 
(0  Thropc  !  Ann  Thrope  !  O  Miss  Ann  Thrope  !) 
By  smelling  too  near  to  the  briar. 

Sui'e  nobody  else  but  Miss  Ann  Thrope 

In  sorrow  Avould  waste  the  day, 
And  go  out  of  their  road  for  griefs  to  grope. 
When  so  many  are  in  the  way. — 

But  she  in  a  tombstone  made  her  bed, 
And  epitaphs  all  night  she  read. 
And  with  dying  speeches  bother'd  her  head — 
(0  Thrope  !  Ann  Thrope  !  O  Miss  Ann  Thrope  !) 
I'ill  she  sent  her  brains  astray. 

When  my  lord  came  wooing  to  Miss  Ann  Thrope, 

He  was  just  a  Childe  from  school ; 
He  paid  his  addresses  in  a  trope. 
And  called  her  pretty  Bul-bul. 

But  she  knew  not  in  the  modern  scale. 
That  a  couple  of  Bulls  was  a  nighlingale; 
So  full  in  his  face  she  turn'd  her  tail— — 
(0  Thrope  !  Ann  Thrope  !  O  Miss  Ann  Thrope  !) 
As  sweet  as  a  fresh-blown  Gul. 

Then  he  sent  a  love-sonnet  to  Miss  Ann  Thrope, 

Four  stanzas  of  elegant  woe ; 
The  letters  were  cut  in  a  comical  slope. 
With  Z'jjfj  ij,s  To.i  ar/CL-usui. 

'Twas  all  al)out  rivals,  and  ruins,  and  racks  j 
The  bearer  was  drcss'd  in  a  new  suit  of  blacks  ; 
The  paper  was  sable,  and  so  was  the  wax — 
(O  Thrope  !  Ann  Thrope  !  O  Miss  Ann  Thrope!  ) 
And  his  pen  was  the  quill  of  a  crow. 

Whatqueer-looking  words,  thought  Miss  Ann  Thrope, 

To  tag  at  the  tail  of  a  distich  ! 
So  she  clapp'd  her  eye  to  a  microscope. 

To  get  at  their  sense  cabalistic. 
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He  swore  in  the  Hellespont  he'd  fall. 
If  she  would  not  go  with  him  to  Istambol ; 
But  all  she  would  answer  was,  tol  de  rol  lol — 
(0  Thrope  !  Ann  Thrope  !  O  Miss  Ann  Thrope  !) 
To  his  lordship's  rhymes  Hellenistic. 

Then  the  peer  he  said — O  Miss  Thrope, 

Since  life  is  a  fading  flower. 
You'll  do  me  the  favour  to  elope 

With  your  own  dear  faithful  Giaour. 

And  as  for  your  father,  and  mother,  and  aunt. 
The  family  all  I  will  enchant. 
By  reading  of  a  Romaic  romaunt — 
(0  Thrope  !  Ann  Thrope  !   O  Miss  Ann  Thrope  !) 
Till  they  shed  of  tears  a  shower. 

His  lordship  he  read  : — and  Miss  Ann  Thrope 

\\'as  obliged  to  praise  his  wit  j 
But  as  the  poetry  seemed  rather  sop- 
orific, she  dozed  a  bit. 

Till,  quite  overwhelm'd  with  slumber  and  sorrow, 
A  yawn  or  two  she  begg'd  leave  to  borrow — 
And  said  if  he'd  call  again  to-morrow — 
(0  Thrope  !  Ann  Thrope  !  O  Miss  Ann  Thrope  !) 
He  might  read  a  second  Fytte. 

He  read  till  he  wept ; — I.>ut  Miss  Ann  Thrope 

Declared  it  was  all  my  eye  ; 
She  call'd  him  a  Jew,  aud  wish'd  the  pope 
Had  his  Hcl)rew  melody. 

Says  my  lord — "I  beg  you  will  call  it  ee; 
"And  as  ir/ii/om  you  have  listened  ne, 
"  I'll  be  off  to  tli<;  I'njjnims  beyond  the  sea— - 
("O  Thrope !  Ann  Thrope  !  O  Miss  Ann  Thrope  !) 
y\iid  leave  you  ej'lsoons  to  die." 

Ah  !  who  could  resist? — Not  Miss  Ann  Thrope— 

A  Corsair  hove  in  sight  j— 
.My  lord  Le  bid  liim  throw  out  n  rope. 

And  hold  it  fast  and  tiirht. 
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So  then  they  put  it  to  the  vote  ; 
He  tipp'd  the  lozel  a  one  pound  note, 
And  they  junip'd  together  into  the  boat — 
(0  Thropc  !  Ann  Thrope  !  O  Miss  Ann  Tlirope  !) 
And  bid  her  papa  good  night. 

Anonymous. 


MERCIFUL  SOVEREIGNS. 

Im  the  year  1775,  Mr.  Wraxall,  the  traveller,  visited 
the  curious  rock  called  Mont  St.  Michel,  on  the  coast 
of  Normandy,  which,  in  situation  and  appearance,  as 
in  name,  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  "  Desirous  (says 
he)  to  visit  the  celebrated  Mont  St.  Michel,  I  hired  two 
!iorses,  and  set  out  early  yesterday  morning.  It  is 
about  twenty  miles  from  Granville,  and  the  road  lying 
along  the  sea-shore  renders  it  very  pleasant.  I  got  to 
Genet,  a  little  village,  before  noon.  From  hence  it  is 
only  a  league  to  the  Mount ;  but  as  it  lies  entirely 
across  the  sands,  which  are  only  passable  at  low  tide, 
it  becomes  indispensably  requisite  to  procure  a  guide. 
I  did  so,  and  arrived  there  about  one  in  the  afternoon. 

"  This  extraordinary  rock — for  it  is  no  more — rises 
in  the  middle  of  the  bay  of  Avranches.  Nature  has 
completely  fortified  one  side  by  its  craggy  and  almost 
perpendicular  descent,  which  renders  it  impracticable 
for  courage  or  address,  however  consummate,  to  scale 
or  mount  it.  The  other  parts  are  surrounded  by  walls, 
fenced  with  semilunar  towers,  in  the  Gothic  manner, 
but  sulTiciently  strong,  superadded  to  the  advantages 
of  its  situation,  to  despise  all  attack.  At  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  begins  a  street  or  town,  which  winds 
round  its  base  to  a  considerable  height.  Above  are 
chambers  where  prisoners  of  state  are  kept,  and  other 
buildings  intended  for  residence ;  and  on  the  summit 
is  erected  the  abbey  itself,  occupying  a  prodigious 
.space  of  ground,  and  of  a  strength  and  solidity  equal 
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to  its  enormous  size,  since  it  has  stood  all  the  storms 
of  heaven,  in  this  elevated  and  exposed  situation^ 
during  many  centuries.  I  spent  the  whole  afternoon 
in  the  different  parts  of  this  edifice,  and  as  the  Swiss, 
who  conducted  me  through  them,  found  he  could  not 
gratify  my  curiosity  too  minutely,  he  left  no  apartment 
or  chamber  unseen. 

"  The  '  Salle  de  Chevalerie,'  or  Knights'  hall,  re- 
minded me  of  that  at  Marienbourg,  in  Polish  Prussia. 
It  is  equally  spacious,  but  more  barbarous  and  rude,  be- 
cause some  hundred  years  prior  in  its  erection.  Here 
the  knights  of  St.  Michael  used  to  meet  in  solemn  con- 
vocation on  important  occasions.  They  were  the  de- 
fenders and  guardians  of  this  mountain  and  abbey,  as 
those  of  the  Temple  and  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
were  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  At  one  end  is  a  painting 
of  the  archangel,  the  patron  of  their  order;  and  in  this 
hall  Louis  the  Eleventh  first  instituted,  and  invested 
with  the  insignia  of  knighthood,  the  chevaliers  of  the 
order  of  St.  Michael. 

"  A\'e  passed  on,  through  several  lesser  rooms,  into 
a  long  passage,  on  one  side  of  which  the  Swiss  opened 
a  door,  and  through  a  narrow  entrance,  perfectly  dark, 
he  led  me  by  a  second  door  into  an  apartment,  or 
dungeon — for  it  rather  merited  the  latter  than  the  for- 
mer appellation — in  the  middle  of  whicli  stood  a  cage. 
It  was  composed  of  prodigious  wooden  bars,  and  the 
wicket  which  admitted  into  it  was  ten  or  twelve  inches 
in  thickness,  I  went  into  the  inside  :  the  space  it  com- 
prised was  about  twelve  feet  square,  or  fourteen,  and 
it  might  be  nearly  twenty  in  lieight.  This  was  the 
abode  of  many  eminent  victims  in  former  ages,  whose 
names  and  miseries  are  now  obliterated  and  forgotten. 

"  '  There  was,'  said  my  conductor,  '  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  last  century,  a  certain  news-writer  in 
Holland,  who  had  presumed  to  print  some  very  severe 
and  sarcastic  reflections  on  madaine  de  Maintenon  and 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Some  months  after,  he  was  in- 
duced, by  a  person  sent  expressly  for  that  purpose,  to 
make  a  tour  into  French  Flanders.      The  instant  he 
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had  quitted  the  Dutch  territories,  he  was  put  under 
.'UTest,  and  inunediately,  by  his  majesty's  ex])ress  com- 
UJand,  conducted  to  tliis  place.  Here  he  lived  upwards 
of  three-and-tweuty  years,  and  here  he  at  length  ex- 
pired. During  the  long  nights  of  winter,'  continued 
the  man,  '  no  candle  or  fire  was  allowed  him.  He  was 
not  permitted  to  have  any  book.  He  saw  no  human 
face  except  the  gaoler,  who  came  once  every  day  to 
present  him,  through  the  hole  in  the  wicket,  his  little 
portion  of  bread  and  wine.  No  instrument  was  given 
him  with  which  he  could  destroy  himself;  but  he  found 
means  at  length  to  draw  out  a  nail  from  the  wood, 
with  which  he  cut  or  engraved  on  the  bars  of  his  cage 
certain  fleurs  dc  lis,  and  armorial  bearings,  which 
formed  his  only  employment  and  recreation.' — These  I 
saw,  and  they  are  indeed  very  curiously  performed  with 
so  rude  a  tool. 

"  As  I  stood  within  this  dreadful  engine,  my  heart 
sunk  within  me.  I  execrated  the  vengeance  of  the 
prince,  who,  for  such  a'trespass,  could  inHict  so  dispro- 
portionate and  tremendous  a  punishment.  I  thought 
the  towers  and  pinnacles  of  the  abbey  seemed  to  shake, 
as  conscious  of  the  cruelty  committed  in  their  gloomy 
round,  and  I  hastened  out  of  this  sad  apartment,  im- 
pressed with  feelings  of  the  deepest  pity  and  indigna- 
tion. 

"  '  It  is  now  fifteen  years,'  said  the  Swiss,  '  since  a 
gentleman  terminated  his  days  in  that  cage ;  it  was  be- 
fore I  came  to  reside  here ;   but  there  is  one  instance 

within  my  own  memory.    Monsieur  de  F ,  a  person 

of  rank,  was  conducted  here  by  the  command  of  the 
late  king  (Louis  XV.)  ;  he  remained  three  years  shut 
up  in  it.  I  fed  him  myself  every  day ;  but  he  was  al- 
lowed books  and  candle  to  divert  his  misery ;  and  at 
length  the  abbot,  touched  with  his  deplorable  calami- 
ties, requested  and  obtained  the  royal  pardon.  He  was 
set  free,  and  is  now  alive  in  France. 

"  'The  subterranean  chambers,'  added  he,  *  in  this 
mountain  are  so  numerous,  that  we  know  theta  not 
ourselves.    There  are  certain  dungeons,   called  Oub- 
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liettes,  into  which  they  were  accustomed  anciently  to 
let  down  malefactors  guilty  of  very  heinous  crimes  : 
they  provided  them  with  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of 
wine,  and  then  they  were  totally  forgotten,  and  left  to 
perish  by  hunger  in  the  dark  vaults  of  the  rock!  This 
punishment  has  not,  however,  been  inflicted  by  any 
king  in  the  last  or  present  century.'  " 


THE  BRIDAL. 

DY,     MR.     NEWMAN. 

And  so  they  bade  farewell, — and  lip  press'd  lip 
As  though  they  never  meant  to  part  again  : 

'Twas  love's  rich  luxury  I — that  honied  sip 
The  pen  of  poesy  would  trace, — in  vain  I 

They  parted — but  lier  eye  betray'd  a  tear — 

Tliey  parted — but  licr  clieek  was  pale  with  fear. 

They  parted — but  they  vow'd  to  meet  again, 
Even  on  the  morrow,  when  the  sun  went  down. 

When  gentle  Evening  first  begins  her  reign. 
And  Love  demands  that  witching  hour  his  own  ; 

When  all  the  bustle  of  the  day  is  o'er. 

And  noise  and  traffic  .stun  the  ear  no  more. 

And  the — the  loveliest  ff)rm  that  ever  press'd 
Witli  fairy  foot  the  silver  dew  of  night, 

f^epartcd — but  her  soul  was  sore  distress'd, 
And  much  she  wish'd  return  of  morning  light  : 

A  iomeChing  wcigh'd  uj)on  her  mind — though  iv/uit 

Her  dark  foreboding  fancy  whisper'd  not. 

And  he— the  other — bent  his  tedious  way 

Through  devious  mazes  and  through  forest  drear. 

Through  wilds  scarce  trod  even  in  tlie  liglit  of  day, 
Ajid  shiinri'd  uith  liorror  when  tlie  night  is  near: 

And  human  eye,  save  his,  could  scarcely  trace 

The  path  that  led  from  that  dark  forest  place. 
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Onward  he  went — yet  once  lie  tiirn'd  and  thought 
He  heard  low  whispers  'neath  the  circling  trees  j 

And  fancied  once  his  watchful  ear  had  caught 
The  sound  of  voices  borne  upon  the  breeze  : 

He  turn'd  again,  and  sought,  with  noiseless  tread,— 

But  all  around  was  silent  as  the  dead. 

And  still  he  forward  press'd,  and  reach'd  the  stream 
Whose  hollow  murmurs  long  had  been  his  guide. 

Soon  on  its  banks  is  heard  the  loud  death-scream, 
And  something  splashes  in  its  silver  tide ; 

Anon  is  heard  a  groan — a  bubbling  yell — 

Retreating  footsteps ! — 'twas  a  deed  of  hell  !— 

Theft  came  the  wish'd-for  morrow,  and  the  hours 
Flew  upon  leaden  wings  till  evening  came ; 

And  when  the  dew  had  cool'd  the  fainting  flowers 
She  sought  the  well-known  spot.    It  was  the  same 

On  which  they  met  at  even-tide  before. 

They  parted  then — and  they  will  meet  no  more. 

And  there  she  tarried  till  the  moon  was  high, 
And  threw  on  all  around  its  silver  light. 

Illumining  with  delicate  ray  the  sky. 

And  shining  forth  the  beacon  of  the  night ; 

And  there  she  waited  with  impatient  air. 

But  'twas  the  hot  impatience  of  despair. 

Vet  he  appear'd  not — and  she  backward  trod 

Along  the  river  bank  her  weary  way, 
"  Ah  me  !  what  sight  is  there  ? — Almighty  God  !" — 

A  corse  upon  the  floating  waters  lay — 
A  bloody  corse — a  gash  upon  its  head — 
The  certain  token  of  the  murder'd  dead  ! 

"  'Tis  his  !"  and  then  she  raised  it  from  the  flood. 
And  sever'd  from  the  head  a  streaming  lock. 

And,  gazing  on  the  poor  drench'd  body,  stood 
As  pale  and  moveless  as  the  sculptured  block  ; 
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And  then  she  started,  and  her  soul  seem'd  freed, 
She  mutter'd  "  He,  'twas  he  that  did  this  deed." 

The  time  pass'd  on — the  corse  was  in  the  grave— 
The  story,  too,  was  spoken  of  no  more. 

It  seem'd  as  if  'twas  vauish'd  with  the  wave, 
Which  once  upon  its  breast  the  victim  bore ; 

And  other  lovers  came — and  there  was  one 

\Vliom  she  before  was  wont  to  frown  upon. 

And  much  all  marvell'd  that  the  maid  should  choose 
The  being  who  before  had  sued  in  vain  j 

And  some,  in  serious  mood,  began  to  muse. 

And  tliink  her  mad — that  she  should  thus  retain 

As  husband  one  who  ever  used  to  be  , 

Her  murder'd  lover's  direst  enemy. 

And  still  the  maid  was  calm,  although  no  smile 
Beam'd  on  that  face  where  smiles  so  oft  had  shone 

Nor  could  the  merriest  ditty  e'er  beguile 
The  lady  of  her  fix'd  and  mournful  tone  : 

She  moved  mechanical, — as  though  dcsign'd 

To  gain  some  hiilden  purpose  of  the  mind. 

And  the  day  came — the  bridal  hour  drew  nigh — 
The  bride  is  at  the  altar — and  the  priest — 

And  he — the  bridegroom — waits  triumphantly 
To  breathe  the  vow,  and  lead  her  to  the  feast.— 

The  vow  is  register'd — and  all  is  o'er. 

And  rival  spirits  haunt  his  paths  no  more. 

And  onward  moves  the  lengthcn'd  bridal  train 
Of  friends,  of  kindred,  and  of  vassals  there  ; 

The  guests  as3cml)l(;,  and  in  merry  vein 

Jest  with  the  bridegroom  and  the  wedded  fair  : 

Still  the  l)ride  smiles  not— -all  j)ron<>iince  it  strange. 

And  marvel  when  her  solemn  air  will  change. 

Her  silence  throws  a  «Ju!ncs8  o'er  the  feast. 
Her  stately  sadness  overawes  thctn  all ; 

It  is  not  like  a  bridal  eve  the  least, — 
'Tis  gloomy  as  the  funeral  festival. 
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But  now  'tis  time  of  rest — and  she  is  led 
By  ready  handmaids — to  tlie  bridal  bed. 

And  he  has  follow'd — and  the  rout  is  still ; 

The  splendid  hall  is  desolate  and  lone. 
But  hark  ! — what  scream  is  that  so  loud  and  shrill  ? 

Hark  !  from  whence  comes  that  death-proclaiming 
groan  ?  ^ 

'Tis  from  the  bridal-chamber — sound  so  dread 
Has  roused  each  vassal  from  his  scarce  press'd  bed. 

Yet  ere  they  reach  that  chamber  nought  is  heard  5 
The  shriek — the  groan — assail  no  more  the  ear ; 

They  challenge---but  the  echo  of  the  word 
Through  the  long  corridor  is  all  they  hear. 

At  length,  impatient  grown,  they  force  the  door— 

The  bride  and  bridegroom— welter  in  their  gore  !•— 

Yes !  there  they  lay — she  with  that  solemn  air 
She  wore  when  at  the  altar  and  the  board  y 

Her  eye  had  still  that  self-same  vacant  stare 

Which  seem'd  with  secret  purpose  deeply  stored ; 

Her  lovely  hand  a  chasten'd  dagger  bore, 

Steep'd  to  the  golden  hilt  in  human  gore. 

Her  bosom,  fair  as  was  the  mountain  snow. 
Was  bare — and  oh  there  was  a  deadly  wound. 

From  which  even  then  the  pure  life-blood  did  flow. 
And  curtain'd  with  its  purple  stain  the  ground. 

And  on  that  bosom  lay  resemblance  true 

Of  her  first  love,  given  when  he  first  did  woo. 

And  near  her  lay  the  bridegroom — through  his  heart 
The  steel  of  death  had  sped  with  frenzied  force  ; 

That  robe  which  could  such  dignity  impart 
Is  now  the  winding-sheet  to  shroud  the  corse; 

And  as  the  vassals  raised  it  from  the  ground 

A  bloody  ringlet  fell  from  out  the  wound — 
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A  ringlet  of  dark  colour  ! — he  was  fair! 

And  her  locks  were  of  a  far  deeper  shade  ! 
The  wondering  domestics  fearful  stare. 

And  marvel  how  the  gory  lock  was  laid 
Upon  the  steel-rent  bosom,  as  though  't  were 
Some  once  secreted  purpose  to  declare. 

The  tale  was  spread  abroad — and  many  said 
(And  they  were  of  the  baud  of  suitors  too). 

The  riddle  was  explain'd  why  she  did  wed 
VV^ith  him  who  erst  did  unsuccessful  woo ; 

And  it  was  spread  abroad,  in  w  hisper  plain. 

The  lover  by  the  husband  had  been  slain. 

And  years  had  pass'd  away, — when  one,  whom  time 
Had  furrow'd  with  the  marks  of  many  a  year. 

Came  as  he  said  from  distant  foreign  clime. 
To  shed  a  last,  a  deep  repentant  tear. 

He  spoke  of  forest  vast — of  river  deep — 

Of  blood — of  murder — and  of  endless  sleep. 

He  had  been  there — the  bridegroom's  vassal  he. 
And  hi^  the  whisper  in  the  forest  drear. 

Beneath  the  liidden  shelter  of  the  tree, 

VVhen  doubt  and  terror  struck  the  victim's  ear  j 

And  his  the  part,  to  plunge  him  'neath  the  wave. 

To  give  him  in  the  billows  a  cold  grave. 

But  they  are  gone — the  victim  and  the  foe. 

To  render  up  their  catalog\ie  of  sin  ; 
The  judgment  fits  not  human  mind  to  know. 

It  is  the  finale  of  the  soul  within  ! 
And  all  the  mortal  sense  can  comprehend 
Is,  that  there  is  a  judgment  and  an  end. 

Pockcl  Magazinv. 
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CUPID  TO  A  LADY. 


La  bagatelle,  la  science, 

Les  cliimeres,  fc  ricn,  tout  est  bon. 


La  Fontaine. 


'TwAS— let  me  see— three  months  ago. 

To  Bath,  one  morn,  you  chanced  to  go, 

I  took  my  station  near  your  eye. 

On  mischief  bent,  I  scarce  knew  why. 

And  as  you  pass'd  thro'  Pulteney-street, 

A  handsome  youth  you  chanced  to  meet. 

In  playful  mood,  I  wing'd  a  dart. 

With  aim  too  sure,  and  pierced  his  heart. 

I  wish  before  I'd  acted  so 

I'd  burnt  my  darts,  and  broke  my  bow. 

Poor  youth  !  whole  nights  awake  he  lies. 

The  salt  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes  j 

Your  image,  wheresoe'er  he  goes. 

Still  haunts  his  path,  and  wakes  his  woes  j 

His  strength  decays,  his  cheek  turns  pale. 

And  e'en  his  look  reveals  his  tale. 

Madam  !  throughout  the  world  'tis  known 
That  woman's  heart  is  pity's  throne. 
Oh  do  not  then  refuse  to  melt 
At  passions  so  intensely  felt ! 
But,  having  frown'd  his  doom  awhile. 
Reprieve  our  captive  with  a  smile. 

Then  I,  when  Hymen  has  entwined 
His  myrtle  wreath  your  brows  to  bind. 
That  love  through  life  may  ne'er  grow  cold. 
Will  fix  my  rose  in  every  fold. 

Pocket  Magazine. 
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CHARACTER  OF  THE  COMMON-PLACE  MAN, 

USUALLY  BAPTIZKD    "  X  NICE  YOUNG  MAN.'" 

He  is  a  person  who  always  hits  the  exact  level  of 
mediocrity,  and  never  for  an  instant  sinks  below  or 
rises  above  the  surface.  Like  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  he 
is  an  elej;aut  petrifaction  of  feeling  ;  and  makes  a  bow, 
or  hands  a  chair,  or  manufactures  a  pretty  speech,  with 
the  most  faultless  regularity. 

In  relating  an  anecdote,  he  does  it  with  the  hard 
dryness  of  systematic  stupidity,  and  professes  a  most 
orthodox  horror  of  all  who  are  addicted  to  embellish- 
ment or  invention.     In  cutting  a  sly  joke,  he  summons 
up  the  usual  quantity  of  laugh  for  the  occasion  ;   and  if 
others  follow  so  laudable  an  example,  he  displays  a 
formidable  array  of  grinders,  all  armed  for  the  grin. 
His  rehgious  dogmas  arc  strictly  orthodox.     He  opines 
that  Belzebub  has  got  large  saucer  eyes  and  hoofs; 
and  that  liis  tail  is  a  yard  long  by  the  measure  in  his 
father's  warehouse.     Is  of  opinion,  tliat  if  it  does  not 
rain  sufficiently  to  spoil  his  new  clothes,  it  would  be 
highly  advisable  to  attend  church  on  Sundays  ;    but 
thinks,  with  due  deference,  that  the  advantage  derived 
from    religion    will     not    ecjual     the    manifohl    incoa- 
veniences   of  wetting  a  new  suit.     Has  a  sliglit  idea 
that  bishops  are  the  keys  of  salvation,  and  that  tliere  is 
no  pos3il)ility  of  going  to  heaven,  unless  they  sign  the 
certificate  of  good  conduct,  and  unlock  the  doors  of 
eternity.  Measures  their  piety  l)y  their  size,  and  thinks 
that  a  fat  episcopal  drone,  some  few  yards  in  circum- 
ference, has  a  Ijctter  cliancc  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  in 
the  next  world,  than  the  starveling  curate,  who  looks 
as, if  he  once  existed,  but  was    now  wandering  about 
a  forlorn   ghost,    to    look    for    his    defunct    jjinguity. 
Imagines  that  true  religion  consists  in  nianfidly  wrest- 
ling with  a  sleepy  sermon,  and  trusts  that  charity  is 
shown    in  giving   away  a  superfluous   shilling  at  the 
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church  door,  and  grumbling  the  whole  way  home.  Is 
possessed  with  a  notion  that  Primrose  Hill  is  the  acm^ 
of  picturesque  perfection  ;  and  that,  after  all,  the  ponds 
on  Hampstead  Heath  are  exceeding  pretty.  Has  heard 
that  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  monstrous  mag- 
nificent ;  but  wonders  how  tliat  can  be,  since  they  arc 
nearly  five  hundred  miles  from  Cannon-street,  Great 
Eastcheap.  Writes  valentines  to  a  young  lady,  at  the 
time  specified  by  established  usance,  on  a  fine  sheet  of 
gilt-edged  paper,  with  the  lines  written  in  large  text, 
and  duly  stopped  with  a  profusion  of  commas,  semi- 
colons, and  notes  of  admiration,  being  the  only  notes 
of  admiration  in  the  whole  composition.  Thinks  that 
the  new  pantomime  resurrection  and  innovation  of  Lear 
are  charmingly  touching.  Endeavours  to  encore  the 
storm,  that  he  may  have  the  most  for  his  money.  Deems 
that  it  is  perfectly  right  for  them  all  to  marry,  and  live 
very  happy  afterwards ;  and  thinks  that  Lear  had  no 
right  to  ask  any  one  to  unbutton  his  waistcoat,  and 
tell  the  storm  to  rumble'  its  bellyful  and  spit ;"  and 
wonders  how  Shakspeare  could  be  so  indelicate.  Eats 
twelfth  cake  at  Christmas,  and  considers  himself  privi- 
leged to  ;nakc  himself  ill  with  goose-munching  on 
Michr.elmas  day,  inasmuch  as  it  comes  only  once  a  year. 

The  Dejenne. 
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JOHNSONIAN  DIALOGUES. 


JOriNSON    AND    GARRICK. 


The  follouingyeti d' esprit  is  said  to  have  been  written 
by  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  illustrate  a  remark  which 
he  had  made — "that  Dr.  Johnson  considered  Garrick  as 
his  property,  and  would  never  suffer  any  one  to  praise 
or  abuse  him  but  himself."  In  tlie  first  of  these  sup- 
posed dialogues,  sir  Joshua  himself,  by  high  encomiums 
upon  Garricic,  is  represented  as  drawing  down  upon 
him  Johnson's  censure:  in  the  second,  Mr.  Gibbon,  by 
taking  the  opposite  side,  calls  forth  his  praise. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds- 

Reynolds.  Let  me  alone,  I'll  bring  him  out  (aside.) 
I  have  been  thinking,  ])r.  Johnson,  this  morning,  on  a 
matter  tliat  has  puzzled  me  very  much  ;  it  is  a  subject 
that  I  dare  say  has  often  passed  in  your  thoughts,  and, 
thoutfh  I  cannot,  I  dare  say  yOu  have  made  up  your 
mind  upon  it. — Johnson.  Tilly  fally,  what  is  all  this 
preparation — what  is  all  this  niiglity  matter? — R.  \Miy 
it  is  a  very  weighty  matter.  The  subject  I  have  htcn 
thinking  upon  is — Predestination  and  Free-will,  twc 
things  I  cannot  reconcile  togctlicr  for  the  life  of  me  :  iu 
my  opinion.  Dr.  .lolinson,  free-will  and  fore-knoivlcdge 
cannot  be  reconciled. — ./.  Sir,  it  is  not  of  very  great 
importance  what  yonropinion  is  upon  such  a  question. — 
R.  Hut  I  meant  only.  Dr.  J.  to  know  your  oj)inion — J.  No, 
sir  J  you  meant  no  such  thing:  you  meant  only  to  show 
these  gentlemen  that  you  are  not  the  man  they  took  von 
to  be,  but  that  you  think  of  high  m.nttcrs  sometime.'*, 
and  that  you  may  have  the  credit  of  having  it  said,  that 
yon  held  an  argument  with  Satn  Johnsrm  on  pre- 
destination and  frce-uill  ; — a  subject  of  that  magnitude 
as  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  world — to  liave 
perplexed  the  wisdom  of  man  for  these  two  thousand 
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years ; — a  subject  on  which  the  fallen  angels,  who  had 
yet  not  lost  all  their  original  brightness,  find  themselves  in 
wandering  mazes  lost.  That  such  a  subject  could  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  levity  of  convivial  conversation  is  a  de- 
gree of  absurdity  beyond  what  is  easily  conceivable. — It. 
It  is  so  as  you  say,  to  be  sure ;  I  talked  once  to  our  friend 
Garrick  upon  this  subject,  but  I  reincnil)er  we  could 
make  nothing  of  it. — J.  O  noble  pair! — R.  Garrick  was 
a  clever  fellow.  Dr.  J.  Garrick,  take  him  altogether,  was 
certainly  a  very  great  man. — /.  Garrick,  sir,  may  be  a 
great  man  in  your  opinion,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  he 
was  not  so  in  mine ;  little  things  are  great  to  little  men.— 

H.    I  have  heard  you  say,  Dr.  .Johnson /,    Sir,  you 

never  heard  me  say  that  David  Garrick  was  a  great 
man  ;  you  may  have  heard  me  say  that  Garrick  was  a 
good  repeater — of  other  men's  words  ; — words  put  into 
his  mouth  by  other  men  5  this  makes  but  a  faint  ap- 
proach towards  being  a  great  man. — R.  But  take 
Garrick  upon  the  whole  now,  in  regard  to  conversa- 
tion.— /.  Well,  sir,  in  regard  to  conversation,  I  never 
discovered  in  the  conversation  of  David  Garrick  any 
intellectual  energy,  any  wide  grasp  of  thought,  any 
extensive  comprehension  of  mind,  or  that  he  possessed 
any  of  those  powers  to  which  great  could  with  any 
degree  of  propriety  be  applied. — R.  But  still — ./.  Hold, 
sir ;  I  have  not  done.  There  arc,  to  be  sure,  in  the  laxity 
of  colloquial  speech,  various  kinds  of  greatness  :  a  man 
mav  be  a  great  tobacconist,  a  man  may  be  a  great  painter, 
he  may  be  likewise  a  great  mimic  ;  now  you  may  be  the 
one,  and  Garrick  the  other,  and  yet  neither  of  you  be 

great  men. — R.    But  Dr.  Johnson J.   Hold,  sir  ;    I 

iiave  often  lamented  how  dangerous  it  is  to  investigate 
and  to  discriminate  character,  to  men  who  have  no  dis- 
criminative powers. — R.  But  Garrick,  as  a  companion, 
I  heard  you  say — no  longer  ago  than  last  A\''ednesday  at 
Mr.  Thrale's  table J.  You  tease  me,  sir.  What- 
ever you  may  iiave  heard  me  say,  no  longer  ago  than 
last  Wednesday,  at  Mr.  Thrale's  table,  I  tell  you  I  do 
not  say  so  now;  besides,  as  I  said  before,  you  may  not 
have  uiiderstood  me,  you  misapprehended  me — you  may 
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not  have  heard  me. — E.  I  am  very  sure  I  heard  you  — 
/.  Besides,  besides,  sir,  besides — do  you  not  know — 
are  you  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  it  is  the 
highest  degree  of  rudeness  to  quote  a  man  against 
himself. — ii.  But  if  you  differ  from  yourself,  and  give  one 

opinion  to-day /.    Have  done,  sir ;  the  company 

you  see  are  tired,  as  well  as  myself. 

T'other  side. 

Dr.  Jo/uison  and  Mr.  Gibbon, 

Johnson.  No,  sirj  Garrick's  fame  was  prodigious, 
not  only  in  England,  but  all  over  Europe ;  even  in  Russia, 
I  have  been  told,  he  was  a  proverb ;  when  any  one  had 
repeated  well  he  was  called  a  second  Garrick. — Gibbon. 
I  think  he  had  full  as  much  reputation  as  he  deserved. — J. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  sir,  what  your  meaning  may 
be,  by  saying  he  had  as  much  reputation  as  he  deserved  j 
he  deserved  much,  and  he  had  much. — G.  AVhy,  surely. 
Dr.  Johnson,  his  merit  was  in  small  things  onlyj  he 
had  none  of  those  qualities  that  make  a  real  great 
mm. — J.  Sir,  I  as  little  understand  what  your  meaning 
may  be,  when  you  speak  of  the  qualities  tlmt  make  a 
great  man  ;  it  is  a  vague  term.  Garrick  was  no  com- 
mon man :  a  man  above  the  common  size  may  surelv, 
without  any  great  im[)ropriety,  be  called  a  great  man. 
In  my  opinion,  he  has  veiy  reasonably  fuUillcd  tlic  pro- 
phecy which  he  once  reminded  me  of  liaving  made  to  iiis 
mother,  when  she  asked  me  how  little  David  went  on  at 
school,  that  i  should  say  to  her,  that  he  would  come  to 
!)e  hanged,  or  come  to  be  a  great  man.  \o,  sirj  it  is  un- 
douI)tedlytruc,  that  the  same  (pialitics,  united  with  virtue 
or  vice,  make  a  hero  or  a  rogue,  a  great  general  or  a 
highwayman.  Now  Garrick,  we  are  sure,  was  never 
hanired;  aii<l  in  regard  to  his  being  a  great  man,  you  must 
take  the  whole  man  together.  It  must  be  c(»nsidered  in 
how  many  things  Garrick  excelled  in  wliich  every  man 
dcsircH  to  excel.  Setting  .aside  his  excellence  as  an  actor, 
in  which  he  i.s  acknowledged  to  be  unrivalled  ;  as  a  man, 
as  a  poet,  as  a  convivial  com[»aniou,  you  v\ill  find  but 
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few  his  equals,  and  none  his  superior.  As  a  man,  he 
was  kind,  friendly,  benevolent,  and  generous. — G.  Of 
Garrick's  generosity  I  never  heard ;  I  understood  his 
character  to  be  totally  the  reverse,  and  that  he  was 
reckoned  to  have  loved  money. — J.  That  he  loved 
money  nobody  will  dispute  ; — who  does  not  ?  but  if  you 
mean,  by  loving  money,  that  he  was  parsimonious  to  a 
fault,  sir,  you  have  been  misinformed.  To  Foote,  and 
such  scoundrels,  who  circulated  those  reports^ — to  such 
profligate  spendthrifts  prudence  is  meanness  and  eco- 
nomy is  avarice.  That  Garrick,  in  early  youth,  was 
brought  up  in  strict  habits  of  economy  I  believe,  and  that 
they  were  necessary  I  have  heard  from  himself;  to  sup- 
pose that  Garrick  might  inadvertently  act  from  this 
habit,  and  be  saving  in  small  things,  can  be  no  wonder; 
but  let  it  be  remembered  at  the  same  time,  that,  if 
he  was  frugal  by  habit,  he  was  liberal  from  principle ; 
that  when  he  acted  from  reflection  he  did  what  his  for- 
tune enabled  him  to  do,  and  what  was  expected  from  such 
a  fortune.  I  remember  no  instance  of  David's  parsimony, 
but  once,  when  he  stopped  Mrs.  VVoffington  from  re- 
plenishing the  tea-pot;  it  was  already,  he  said,  as  red 
as  blood ;  and  this  instance  is  doul)tful,  and  happened 
many  years  ago.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  I  observed 
no  blamable  parsimony  in  David :  his  table  was  elegant, 
and  even  splendid  ;  his  house,  both  in  town  and  country, 
his  equipage,  and,  I  think,  all  his  habits  of  life  were  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  who  had  acquired  great 
riches. — In  regard  to  his  generosity,  which  you  seem 
to  question,  I  shall  only  say,  there  is  no  man  to  whom 
I  would  apply  witli  more  confidence  of  success,  for  the 
loan  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  assist  a  common  friend, 
than  to  David,  and  this,  too,  with  very  little  if  any  pro- 
bability of  its  being  repaid. — G.  You  were  going  to  say 
something  of  him  as  a  writer:  you  don't  rate  him  very 
high  as  a  poet. — J .  Sir,  a  man  may  be  a  respectable 
poet  without  being  a  Homer,  as  a  man  may  be  a  good 
plaver  without  being  a  Garrick.  In  the  lighter  kinds  of 
poetry,  in  the  appendages  of  the  drama,  he  was,  if 
not  the  first,  in  the  xery  first  class.    He  liad  a  readiness 
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and  facility,  a  dexterity  of  mind,  that  appeared  extra- 
ordinary even  to  men  of  experience,  and  who  are  not  apt 
to  wonder  from  ignorance.  Writi  ng  prologues,  epilogues, 
and  epigrams,  he  said  he  considered  as  his  trade;  and  he 
was  what  a  man  should  be,  always,  at  all  times,  ready  at 
his  trade.  He  required  two  hours  for  a  prologue  or  epi- 
logue, and  five  minutes  for  an  epigram.  Once,  at  Burke's 
table,  the  company  proposed  a  subject,  and  Garrick 
finished  his  epigram  within  the  time.  The  same  experi- 
ment was  repeated  in  the  garden,  and  with  tlie  same 
success. —  G.  Garrick  had  some  Hippancy  of  parts,  to  be 
sure,  and  was  brisk  and  lively  in  cbmpany;  and,  by  help 
of  miujickry  and  story-telling,  made  himself  a  pleasant 
companion  :  but  here  the  whole  world  gave  the  su- 
periority to  Foote;  and  Garrick  himself  appears  to  have 
felt  as  if  his  genius  was  rebuked  by  the  superior  powers 
of  Foote.  It  has  been  often  observed,  that  Garrick 
ne\'er  dared  to  enter  into  competition  v/ith  him,  but  was 
content  to  act  an  undcr-part,  to  bring  Foote  out. — J. 
'Hiat  this  conduct  of  Garrick's  might  l)e  interpreted  by 
the  gross  minds  of  Foote  and  his  friends,  as  if  he  was 
afraid  to  encounter  him,  I  can  easily  imagine.  Of  the 
natural  superiority  of  Garrick  over  Foote  this  conduct 
is  an  instance.  He  disdained  entering  into  competi- 
tion with  such  a  fellow,  and  made  him  the  buffoon  of 
the  company,  or,  as  you  say,  l)roiight  him  out ;  and  what 
was  at  last  brought  out  but  coarse  jests  and  vulgar 
merriment — indecency  and  impiety — a  relation  of  events 
whicli,  upon  the  face  of  them,  could  never  have  hap- 
pened—characters grossly  conceived,  and  as  coarsely 
represented  ?  Foote  was  even  no  mimic :  he  went  out  of 
himself,  it  is  true  j  but  without  going  into  another  man. 
He  iH  excelled  by  Garrick  even  in  this,  whicli  is  con- 
sidered as  Footc's  greatest  excellence.  (iarricU,  besides 
his  exact  imitation  of  the  voice  and  g(.>sturc  of  his  ori- 
ginal, to  a  flegree  of  refinement  of  wliicli  Foote  had  no 
conccjjtion,  exhibited  tlie  mind  and  mode  of  tliinkiiig  of 
the  person  imitated.  IJesides,  Garrick  confined  his 
powers  witliin  the  limits  of  decency.  We  had  a  cha- 
racter to  preserve: — Foote  had  none.    IJy  Footc's  buf- 
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foonery  and  broad-faced  merriment,  private  friendship, 
public  decency,  and  every  thing  estimable  amongst  men, 
were  trod  under  foot.    We  all  know  the  difference  of  their 
reception  in  the  world.    No  man,  however  high  in  rank 
or  literature,  but  was  proud  to  know  Garrick,  and  was 
glad  to  have  him  at  his  table.    No  man  ever  considered 
or  treated  Garrick  as  a  player.  "  He  may  be  said  to  have 
stepped    out  of  his    own   rank   into   a  higher,    and, 
by  raising  himself,  he  raised  the  rank  of  his  profession. 
At  a  convivial  table  his  exhilarating  powers  were  un- 
rivalled :  he  was  lively,  entertaining,  quick  in  discerning 
the  ridicule  of  life,  and  as  ready  in  representing  it}  and 
on  graver  subjects  there  were  few  topics  in  wliich  he 
could  not  bear  his  part.    It  is  injurious  to  the  character 
of  Garrick  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  Foote. 
That  Foote  was  admitted  sometimes  into  good  company 
(to  do  the  man  what  credit  I  can)  I  will  allow ;   but  then 
it  was  merely  to  play  tricks,   Foote's  merriment  was  that 
of  a  buffoon — Garrick's  that  of  a  gentleman, — G.   I  have 
been  told,  on  the  contraiy,  that  Garrick,  in  company,  had 
not  the  easy  manners  of  a  gentleman. — J.   Sir,  I  don't 
know  what  you  have  been  told,  or  what  your  ideas  may 
be  of  the  manners  of  a  gentleman. — Garrick  had  no 
vulgarity  in  his  manners.     It  is  true,  Garrick  had  not 
the  airiness  of  a  fop,  nor  did  he  assume  an  affected  in- 
difference to  what  was  passing:  he  did  not  lounge  from 
the  table  to  the  window,  and  from  thence  to  the  fire,  or, 
whilst  you  were  addressing  your  discourse  to  him,  turn 
from  you,  and  talk  to  his  next  neighbour,  or  give  any 
indication  that  he  was  tired  of  his  company.     If  such 
manners  form  your  ideas  of  a  fine  gentleman,  Garrick 
had  them  not. — G.  1  mean  that  Garrick  was  more  over- 
awed by  the  presence  of  the  great,  and  more  obsequious 
to  rank  than  Foote — who  considered  himself  as  their 
equal,  and  treated  them  with  the  same  familiarity  as 
they  treated  each  other. — J.   He  did  so  ;   and  what  did 
the  fellow  get  by  it?    The  grossness  of  his  mind  pre- 
vented him  from  seeing  that  this  familiarity  was  merely 
suffered  as  they  would  play  with  a  dog  :  he  got  no  ground 
by  affecting  to  call  peers  by  their  sirnames.    The  foolish 
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fellow  fancied  that  lowering  them  was  raising  himself  to 
their  level.  This  affectation  of  familiarity  with  the  great, 
this  childish  ambition  of  momentary  exaltation,  ob- 
tained by  the  neglect  of  those  ceremonies  which  custom 
has  established  as  the  barriers  between  one  order  of 
society  and  another,  only  showed  his  folly  and  meanness. 
He  did  not  see  that,  by  encroaching  on  others'  dignity, 
he  puts  himself  iu  their  power,  either  to  be  repelled  with 
helpless  indignity,  or  endured  by  clemency  and  con- 
descension. Garrick,  by  paying  due  respect  to  rank,  re- 
spected himself:  what  he  gave  was  returned,  and  what 
was  returned  he  kept  for  ever.  His  advancement  was 
on  firm  ground  :  he  was  recognized  in  public,  as  well  as 
respected  in  private ;  and  as  no  man  was  ever  more 
courted,  and  better  received  by  the  public,  so  no  man 
was  ever  less  spoiled  by  its  flattery.  Garrick  continued 
advancing  to  the  last — till  he  had  acquired  every  ad- 
vantage that  high  birth  or  title  could  bestow,  except  the 
precedence  of  going  into  a  room  j  but,  when  he  was 
there,  he  was  treated  with  as  much  attention  as  the  first 
man  at  the  table.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Garrick  that  he 
never  laid  any  claim  to  this  distinction ;  it  was  as  vo- 
luntarily allowed  as  if  it  had  been  his  birth-right.  In 
this,  I  confess,  I  looked  upon  David  with  some  degree 
of  envy,  not  so  much  for  tlic  respect  he  received  as  for 
the  manner  of  its  being  acquired  ;  what  fell  into  his  lap 
unsought  I  have  been  forced  to  claim  : — I  began  the 
world  by  fighting  my  way.  There  was  somcthiug  about 
me  that  invited  insult,  or  at  least  a  disposition  to  neg- 
lect ;  and  I  was  equally  disposed  to  repel  insult  and  to 
claim  nttention  ;  and  I  fear  continue  too  mucli  in  this 
disposition  now  it  is  no  longer  necessary}  I  receive  at 
present  as  much  favour  as  I  have  a  right  to  expect.  I 
am  not  one  of  the  complainers  of  the  neglect  of  merit. 
G.  Your  pretensions,  Dr.  .Johnson,  nobody  will  dispute  5 
I  cannot  place  (iarrick  on  the  same  footing  :  vour  rv- 
putation  will  continue  increasing  after  yonr  death,  when 
Garrick  will  be  totally  forgotten  j  you  will  l>o  for  ever 
considered  as  a  classic, — ./.  Enough,  sir,  enough  ;  the 
company  would  be  better  pleased  to  see  us  quarrel  than 
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bandying  compliments. — G.  But  you  must  allow,  Dr, 
Johnson,  tliat  Garrick  was  too  much  a  slave  to  fame,  or 
rather  to  the  mean  ambition  of  living  with  the  great — 
terribly  afraid  of  making  himself  cheap  even  with  them  ; 
by  which  he  debarred  himself  of  much  pleasant  society. 
Employing  so  much  attention  and  so  much  management 
upon  little  things,  implies,  I  think,  a  little  mind.  It  was 
observed  by  his  friend  Colman,  that  he  never  went  into 
company  but  with  a  plot  how  to  get  out  of  it ;  he  was 
every  minute  called  out,  and  went  off  or  returned  as  there 
was  or  was  not  a  probability  of  his  shining. — J,  In  re- 
gard to  his  mean  ambition,  as  you  call  it,  of  living  with 
the  great,  what  was  the  boast  of  Pope,  and  is  every 
man's  wish,  can  be  no  reproach  to  Garrick :  he  who  says 
he  despises  it,  knows  he  lies.  That  Garrick  husbanded 
his  fame,  the  fame  which  he  had  justly  acquired  both 
at  the  theatre  and  at  the  table,  is  not  denied  ;  but 
where  is  the  blame  either  in  the  one  case  or  the  other,  of 
leaving  as  little  as  he  could  to  chance  ?  Besides,  sir, 
consider  what  you  have  said ;  you  first  deny  Garrick's 
pretensions  to  fame,  and  then  accuse  him  of  too  great 
an  attention  to  preserve  what  he  never  possessed. — G. 
I  don't  understand — J.  Sir,  I  can't  help  that.— G.  Well, 
but.  Dr.  Johnson,  you  will  not  vindicate  him  in  his 
over  and  above  attention  to  his  fame,  his  inordinate 
desire  to  exhibit  himself  to  new  men ;  like  a  coquet, 
ever  seeking  after  conquests,  to  the  total  neglect  of  old 
friends  and  admirers  : 

"  He  threw  off  his  friends  like  a  huntsman  his  pack :" 

always  looking  out  for  new  game. — -/.  When  you  quoted 
the  line  from  Goldsmith,  you  ought  in  fairness  to  have 
given  what  followed: 

"  He  knew  when  he  pleased,  he  could  whistle  them  back ;" 

which  implies  at  least  that  he  possessed  a  power  over 
other  men's  minds  approaching  to  fascination  j  but  con- 
sider, sir,  what  is  to  be  done :  here  is  a  man  whom  every 
other  man  desires  to  know.  Garrick  could  not  receive 
and  cultivate  all,  according  to  each  man's  conception  of 
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his  own  value ;  we  are  all  apt  enough  to  consider  our- 
selves as  possessing  a  right  to  be  excepted  from  the  com- 
mon crowd  j  besides,  sir,  I  do  not  see  why  that  should 
be  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime  which  we  all  so  irresistibly 
feel  and  practise  j  we  all  make  a  greater  exertion  in  the 
presence  of  new  men  than  old  acquaintances;  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  Garrick  divided  his  attention  among 
so  many,  that  but  little  was  left  to  the  share  of  any  in- 
dividual j  like  the  extension  and  dissipation  of  water 
into  dew,  there  was  not  quantity  united  sufficient  to 
quench  any  man's  thirst ;  but  this  is  the  inevitable  state 
of  things  5  Garrick,  no  more  than  another  man,  could 
unite  what  in  their  natures  are  incompatible. — G.  But 
Garrick  not  only  was  excluded  by  this  means  from  real 
friendship,  but  accused  of  treating  those  whom  he  called 
his  friends  with  insincerity  and  double-dealing. — J.  Sir, 
it  is  not  true;  his  character  in  that  respect  is  misunder- 
stood :  Garrick  was,  to  be  sure,  very  ready  in  promis- 
ing j  but  he  intended  at  that  time  to  fulfil  his  promise ; 
he  intended  no  deceit ;  his  politeness  or  his  good-na- 
ture, call  it  what  you  will,  made  him  unwilling  to  denyj 
he  wanted  the  courage  to  say  no  even  to  unreasonable 
demands.  This  was  the  great  error  of  his  life  ;  by  raising 
expectations  which  he  did  not,  perhaps  could  not  gratify, 
he  made  many  enemies  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  error  proceeded  from  the  same 
cause  which  produced  many  of  his  virtues.  Friendships 
from  warmth  of  temper,  too  suddenly  taken  up,  and  too 
violent  to  continue,  ended  as  they  were  like  to  do,  in  dis- 
appointment; his  friends  became  his  enemies;  and 
those  having  been  fostered  in  his  bosom,  well  knew  his 
sensibility  to  reproach,  and  they  took  care  that  he  should 
be  amply  supplied  with  such  bitter  potions  as  they  were 
capable  of  adminihtering;  their  iuipoteut  efforts  he  ought 
to  have  despised  ;  but  he  felt  them;  nor  did  he  aflect  in- 
sensiliility. — G.  And  that  8en.sil)ility  probably  shortened 
iiis  life. — J.  No,  sir;  he  died  of  a  <lisi)rder  of  whieii  you 
or  any  other  man  may  die,  without  being  killed  by  too 
raucli  sensibility. — G.  Jiut  you  will  allow,  however,  that 
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this  sensibility,  those  fine  feelings,  made  him  the  great 
actor  he  was. — J.  This  is  all  cant  j  fit  only  for  kitchen- 
weuches  and  chambermaids :  Garrick's  trade  was  to  re- 
present passion,  not  to  feel  it.  Ask  Reynolds  whether 
he  felt  the  distress  of  count  Hngolino  when  he  drew  it. — 
G.  But  surely  he  feels  the  passion  at  the  moment  he  is 
representing  it.— J.  About  as  much  as  Punch  feels. — 
That  Garrick  himself  gave  into  this  foppery  of  feelings 
I  can  easily  believe ;  but  he  knew  at  the  same  time 
that  he  lied.  He  might  think  it  right,  as  far  as  I  know, 
to  have  what  fools  imagined  he  ought  to  have  ;  but  it  is 
amazing  that  any  should  be  so  ignorant  as  to  think  that 
an  actor  will  risk  his  reputation  by  depending  on  the 
feelings  that  should  be  excited  in  the  presence  of  two 
hundred  people,  on  the  repetition  of  certain  words 
which  he  has  repeated  two  hundred  times  before,  in 
^vhat  actors  call  their  study.  No,  sivj  Garrick  left 
nothing  to  chance ;  every  gesture,  every  expression  of 
countenance  and  variety  .of  voice,  was  settled  in  his 
closet  before  he  set  his  foot  upon  the  stage. 
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Dear  sir,  the  American  brig,  captain  Waters, 
Having  landed  me  safe,  with  my  son  and  two  daughters. 
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On  the  pier  at  New  York  ;  and  a  porter,  half  drunk. 

Having  trotted  off  "  slick  right  away"  with  my  trunk. 

In  trowsers,  black  cravat,  and  yellow  straw  hat  awry. 

To  one  Mrs.  Bradish's,  fronting  the  battery  j 

(I  paid  half  a  dollar,  for  which  the  gaunt  Yankee 

Return'd  me  the  devil  the  ghost  of  a  Thankye ;) 

I  dip  a  bad  pen  in  an  inkstand  of  pewter. 

To  con  o'er  the  past,  and  descant  on  the  future. 

You  know — who  does  not  ?  what  commercial  voids 
The  peace  has  produced  in  the  squadron  at  Lloyd's ; 
Time  was,  when  my  own  coach  (with  biscuits  the  boot  in) 
Convey'd  me,  at  three,  from  the  'Change  gate  to  Tooting, 
And  when  Tooting  clock  had  toU'd  half-after  ten, 
Convey'd  me,  next  morning,  to  London  again. 
Where  Lrokers  pronounced  me,  in  special  committee. 
The  most  well-to-do  sort  of  man  in  the  city. 

Well !  finding  trade  shy,  and  the  taxes  encroach, 
I  sold  off  my  horses  and  laid  down  my  coach  : 
My  girls,  for  their  parts,  preferr'd  walking  ;  and  Did. 
Could  never  ride  backward  without  being  sick. 
So  I  now,  with  a  visage  as  sour  as  judge  Page's, 
Took  a  small  house  at  Clapham,  and  rode  in  the  stages. 

Descending  "  a  grade,"  I  ascended  to  ride 
As  one  of  the  six  who  were  licensed  inside; 
And  met  the  mishaps  that  occur,  in  Avet  weather, 
^Vhen  a  jury  of  legs  are  impannell'd  together. 
I  wanted  to  let  down  the  glass,  but  a  youth 
On  the  opposite  side  had  a  pain  in  his  tooth : 
I  wanted  to  \)\\\\  up  the  glass,  but  was  chid 
By  a  widow,  whose  brat  would  be  sick  if  I  did  : 
I  wanted  to  sleep,  l)ut  a  girl  in  a  shawl 
Kept  asking  how  far  we  were  off  from  Vauxhall ; 
And  nine  times  in  ten,  some  tremendous  fat  woman, 
Who  wanted  to  get  out  at  Kennlngton  Common, 
With  a  kick,  on  alighting,  that  set  the  coach  rocking. 
Left  the  mud  of  her  clog  on  my  white  cotton  stocking! 
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"  Why,  sir,"  even  you  must  admit  that  a  nation 
That  tolerates  this  must  expect  emigration. 
"But  why" — in  your  last  you  interrogate — *'  roam 
Abroad,  when  you  might  sport  the  savage  at  home? 
If  Nature  attract  you, you're  mighty  unlucky 
Indeed  not  to  find  her  on  this  side  Kentucky. 
I'm  apt  to  suspect  that  the  dame  lurks  beneath 
The  brushwood  of  Finchley,  and  Wimbledon  Heath, 
And  proffers,  unfetter'd  by  custom-house  laws. 
Abundance  of  hips  and  whole  hedges  of  haws. 
Nay,  more" — thus  you  argue — "  my  worthy  friend  Bar- 
row, 
You  need  not  go  even  so  far  off  as  Harrow : 
At  Dulwich  I'll  point  out  a  glen,  wild  and  patchy. 
Not  a  mile  from  the  mansion  of  Madame  Storace, 
Where  nature,  not  shackled  by  Townsend  or  Sayers, 
Has  scoop'd  out,  to  shelter  the  '  Slick  right  away-ers,' 
A  snug  hollow  tree,  v/here  a  patriot  may  lodge  in  his 
rdory,  nor  envy  the  tub  of  Diogenes  !" 

All  this,  Jerry  Dawson,  's  undoubtedly  true. 
But  with  the  main  question  has  nothing  to  do. 

In  all  the  cross -grains  of  us  mortals  below, 
'Tis  not  what  ourselves,  but  what  other  folks  know. 
What  a  kicking  would  many  a  hectoring  elf 
Bear  with,  could  he  but  keep  the  fact  to  himself ! 
To  be  jilted  is  nothing,  mere  pastime  and  revel ; 
But  then  to  be  knoK7i  to  be  jilted 's  the  devil. 
Kind  husbands  oft  wink  at  faux-pas  of  co-sleepers  ; 
But,   if  the   town   knows    it,    they  cant   close  their 

peepers : 
And  traders  are  loth  "  their  affairs"  to  disclose 
To  the  pity  of  friends  and  the  malice  of  foes. 

Impress'd  with  thesetruths,  my  two  daughters,  my  son. 
And  myself,  soon  determined  to  cut  and  to  run  5 
Resolved  to  invest  all  our  spare  love  and  money 
In  the  land  that  is  flowing  with  milk  and  with  honey. 
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"  Why,  sirl"  Job  himself  could  not  parry  the  worry 

I  constantly  felt  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 

At  the  bare  word  "assessment"  my  diaphragm  writhes, 

I  faint  at  the  nle  monosyllable  "  tithes  j" 

I  don't  care  a  farthing  for  gibbets  and  axes. 

But  I  can't  buar  the  plural  of  tax,  namely,  taxes. 

Some  folks  hate  a  spider,  but  I  hate  a  parson. 

As  much  as  an  Albion  director  hates  arson ! 

Then  hey  !  for  the  West, — how  I  grudge  every  hour  I 
Expend,  ere  I  cross  the  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
With  woods  where  the  view  of  an  Englishman  rare  is. 
And  squat  myself  down  in  the  Illinois  Prairies. 
If  I  hit,  well  and  good  j   if  I  miss,  well  and  good  tooj 
I'll  sink  what  it  does,  and  proclaim  what  it  should  do. 
I'll  change  the  brown  AVabash  to  yellow  I'actolus  ; 
If  I  tumble,  like  Wildgoose,  I'll  not  tumble  solus. 
My  taken-in  friends  may  reproach  me — who  cares  r 
The  trap  that  diminisli'd  my  tail  shall  dock  theirs. 


LETTER   II. 

Miss  Sabrina  Barrow  to  Miss  Fanny  Fade. 

CONTEXTS. 

Opening  /Ulubion  —  yEneasand  the  Sibyl — Gradations — From  a  Beauty 
to  a  blue— Joys  of  Eighteen— liond-street— The  Qjiera— Tooting 
Assembly — Quadrilles — .Sister  Lydia  coining  out — Sister  Sabrina 
going  in— Ap  and  Peri-hclion — Waltzes— Terpsichore  .sells  off  her 
.Stud — La  I'oullc — Pilpay  and  i^'sop—Uogs,  Cats,  end  Birds — 
Evangelical  Blues — Anti-parturient — Kvans's  Sects — Floating  Ark 
— Hebrews  at  Hackney— Btlzoni — Women  in  Egyptian  Hall  and 
London  Tavern— And  why — To  strangle  two  Serpents — Abelard 
and  YAoMA — Sabrina's  Ileasons  for  going  to  America. 

Nay,  Fanny,  you  wrong  me:  I  am  not  "  quite  frantic," 
Even  though  I  have  ventured  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 
The  thing,  unoxplain'd,  may  excite  your  surprise; 
But  when  you  consider  the  wherefores  and  whys. 
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(This  letter  shall  paint  them)  I  hope  to  awakeii 
Your  hearty  applause  at  tlie  step  I  have  taken. 

My  age,  my  dear  friend,  I  may  say,  entre  nous. 
Is  not  what  the  public  suppose — thirty-two ; 
For,  if  they  the  baptismal  fact  would  divine. 
Let  them  strike  out  the  "  two,''  and  interpolate  "  nine." 

We  Blues  love  a  classic  allusion,  so  I  seize 
The  Sibyl's,  who  walk'd  wi.h  the  son  of  Anchises, 
And  scatter  my  leaves,  per  the  Lynx,  captain  Wade, 
To  paint  all  my  woes  to  my  dear  Fanny  Fade. 

At  lively  eighteen,  when  the  men  praised  my  hair. 
And  papa  lived  at  Tooting  and  Finsbury-square, 
Too  proud  of  my  title,  Sabrina  the  pretty, 
I  turn'd  up  my  nose  at  a  match  in  the  cityj 
Drove  shopping  to  Bond-street,  where  few  people  knew 

me — 
Saw  beaux,  three  by  three,  raise  their  glasses  to  view  me ; 
Went  off  to  the  opera — sat  in  the  pit — 
Took  mighty  good  care  not  to  spekk  to  a  cit : 
And  hoped,  when  my  suitors  began  to  importune. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  to  marry  a  fortune ; 
Yet  spring  follow'd  winter,  and  still  fail'd  to  bring 
The  thing  that  I  wanted — a  man  with  a  ring. 

Descending  a  peg,  with  a  mercantile  beau 
At  Tooting  assembly  I  sported  a  toe  : 
Had  still  many  partners,  each  fortunate  man, 
Mark'd,  one  after  one,  on  my  white  spangled  fan. 
Wherever  they  came  from,  I  aim'd  to  entrap  'em. 
As  far  down  as  Mitcham,  as  far  up  as  Clapham  : 
In  private  rehearsals  I  practised  my  heels 
To  open  the  very  first  set  of  quadrilles ; 
Set  right,  by  mere  pushing,  each  blundering  fool ; 
And  knowing  that  Lydia  would  soon  come  from  school. 
It  struck  me,  while  eying  the  mole  on  my  chin. 
That  her  coming  out  might  be  my  going  in; 
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For  Shakspeare  has  open'd  that  truth  to  mankind. 
If  two  men  ride  one  horse,  one  must  ride  behind, 
I  therefore  redoubled  my  ogles  and  freaks. 
Drew  a  hare's  foot  of  rouge  o'er  the  bones  of  my  cheeks, 
Whizz'd  round  in  a  waltz,  with  a  neck  red  as  copper. 
And  whisper'd,  "  I  hope  that  it  is  not  improper." 
Yet  still,  as  old  Time  kept  expanding  his  wing. 
He  never  brought  forward  the  man  with  the  ring. 

Past  thirty — turn'd  out  of  Terpsichore's  stud, 
"  Lamed,  spavined,  and  wind-gall'd,  yet  still  with  some 

blood," 
Now  and  then  overhearing  the  men  cry — "Poor  Sabby!'' 
And  the  girls — '*  Eight    and  thirty — I  know  it — Old 

Tabljy,"— 
Condemn'd,  while  the  whirl  of  La  Poulle  made  me  giddy, 
To  pin  up  the  train  of  the  tittering  Lyddy,  ' 
And  set  her  a-going  on  that  very  floor 
That  often  had  ccho'd  my  footsteps  before, 
I  gave  o'er  the  chase;  let  the  fount  of  love  freeze  up; 
And  woo'd  the  dumb  heroes  of  Pilpay  and  ^Esop  : — 
Kept  a  pug  in  a  collar,  a  dormouse,  a  kitten, 
A  squirrel,  a  poodle  more  biting  than  bitten, 
A  parrot  who  swung  in  eternal  see-saw. 
Two  murmuring  doves,  and  a  screaming  Macaw: — 
In  blue  book  societies  loiter'd  to  chat 
With  the  reverend  this  and  the  reverend  that : 
Join'd  the  tribe  who,  forbidden  by  hard-hearted  men 
To  dandle  an  innocent — dandle  a  pen. 
Pert  poets  with  mouths  by  the  (juarterly  curb  hurt. 
Lank  wives  who  have  never  call'd  in  Doctor  Herbert  : 
Prim  maids,  like  myself,  with  an  eye  that  detects 
All  the  thin  subdivisions  in  Evans's  sects. 
And  know  to  a  li;iir  every  cross  in  the  l)rced. 
From  the.Fuin])ers  in  Wales  to  the  lunatic  Swede. 
Then  came  the  thick  shoes,  on  two  feet  void  of  graces  : 
Decided  objection  to  ;dl  jiuldic  places  : 
Yet  running,  by  hundreds,  to  Iklzoni's  cavern, 
Tlie  Mansion-house  Hall,  and  the  New  London  Tavern  : 
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The  Bible  in  Sanscrit  for  Copts  and  Lascars  : 
Arks  floating  off  A^'ap])ing  for  soul-founder'd  tars: 
With  all  the  devices  that  keep  in  subjection 
Our  sex's  two  enemies — time  and  reflection,- 
Yet  still  even  these  were  unable  to  bring 
Id  desideratum — the  man  with  the  ring. 

Thus  she  whom  the  poet  of  Twickenham  paints. 
Bade  Paraclete's  echoes  repeat  her  complaints. 
Lay  wrapt  in  her  cell  in  ecstatical  heavings. 
And  gave  to  Saint  Peter  Saint  Abelard's  leavings. 

Thus  tied  to  the  stake  in  Sir  Balaam's  dull  domus. 
As  cold  and  austere  as  my  namesake  in  Comus, 
Condemn'd,  when  my  sister  should  wed,  to  rehearse. 
Hereafter,  for  Lydia,  the  part  of  the  nurse. 
Performing  what  many  a  sister  has  done, 
The  work  of  three  maids  for  the  wages  of  one, — 
Sore  sick  of  the  world,  from  the  Old  I  withdrew, 
And  gladly  set  sail  with  papa  for  the  New; 
Of  which  more  hereafter. — Dear  Fanny,  adieu  ! 
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Miss  Lydia  Barroiv  to  Miss  Kitty  Brown. 
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''  Moving  Accidents  by  Flood" — Neptune  Enemy  to  female  Attire — 
Castle  of  Otranto — Guy's  Hospital — Mrs.  Jordan — Mrs.  ]\Ion- 
soon's  Boarding-school — Logier's  System — Family  Pride — Ba- 
laam —  Monument-yard  and  Jerusalem  —  Buonaparte  —  Here's 
Wood-cuts  —  Major  CartwTight  and  Billy  Austin— Ings,  the 
Butcher— His  Mode  of  changing  an  Administration— Princess 
in  Fleet-street — Habeas,  but  not  Corpus.  a:id  why — Parting 
Benetliction. 
O  Kitty!   such  bawling,  such  trampling  of  decks  ! 

Such  tales  of  sea-monsters,  tornadoes,  and  wrecks! 

My  puce-colour'd    cloak   is   soak'd   through   with  the 
rain  : 

You  never  would  know  niy  green  bonnet  again  j 
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The  silk  is  all  cover'd  with  spots,  and  the  feather 
Flaps  down  like  a  lily  iu  boisterous  weather: 
The  lining's  not  hurt,  so  I  mean  to  unrip  it ; 
But  the  surge  has  quite  riiin'd  my  white-spotted  tippet ; 
And  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  like  ill-natured  brutes. 
Have  rotted  the  fur  on  my  blue  leather  boots. 
In   short,  what   with  monsters   who  haul'd   my  port- 
manteau 
Ashore,  half  as  big  as  the  man  in  Otranto  ; 
Grim  figures  in  trowsers,  who  quiz  our  noblesse. 
And  say,  when  they  mean  to  be  certain,  they  guess  3 
And  inns,  where  the  folks,  cheek-by-jowl,  close  their 

eyes, 
Ten  beds  in  a  room,  like  the  patients  at  Guy's: 
I'm  like  Mrs.  Jordan,  unable  to  tell 
If  I'm  dead  or  alive.  Lady  Loverule  or  Nell ! 

You  and  I,  arm  in  arm,  ever  destined  to  grapple. 
When  the  school,  two  by  two,   walk'd  on  Sunday  to 

chapel  J 
M'here  I  gave  a  nod  to  Tom  Osborne,  and  you 
A  smile  to  Cieorge  Hughes,  in  the  opposite  pew: 
U'ho  in  the  same  keiro-])la.st  play'd  the  same  tunes. 
The  two  aptest  scholars  at  Mrs.  Monsoon's ; 
Little  dreamt  of  the  day  when  whole  mountains  should 

frown 
Between  Lyddy  Barrow  and  Catlicrinc  Brown. 

Papa,  cnlre  nuns,  rides  a  hol)by,  my  dear. 
That  is  rather  too  high  to  l)e  canter'd  on  here; 
How  strange  in  a  cit !    he  has  taken  a  pride 
In  his  family-tree,  by  the  grandmother's  side. 
And  thinks  all  plain  misters  should  give  him  a  siilam. 
Ever  since  his  late  majesty  duldt'd  him  Sir  lialaam. 
He   proves   his    ascent,  through    the   knight  who  sold 

Sfiap 
(/'lose  to  Monument-y;k-d,  and  is  mention'd  in  I'o[>c, 
Up  to  him  «hn  a  donkey  bestrid  in  Jerusalem  j 
Then  boasts  that  our  house  is  as  old  as  Mcthusalcm. 

q2 
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Dick  calls  this  "  a  rum  kind  of  swell  in  old  dad," 

Who  turn'd,  as  Dick  calls  it,  "  a  regular  Rad" 

Ever  since  fall  of  trade  to  a  Claphani  cot  pinn'd  us. 

And  forced  us  to  send  back  tlie  carriage  to  Windus. 

In  vaiu  I  cry  "Fiddle  de  dec  j"  it  will  fix 

In  his  gizzard,  and  make  him  as  cross  as  two  sticks. 

He  now  rips  up  grievances  old  as  queen  Anne, 

And  lays  all  the  blame  on  poor  chancellor  \'an. 

He  buys  Buonapartes  enamell'd  in  bone; 

He  frames  and  glazes  the  wood-cuts  of  Hone, 

i^nd  hangs  them,  supported  by  queen  Caroline,  or 

Old  Cartwright  the  major,  and  Austin  the  minor: 

Nay,  over  the  mantel-piece  what,  of  all  things. 

Do  you  think  he  had  stuck  up  ?-r-the  portrait  of  Ings, 

The  Carnaby  hero,  who  meant  to  "  show  fight," 

A  bag  in  his  left  hand,  a  knife  in  his  right : 

With  these  he  to  Cato-street  went,  being  very 

Resolved  to  decapitate  lord  Londonderry. 

How  shocking'..— Heaven   grant  that  his  majesty  may 

shun 
That  method  of  changing  an  administration. 

But  don't  let  me  lose  what  I  meant  to  express, — 
Before  I  left  England  I  saw  a  princess .' 
She  lodges  in  Fleet-street,  next  door  to  Hone's  shop — 
Two  lions  that  make  all  the  passengers  stop. 
Papa  and  "  The  Ex"  think  her  case  very  hard; 
Says  he  to  me,  "  Lyddy,  we'll  both  leave  q  card  ! 
Two  kings  are  her  cousins  !  girl,  hold  up  your  neck ; 
Depend  on  it,  Lyddy,  it's  not  a  bad  spec." 
Like  a  dutiful  daughter,  I  did  depend  on  it, 
^Vent  up  to  my  bed-room  to  put  on  my  bonnet. 
And,  as  the  sun  promised  a  morning  of  dryness, 
I  walk'd,  without  pattens,  to  wait  on  her  highness. 
A  man  oped  the  door,  in  a  coat  which,  I  think. 
Was  dyed,  like  the  rest  of  the  family's,  pink. 
But  when  papa  ask'd  if  the  royal  princess 
Was  at  home,  and  the  chamberlain  answer'd  him  "  Yes," 
And  civilly  told  us  to  walk  up  together, 
A  child  might  have  knock'd  me  down  flat  with  a  feather ! 
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Her  highness,  sweet  soul !  made  us  sit  on  two  chairs. 

And  let  us,  at  once,  into  all  her  affairs. 

She  told  us,  her  foes  held  her  there  by  a  capias  ; 

She  meant,  as  she  told  us,  to  move  for  her  habeas  ; 

But  has  not — perhaps  on  account  of  the  corpus. 

For  hers,  oitre  nous,  is  as  big  as  a  porpus. 

She  niention'd  with  pride,  how  on  last  Lord  Mayor's - 

day 
Her  countenance  drew  all  the  people  away; 
But  own'd,  while  they  dnbbd  her  the  general  charmer. 
It  might  be  because  there  were  no  men  in  armour. 

Adieu !  royal  dame,  falsely  call'd  Mrs.  Serrcs, 
For  you  and  your  sire  are  as  like  as  two  cherries  3 — 
Farewell,  injured  daughter  of  Poniatowski, 
Vou  soon  should  be  let  out  if  I  held  the  house-key ! 


LETTER   IV. 

Mr.  Richard  Barroio  to  Robert  Br'iggs. 

CO.VIKXTS. 

Specimen  of  Fancy  P.'ic'.OTic— .Slang,  like  Madeira,  improved  by  Sea 
V^oyage — Atlantic  Adventures — Reference  to  Wliitc  Bait  at 
Blackwall-^Twickenhain  Steam  Vessel — Chelsea  Reach — 
Name  objectionable,  and  why — Thoir\as  Inkle — Disasters  of 
Tackinp — .Swan  with  Two  Necks  ;  Ijad  with  One — Sabrina — 
Latin  and  Commodore  Rogers  -Lydia  and  Don  Juan — Sandy 
Hook  — Action  at  Law — .Spick  and  Anodier,  versus  Barrow,  tlii 
younger — Coronation  ^it  bjlli  Housjcj —President  Adams — Tc;; 
and  turn  out. 

Here  I  am  :  right  and  tiglit.  Bob ;  pull'd  up  at  New 
York, 
As  brisk  as  a  bee,  and  as  light  as  a  cork  : 
Though  half  the  ]>oi>l  over  I  lay  like  a  log, 
(■lahcjiabbcr-c/e-grin/ii/d,  as  sick  as  a  dog  ! 
How  odd  !  for  you  know  I  ail'd  nrttliirig  at  all, 
When,  to  grub  upon  white  bait,  we  row'd  to  lilackwall  : 
'Ti.s  true,  I  wax'd  nini,  on  leturning  l>y  (ueenwich. 
But  tliat  was  brc-uisc  1  had  eat  too  luucli  spinach. 
When  we  slcam'd  it  to  'I'w  irk'nliaui,  I  stuck  like  n  leech 
To  the  deck,  till  the  vessel  approach'd  ('lielsea  Rcarli  j 
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There,  I  own,  I  was  seized  with  a  qualm  and  a  hiccup. 

And  felt  in  my  V'tctuailing-qfficc  a  kick-up: 

All  along  of  the  place  :  Chelsea  Reach  ?  a  vile  name  ! 

Columbus  himself  would  have  felt  just  the  same. 

But,  zounds  !  I^ob,  the  Thames  cannot  give  you  a  notion 

"  Of  all  the  rude  dangers  in  crossing  the  ocean." 

(Mem.  that's  a  quotation  ;  .ind  serves  for  a  sprinkle 

Of  learning  :  like  Sabhy,  I  stole  it  from  Inkle.) 

The  first  thing  that  posed  me  was,  when  I  should  bob. 

To  hinder  the  gib-boom  from  scuttling  my  nob. 

How  to  hit  the  thing  right  was  the  devil's  own  poser  > 

Three  times  had  the  end  of  it  tipp'd  me  a  noser. 

ThcJIat  of  a  steersman  sung  out — "  Helm-a-lec  !" 

Round  swung  the  long  pole,  made  no  bones  of  poor  me. 

And  sent  my  hat  flying  a  mile  out  to  sea. 

My  stars!  how  my  knowledge-box  whizz'd  round  about! 

In  short,  my  dear  Bob,  'twas  a^  proper  serve-out. 

I  liav'n't  scored  up  such  a  pelt  on  the  brain 

Since,  on  a  stage  top,  I  was  had  in  Lad-lane ; 

AA'here,  if  you  don't  duck,  when  the  turn  you  approach. 

So  low  is  the  gateway,  so  high  is  the  coach. 

You'll  add,  before  coachce  his  vehicle  checks. 

The  lad  with  no  head  to  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks. 

I  since  wore  a  cap,  made  of  sealskin  and  leather, 

Which  seems  to  cry  NoU-me-tan  to  the  weather. 

I  civilly  spoke  to  the  captain  my  wish 

For  a  rod,  hook,  and  line,  to  astonish  the  fish ; 

I  got  'em  and  bobb'd  :  had  a  bite  from  a  shark  : 

But  the  double-tooth'd  cull  was  not  up  to  the  marlc : 

Again  I  gave  bait,  on  a  hook  worse  for  wearing. 

And  caught — damn  the  hoaxers — a  salted  red  herring  : 

The  sailors,  like  spoonies,  all  laugh'd  at  the  trick. 

And  nick-named  me  Lubber,  and  Salt-water  Dick. 

Sabrina  kept  stalking  the  deck  in  all  weathers. 

In  purple  pelisse,  a  Leghorn  hat  and  feathers. 

She  now  and  then  puzzled,  with  Latin,  the  codgers. 

Which  sounded  like  Hebrew  to  commodore  Rogers. 

She  muttcr'd  "  O  navis  :  infelix  puella," 

And  cried,  when  it  blew,  "  aquilone  procella." 
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Old  dad  braved  the  spray  of  the  sea  like  a  neiv  one  ! 
While  Lyd,  in  the  cabin,  was  reading  Don  Juan. 
A  boy  on  the  top- mast,  who  kept  a  sharp  look-out. 
Now,  from  his  potatoe-trap,  bawl'd  "  Sandy  Hook"  out. 
Two  words  that  we  English  did  not  understand. 
But  I  guess  "  Sandy  Hook"  is  the  Yankee  for  "  land  ;" 
For  while  we  were  wondering  what  he  could  say. 
The  pilot  had  floated  us  into  the  bay. 

Lord !  who  would  have  thought  to  have  seen  Dicky 
Barrow 

Quit  Chancery-lane  for  the  laud  of  Pizarro. 

You  and  I  uere  the  prime  ones  : — the  Fives-court,  the 
Lobby, 

Were  all  Betti/  Martin  without  Dick  and  Bobby. 

Dad  show'd  himself  up  for  a  rank  Johnny- llaiv, 

In  binding  me  'prentice  to  follow  the  law. 

You  kiiow'd.  Bob,  I  scorn'd  such  a  spooneij  to  be 

As  to  follow  the  law,  so  the  law  foUow'd  me. 

Spick  and  Span  were  my  Schneiders:  dead  hits  at  a  but- 
ton-, 

At  running  a  bill  up  they  found  me  a  glutton ; 

Spick  call'd :  not  at  home  j    and  I  told  Mugs,  ray  man. 

To  bounce  when  lie  call'd  again  ;  ditto  to  Span. 

I  tJiought  they'd  have  stood  it  :   the  devil  a  bit ; 

Tliey  hollcil  a  Davy,  and  took  out  a  writ. 

Nuriky/i!/«c/iV/.-  it  was  no  use  applying  to  him  ; 

JSo,  finding  the  stumpy  ducidcdiv  slim, 

I  thought  it  was  best  to  l)C  ojfish  with  dad. 

And  show  that  Dick  Barrow  was  not  to  be  had. 

Now  do,  there's  a  dear,  draw  a  quill  upon  paper. 
And  tell  us  the  news. — Is  the  riccdful  s\'\\\  taper '^ 
Kcan  bolted  off  here  in  a  liuff:  docs  he  /jrini^, 
lj\]ic  Harris's  empress,  and  Llliston's  king? 
Or,  arc  you  still  dosed  with  stars,  ribbons,  and  garters, 
Cars,  cream-colour'd  horses,  poles,  platforms,  and  Tar- 
tars ? 
Wc  can't  come  it  here  like  your  viscouiits  and  niadjiin- 
At  \\'cstioinster-abbcy  :  our  president,  Adams, 
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To  sport  a  procession  lias  no  hidden  hoards  j 

I  reckon  he'd  cut  a  shy  show  on  the  boards. 

When  guests  tuck  their  trotters  beneath  his  mahogany, 

Short  bite  for  Jonathan  :  if  for  good  prog-  any 

\'isitor  gapes,  why  the  bigger^a^  he  : 

The  president  comes  doivn  with  nothing  but  tea: 

For  which,  if  the  Yankees  know  what  tiicy 're  about, 

They  '11  treat  him,  next  Caucus,  with  tea  and  turn  out. 

But  pen  cries  pcccavi,  and  paper  is  narrow, 

So,  Bob,  I'm  your  humble  cum  dumble, 

R.  Barroiv. 
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Sir  Balaam  Barroiv  to  Mr.  Jeremiah  Daivso7t. 

CONTENTS. 

Journey  to  Brighton  and  Journey  in  America  contrasted — Land- 
ladies— Beggars — Apples  at  Coach-door — Barmaid  at  Cuckfield 
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to  emigrate. 

Whoever  has  taken,  his  loose  nerves  to  tighten, 
A  journey  from  Blossoms'  inn,  Cheapsidc,  to  Brighton, 
And  huds  himself  pleasantly  -rattled  to  IShorcham, 
At,  including  stoppages,  nine  miles  per  horam, 
Must  own  the  whole  matter,  from  basement  to  attic. 
From  forehorse  to  hind-wheel,  is  aristocratic. 
If  landladies  handle  "  the  worm  of  the  still. 
If  urchins,  for  halfpennies,  tumble  up  hill ; 
If  apples  arc  proficr'd,  the  slighted  outriders 
Are  always  postponed  to  the  four  fat  insiders. 
To  them  the  lame  beggar  first  takes  off  his  hat. 
To  them  the  spruce  landlady  loiters  to  chat. 
The  barmaid  at  Cuckfield,  apparell'd  in  white. 
To  them  first  exclaims,  "  Won't  you  please  to  alight?" 
While,  from  tlie  coacli-top,  l)y  the  ladder,  each  man 
Gets  down  as  he  pleases, — that  is,  as  he  can. 
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Ah,  Jeny  !  how  nobler  a  prospect  engages 
The  wight  who  ascends  our  American  stages  ! 
The  coachman  (I  should  say  "  the  driver")  takes  cave 
To  sit,  as  he  ought,  cheek-by-jowl  with  the  fare. 
No  springs  prop  the  body;  the  sides  of  the  coach 
Are  open  to  let  any  trade-wind  approach. 
The  roof  is  supported  by  six  wooden  shanks. 
The  passengers  sit  upon  plain  wooden  planks. 
And  the  hoises,  quite  civilly,  kept  down  their  jumps. 
To  let  me  in,  clambering  over  their  rumps. 
Your  bowling-green  roads,  water'd  well  by  trustees. 
Are  merely  constructed  for  safety  and  ease  3 
You  "  run  on  the  nail,"  so  decidedly  dry, 
You  are  puzzled  to  know  if  you  ride,  swim,  or  fly. 
How  different  our  practice  !  here  Nature  displays 
Her  steepest  of  stiles,  and  her  roiigliest  of  ways  ; 
O'er  pebbles  like  rocks,  and  o'er  Brobdignag  logs. 
The  up-and-down  vehicle  swings,  dives,  and  jogs. 
This  saves  introductions,  a  mere  waste  of  labour. 
It  brings  every  man  tete-^-(ete  with  his  neighbour. 
And  makes  him,  however  at  starting  unwilling. 
As  smooth,  ere  he  parts,  as  a  George  the  Third  shilling. 

We  dined  on  the  road  upon  junks  of  boil'd  yam. 
Beef,  apple-pie,  cabbage,  potatoes,  and  ham. 
A  man  in  a  corner  ate  beef  and  horse-radish  j 
I  told  him  I  reckon'd  his  roads  rather  baddish. 
"  Roads  !"   answer'd  the  sage,  'twixt  a  croak  and   a 

s<iuall, 
"  I  guess  we  had  rather  have  no  roads  at  all. 
When  fnst  they  were  dug,  we  were  mightily  ruil'd. 
The  president' .s  sport,  I  remember,  wo  spoil'd  : 
We  bore  off  his  faggots,  hand-l)arn)w  and  clay, 
And  took  off  by  night  what  lie  laid  on  l)y  day. 
You  don't  seem  to  answer  me,  mister  ;  mayhaj) 
You're  strange  in  these  parts;   a  new  salt-water  chap 
Where  d'ye  liccp  r'  \V\\ni  a  face  !  Oh,  it  is  not  yet  tann'd  ; 
Have  yon  been  here   a  lengthy  time,  old  one  ?  How's 

land  ?" 

q5 
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These  questions,  I  own,  made  me  simper  and  stam- 
mer : 
I  wish  you  would  let  me  have  Cobbett  on  Grammar  : 
He  lived  in  Long  Island,  and  surely  must  teach 
The  English  American's  eight  parts  of  speech. 
Do  send  it  me  soon,  for  I  feel  at  a  loss  ere  I 
Dive  in  that  patriot's  Columbian  Glossary. 

For  want  of  that  key,  how  I  sigh  when  I  miss 
The  wit  that  is  lock'd  up  in  caskets  like  this  : — 
"  What's  your  daughter's  name  ?" — "  Jane." — "  Have 

you  dined  ?" — "  Yes,  a  craw  full." 
"  I've  an  item  of  that." — "Ay?"— "I  hope  she's  not 

atoful." 
"  Is  your  son  his  own  doss? — "Yes,  he  keeps  by  that 

hedge." 
"  How's  his  health  ?" — "  Mighty  grand,  and  his  spirits 

are  kedge  ! 
He  bought  his  own  store  by  an  elegant  trick. 
At  a  lag.'' — "  How's  his  bus'ness  ?" — "  Progressively 

slick!' 
"  Tom's  dojie  up,  I  guess  ;  but  he  wa'n't  much  to  blame." 
"  How's  Billy  ?" — "  Cleared  out ." — "  What  an  almighty 

shame  !" 
"  I'll  bet  you  a  cent,  he  recovers  his  station,' 
"  Guess  how  much  he  owes  me  ?" — "  Ten  dollars  !"— 

"  Tarnation  !" 
"  My  tea  is  too  weak  :  I  am  never  so  spry 
"  As  when  I've  a  raft  of  good  tea." — "  No,  nor  I." 
"Ma'am,  where  does  your  young  one  hang  out?'' — 

"  Doctor  Tebb's. 
They  put  him  last  week  in  his  abbs  and  his  ebbs. 
They  say  the  young  shaver  has  got  'em  by  lieart." 
"  Then  he   takes    to  his  learning  ?" — "  Yes,  aivftdly 

smart." 

What  a  pity  it  is,  that  you  poor  British  'caitiffs 
Don't  learn  how  to  talk  of  our  elegant  natives. 
These  flowers  of  speech,  and  these  graces  of  style. 
Have  not  yet  cross'd  o'er  to  your  desolate  isle. 
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Deprived  of  a  tutor  to  point  out  the  wit 

Of  these  sprightly  sallies,  dumb-founded  I  sit. 

Like  a  Tooley-street  clerk  in  the  opera  pit ! 

Up  and  down,  at  an  inn,  while  the  mercantile  throng 

Are  stretching  their  legs  (much  already  too  long). 

Like  a  cork  in  a  mill-dam,  I  l)ibbety-l)ob  it, 

Without  mast  or  rudder ;  so  pray  scud  me  Cobbett. 

You  say  that  you  're  thinking  to  emigrate  too. 
And  ask  me  to  tell  you  what  course  to  pursue; 
I'll  answer  your  question  by  questioning  you. 
But,  Jerry,!  pray,  while  you  take,  keep  a  hint; 
I  'm  ruiu'd  if  ever  it  gets  into  print. 

Can  you  ride  in  a  cart  when  the  weather  is  foggy  ? 
Can  you  get,  every  night,  not  quite  tipsy,  but  grogg)r 
If  wet,  at  the  fire  of  an  inn  can  you  Hit 
Round  and  round,  to  get  dry,  like  a  goose  on  a  spit  ? 
In  telling  a  talc  can  you  ponder  and  prose  ? 
Can  you  spit  through  your  teeth  ?  Can  you  talk  througfi 

your  nose  ? 
Can  you  sit  out  the  second-hand  tragical  fury 
Of  emigrant  jdayers  discarded  from  Drury? 
Can  you  place  poet  Barlow  above  poet  Po])e  ? 
Can  you  wash,  at  an  inn,  without  towel  or  soap  ' 
Can  vou  shut  either  eye  to  political  knavery  ? 
Can  you  make  your  white  liberty  mix  with  black  slavery  ' 
Can  you  spit  on  the  carpet  and  smoke  a  cigar  ? 
If  not,  my  dear  Jeremy,  stay  where  you  are  ! 
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Miss  Sahrina  Barlow  to  Misn  Fanny  Fade 
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My  gentle  co-partner,  astride  on  a  ninse, 
To  charge  Phoebus'  heights,  at  the  head  of  the  blues  ; 
AVho,  with  thy  Sabrina,  the  beaten  church  path, 
A  summer  at  Brighton,  a  winter  at  Bath, 
An  autumn  at  Tunbridge,  ring  tilting  lias  trod, 
By  the  will-o'-vvisp  liglit  of  the  torch-bearing  god  ; 
Since  suitors  more  sparingly  tap  at  our  windows. 
And  Cupid  cares  for  us  no  more  than  a  ])in  does. 
And  man,  fickle  man,  is  as  false  as  Iscariot  : 
Let  me  be  Miss  Ponsonby,  thee  Lady  Harriot, 
liike  them,  fly  from  Paphos,  its  scandal  and  snarls. 
Abjuring  two  crowns,  like  the  emperor  Charles, 
And  smile  like  two  mariners  toss'd  upon  dry  land — 
But  first  read  this  letter  ;  it  comes  from  York  Island. 

Tkft,  first  thing  I  did  at  New  York,  was  to  stop 
A^-^^  door  of  a  well-looking  bookseller's  shop. 
"^(^fli  realm,"  1  exclaimed  to  myself,  "  proudly  free. 
Who,  in  seventy-five,  spurn'd  the  tax  on  bohea. 
Who,  led  on  by  Washington,,  sounded  the  gong 
Of  Mars,  with  the  war-cry  of  '  Death  or  souchong;' 
Who  plus  in  adversity,  minus  in  coin. 
Yet  caught  in  a  trap  the  redoubted  Burgoyne, 
Bade  loud  Niagara  repeat  war's  alarms. 
And  forced  lord  Cornwallis  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
Now  striding  o'er  seas,  like  the  giant  of  Rhodes, 
Of  whom  there  's  a  very  good  likeness  at  Coade's, 
In  arts,  as  in  arms,  thou  art  doubtless  full  grown, 
And  hapi)y  in  verse  and  in  prose  of  thine  own. 
Some  females  are  thine,  who,  with  quill  fleet  as  Gurncy's, 
Out-j)nbli:-.h  our  Edgeworths,  and  Opies,  and  Burneys ; 
Some  western  sir  VA'alters,  some  (piakcrs  in  drab, 
Who  write  home-heroics  much  better  than  Crabbc  ; 
Some  Southeys  whose  fingers  no  blisters  environ. 
Not  having  yet  handled  a  red-hot  lord  Byron  ; 
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Some  Anna  Marias,  like  her  of  Tlianies  Ditton  : 
I  vA'onder  their  names  never  reach'd  us  in  Britain. 
Ye  bards,  who  stalk  over  these  mountainous  glebes. 
With  heads  twice  as  big  as  young  Meninon's  at  Thebes, 
(Which  cost  brave  Belzoni,  wlio  went  in  a  boatj 
Such  trouble  and  money  to  set  it  aflo.it:) 
Ye  poets,  whose  Pegasi  galloping  pass  us. 
As  big  and  as  bluff  as  the  Loudon  Bonassus  ; 
Ye  Brobdignags,  trampling  our  Lilliput  tribes, 
Atlantic  sky-proppers.  Leviathan  scribes, 
Goliahs  in  print,  how  I  long  for  your  works!" 
So  saying,  1  stept  into  Eastbourne  and  Kirk's. 

The  man  of  the  shop,  in  a  buzz  wig  like  Parr's, 
Sat  kicking  the  counter,  and  smoking  cigars  : 
He  saw  us  approacli  with  a  gape  and  a  stare. 
But  never  once  olTer'd  to  reach  me  a  chair. 
Papa,  as  astonisli'd  I  drew  on  my  shawl. 
Said,  "  Never  mind,  child, — this  is  Liberty-hall," 
To  all  my  objections  this  hint  put  a  stop: 
But,  Fanny,  the  next  time  1  go  to  a  shop. 
With  hWr^iis-parlour  I  mean  to  make  bold. 
For  Liberty-hall  is  uncommoidy  cold. 
I  civilly  said,  "  If  you  please,  Mr.  Kirk, 
I  want  some  good  native  Autcricaii  work." 
"  Good  native  !  "  lie  rried  witli  a  grin  ;  "  yonder  rows, 
I  gucsH,  show  you  all  I  have  got :    look  at  those." 
1  felt  as  amazed,  uhcu  I  look'd  at  tlieir  backs, 
As  if  you  had  chopp'd  olT  my  head  with  an  axe  ! 
Ye  Colburns,  ye  Murrays,  whose  wares  glide  so  fleet 
From  your  counters  in  Conduit  and  .Albemarle-strect ; 
Ye  Rivingtfui  brothers,  ye  Longmans,  whose  Co. 
Would  reach,  if  pull'd  out,  half  the  length  of  "  the  Row," 
Suspend  for  a  while,  what  ye  part  with  at  high  rates. 
Your  Sardaiiripali,  your  Cains,  and  your  Pirates, 
And  list,  while  my  umsc  is  obliged  to  confess 
What  springs  from  this  native  American  press. 
The  Shipwreck,  by  Falconer  j  Poems,  by  'lickcll  j 
Swift's  Lenriel  (iidlivcr.  Peregrine  i'ickle, 
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Tom  Brown,  the  Old  Bachelor,  Broduni  on  Cliyle, 
Moll  Flanders,  Charles  Phillips's  Emerald  Isle, 
Hugh  Trevor,  Theatrical  Album,  Tighe's  Psyche, 
The  Bruiser,  or  Memoirs  of  Pig,  christen'd  Ei  Key, 
Little  Jack,  George  Ann  Bellamy,  Fielding's  Tom  Jones, 
The  Family  Shakspeare,  cut  down  from  Malone's ; 
Hunt's  Radical  Codec,  or  Dregs  at  the  Top  5 
Webbe  Hall's  Hint  to  Farmers  to  look  to  their  crop, 
John  Bunyan,  Wat  Tyler,  and  Hone's  Slap  at  Slop ! 

"What!"  cried  I,  amazed,  "have  you  no  bards  who 
court 
The  Muse?" — "  No,  not  onej  what  we  want  we  import. 
At  present  we  think  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
Time  enough  for  Belles-Lettres  a  hundred  years  hence: 
Our  people,  I  guess,  have  employment  enough 
In  cocoa,  rum,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  snuff. 
In  digging,  land-clearing,  board-sawing,  log-chopping— 
Pray  how  many  poets  have  you  got  at  IVapping'f 

But  papa  is  come  home  from  the  city  hotel. 
And  asks  for  Sabrina  j   so,  Fanny,  farewell ! 


LETTEK  VII. 

Mr.  Richard  Barrouo  to  Mr.  Robert  Briggs. 

CONTENTS. 

Farther  Specimens  of  Fancy  Rhetoric — America  angry,  and  why — 
Affecting  IMemoir  of  Major  Andre — Toni  Pipes  and  Peregrine 
Pickle — Dis-intennent  of  Paine  by  Cobbett — Quotation  from  King 
Lear — Bystanders  in  Dudgeon — Cobbett's  Reasons  satisfactory — 
The  Tyrant  Mezentius— Fashion  spreads — London  Radicals  dis- 
inter each  other — American  Tax  upon  Grave-di{^;ing. — Its  financial 
Effects. 

Bob,  Jonathan 's  queer:  he  is  mizzled  a  ration, — 
He  does  not  half  stomach  a  late  ex-humation ; 
Some  culls  here  have  taken  to  grubbing  the  clay 
That  tucks  up  the  body  of  Major  Andre. 
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With  you  resurrectionists,  that  is  not  very 
Unusual,  who  dig  up  as  fast  as  you  bury, 
And  charge  iron  coffins  the  devil's  own  fee — 
(Lord  Stowel  there  buried  the  poor  patentee.) 
But  here.  Bob,  the  lyahies  have  not  come  to  that. 
^^'ould  you  fancy  it  ?  Jonathan  's  yet  such  Tijlnt 
As  to  think,  when  a  corpse  has  been  waked  by  a  train 
Of  mourners,  'tis  wicked  to  wake  it  again. 

Methinks  you  're  for  asking  me  who  Andre  was  ? 
(Book-learning  and  you,  Bob,  ar'n't  cronies,  that's  pos.) 
I'll  tell  you.     Andre,  urged  by  arguments  weighty. 
Went  out  to  New  York,  Anno  Domini  80. 
He  quitted  the  land  of  his  fathers  to  bleed 
In  war,  all  along  of  his  love  for  Miss  Siicydj 
But,  finding  his  name  not  cnroll'd  in  a  high  line 
Of  rank  for  promotion,  he  took  to  the  spy-line. 
He  sew'd  in  his  stocking  a  letter  from  Arnold  : 
A  sentinel  nahljd  it — why  did'u't  the  darn  hold  ? 
Or  why,  when  he  stitch'd  it  up,  did  not  he  put 
The  letter  between  his  sole-leather  and  foot  ? 
By  mashing  it,  then,  he  had  'scaped  all  disaster. 
As  Pipes  raash'd  the  letter  of  Pickle,  his  master. 
Within  the  lines  taken,  a  prisoner  brought  oft". 
They  troubled  him  with  a  line  more  than  he  thought  of; 
For,  finding  the  voung  man's  despatches  not  trim, 
'J'o  shorten  my  story,  ]iob,  they  dchpatch'd  him. 

He  long  might  have  slept  with  the  ci-devant  crew. 
As  soundly  as  }tcrc  other  iniried  men  do; 
But  fashion,  as  soiuei)ody  says  on  the  stage, 
In  words  and  in  periwigs  will  have  her  rage. 
The  notion  of  bringing  dead  peoj)Ic  away 
Began  upon  I'aine,  and  wont  on  to  Andre, 
The  Yankees  thought  (  oiibett  \\  as  digging  for  d'lhn, 
fiut  \\\\v\\  out  he  trundled  a  thigh-bone  and  ribs, 
They  (lid  not  half  like  it  ;    and  crii-d  with  a  groan, 
"  Since  poor  Tom's  a-cold,  why  not  Icavt*  him  alone?" 
"  I  mean,  sirs,"  sairl  (^oltbett,  who  stood  on  the  bank, 
"To  take  .Mister  Paine,  in  a  box,  to  sir  Frank; 
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'Twill  show  that  I'm  not  quite  umvortliy  of  trust, 
For  this  way,  at  least,  I  can  doivn  with  the  dust. 
I  next  mean  to  ask  of  '  The  Powers  that  be/ 
To  let  Tom  go  home,  as  he  fled,  diity-hcc. 
And  pick  John  Bull's  heart  by  a  skeleton  key. 
Thus  England  may  for  her  past  errors  atone. 
By  making  America  bone  of  her  bone." 
Tills  argument  told:  check-by-jowl  off  they  sped, 
Like  thejricnds  of  Mezentius,  one  living,  one  dead. 

The  fashion  's  afloat ;  and  now,  stop  it  who  can? 
Your  liberty  bucks  will  be  dotted  to  a  man. 
Already  young  Watson's  for  digging  up  Priestley, — 
Which  Sabby  and  Liddy  denominate  beastly. 
Sir  Bob,  of  the  Borough,  has  learnt  the  spade's  art  right. 
To  dig  up,  at  midsummer,  old  major  Cartwright. 
How  shar])  after  AVaithman  looks  alderman  A\'ood  1 
And  Waithman,  I  know,  would  have  Wood  if  he  could. 
Sir  Francis,  at  Putney,  will  scratch  like  a  rook. 
In  the  field  where  he  douhled-up  Johnny  Home  Tooke. 
Gale  Jones  has  an  eye  to  Hone's  carcass,  and  Hone's 
Quite  on  the  qui  vive  for  a  dig  at  Gale  Jones, 
Who's  "  not  by  no  means"  in  a  hurry  to  rise. 
Remembering  the  adage — "  Lie  still  if  you  're  wise.'' 
And  WooUer,  with  pick-axes,  cracking  his  shell-wall. 
Will  nab  the  quid  restat  of  lecturer  Thclwall. 
Churchyards  will  be  'tatoe  fields — two-pence  a  pound: 
Tl'.cy  won't  leave  a  radical  plant  under  ground. 
For  my  part,  I  don't  like  the  scheme,  Mr.  Briggs, 
I'll  tell  it  to  Congress — I  will,  ^/ra,96'  the  pigs. 
To  men  oi  my  gumption,  you  can't  think  how  sad 's 
The  thought  of  this  grand  resurrection  of  Rads  ; 
For  if  all  the  great  dead-wigs  thus  bolt  from  below. 
Who  knows  what  may  happen  when  you  and  I  go  ? 

I'll  prove  that  a  tax  upon  bones  will  atone 
For  the  tax  on  new  rum,  at  a  dollar  a  bone. 
Nay,  I  hope  they'll  extend  it  to  mattock  and  spade. 
And  make  resurrection  a  contraband  trade. 
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The  act,  when  once  past,  by  Dick  Barrow's  assistance, 
Will  make  you  rum  customers  "  keep  your  yard's  di- 
stance.'' 


LETTER  vrii. 

Miss  Lydia  Barrow  to  Miss  Kitty  Brown. 

CONTEXTS. 

Reminiscence  of  White  Conduit  House— Islington  Wells  versus 
Tunbridge — Sir  Solomon's  Song — Hugh  Myddelton  and  John 
Gilpin — Cowper  and  the  New  River  Company — Bentham, 
Buonaparte,  and  Accum — Lydia  turns  Reformer — American 
Ladies  dancing  I\Ioney-musk — They  mistake  James  Paine  for 
Tom— Episodic;il  Eulogy  of  the  former — Ball  at  City  Hotel, 
New  York — "All  honourable  Men" — Bear  and  Fiddle. 

Dear  Kate,  you  remember  sir  Solomon  Souse, 
Who  gave  the  tea  party  at  White  Conduit  House; 
And  swore,  while  we  sat  in  the  box  of  Apollo, 
That  Islington  waters  beat  Tunbridge  Wells  hollow. 
Papa,  he,  and  we,  leaving  others  to  bowl, 
Walk'd  out,  toward  the  Wells,  just  by  way  of  a  stroll; 
He  stopp'd  us  all  three  at  the  Myddelton's  Head, 
Then  pointed  aloft  to  the  sign-post,  and  said, 
"  The  hooded  old  man,  who  is  swinging  up  there. 
Set  ofl*,  spade  in  Iiand,  and  took  water  to  Ware  : 
As  Hercules  valiant,  he  treated  with  scorn 
Dame  Prudence,  and  took  River  Thames  by  the  horn. 
.Jolin  Gilpin,  the  cit,  who  in  calico  dealt, 
And  rode  with  two  full  bottles  under  his  licit, 
Set  off,  whip  in  hand,  in  old  Myddelton's  rear, 
But  kept  the  C'heap-side,  where  the  Knight  kept  the  dear. 
Botii  wild-goose  adventurers,  e(|ually  rash, 
The  Cit  lost  his  dinner,  the  Knight  lost  his  ca^h  ; 
\\"\]\  Cowper  got  many  a  pounfl  by  the  first; 
The  last  has  in  gold  (|uencli'd  the  Conij)any's  thirst. 
Who  now  gain  a  hundred  per  cent,  by  his  wealth. 
And  don't  even  drink  in  the  water  his  health. 
'Tis  thus  that  projectors  the.  game  always  give  in, 
And  fooJ!}  run  up  houses — for  wise  men  to  live  in. 
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See  sail  to  the  Wells  yonder  pleasure-bound  crewj 

All  talk  of  Grimaldi,  none  think  of  sir  Hugh. 

Friend  Barrow,  take  warning  :  keep  snug  in  the  storm  I 

Cajole  men  and  welcome;  but  never  reform  : 

With  Bentham  bewilder,  with  Buonaparte  frighten. 

With  Accum  astonish — do  all  but  enlighten: 

Who  aims  at  enlightening,  only  out  doles 

An  ophthalmic  drug  to  a  nation  of  moles." 

This  sermon,  like  most  other  sermons,  dear  Kitty, 
A\'ent  bolt  through  both  ears  of  papa — more's  the  pity  ! 
^A'^ith  politics  still  he  would  make  his  old  fuss. 
And  settling  the  nation,  he  unsettled  us  : 
For,  deeming  long  parliaments  snares  to  entrap 'em. 
He  made  us  put  up  with  short  commons  at  Clapham. 

Popp'd  down  in  my  Album  sir  Solomon's  song  j 
Slept  sound  as  a  sexton,  and  might  have  slept  longj 
But  lately  I've  taken  it  down  from  the  shelf 
To  read,  for — I'm  turning  Keformer  myself! 
Nay,  don't  cry  "  Lord  bless  us  !" — I  don't  mean  to  roar 
'Gainst  cradle  cotillons,  like  Miss  Hannah  More, 
Nor  leave  my  own  fish  by  Grimalkin  to  die. 
To  dress  other  people's,  like  good  Mrs.  Fry. 
I  leave  hearts  and  heads  to  Reformers  like  those, 
I  only,  dear  girl,  revolutionize  toes. 
Kitty  Brown,  would  you  think  it  ?  I  don't  say  the  fault's  in 
Themselves,  but  the  girls  here  know  nothing  of  waltzing. 
I  found  them  in  Muney-musk  kicking  their  heels. 
And  when  I  named  Paine,  and  his  set  of  Quadrilles, 
(I  wonder  what  planet  some  people  come  from) 
The  poor  ignoramuses  thought  I  meant  Tom. 
How  could,  gentle  James,  tlie  New  York  women  be 
So  dull  as  to  mix  that  fitay-mcJcer  with  thee  ? 
What  though  brother  Richard,  as  usual,  out  plumps 
A  pun,  and  declares  that  you  both  deal  in  Jinvps — 
Shalt  thou  who  'midst  negus  and  tapers  of  wax. 
Art  christen'd,  j^ar  excellence,  Paine  of  Al mack's  3 
Who  set,  to  an  entre-chat — La  ci  la  mano. 
And  jigg'd  the  dead  niarch  on  an  open  piano — 
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Shalt  thou  be  uiix'd  up  with  that  infidel  Turk, 
Who  scribbled  a  pamphlet  in  answer  to  Burke  ? 
Let  fVh'ite  print  his  rival  La  Poullc  and  Trcnise, 
And  dedicate  humbly  to  Mrs.  Charles  Reesj 
Let  Hurt,  like  Phil  Astley,  make  horses  turn  dancers. 
And  play  Zitli  Zitti  to  hussars  and  lancers. — 
Fear  nothing  :  cut  capers  :  be  frisky  and  merry  j 
Not  even  Musard,  with  his  duchesse  de  Berry, 
His  traversez,  chassez,  dechassez,  La  Cheine, 
Shall  push  from  the  music-stand  gentle  .lames  Paine. 
Long,  long  shall  thou  flourish  the  king  of  quadrilles  j 
And  when,  over  Styx,  'midst  the  virtuous  of  heels, 
Tliou'rt  borne  to  the  meadows  Elysian,  witli  you 
Tlie  daughter  of  Ceres  shall  dance  a  pas-deux  : 
While  Hermes  shall  lend  you  his  feather-bound  shoes. 
And  whirl  you  to  bliss  in  a  Russian  sauteuse. 

And  now,  my  dear  Kate,  for  the  best  news  of  all : 
We  have  worried  Papa  into  giving  a  ball. 
As  soon  as  he  stpicczed  out  a  sad  "  Very  well," 
Dick  hired  the  rooms  at  the  city  hotel. 
We  danced  until  mithiiglit  on  Saturday  last. 
And,  spite  of  a  iicad-aclie,  I'll  tell  you  what  pass'd. 
The  Natives,  who  came  about  Iialf-after-ciglit, 
Were  duly  announced  by  tlieir  titles  of  state. 
Tlieir  honours  Mat  Mite  and  Aniinadub  Mum, 
The  one  dealt  in  cheese,  tlie  other  in  rum. 
His  honour  Jien  Block,  who  contracts  with  the  fleet. 
And  keeps  a  mahogany-yard  in  State-street: 
His  honour  Luke  Lambert,  a  iiugc;  lump  of  clay, 
^N'lio  luckily  happens  to  live  in  Ihoad-wai/. 
They  all  secm'd  amazingly  shy  of  plain  mister; 
A\'hich  made  brother  Kicliard  observe  to  my  sister. 
That  though  they  hate  titles  as  nnich  as  (>  Connor, 
'I'iiey  cling  like  a  leech  to  the  sound  of"  Vour  honour." — 
And  now  for  my  dress — but  my  ])aj)cr's  scrawl'd  through, 
So  no  more  at  present. — J>ear  Kitty,  adieu! 

New  Montldij  Magazine, 
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ADDENDA  TO  THE  MISERIES  OF  HUMAN 
LIFE. 

MISERIES    OF    A    MARKET    DAY. 
1. 

Discovering,  on  your  return  from  marketing,  that 
you  have  unconsciously  carried  away  from  the  butcher's, 
on  (livers  parts  of  your  person,  something  more  than  you 
have  paid  forj  to  wit,  two  or  three  ounces  of  fat. 
2. 

Crossing  the  market — butchers'  shambles  placed  at 
the  interval  of  half  a  foot,  which  space  you  are  com- 
pelled to  squeeze  through,  or  to  adopt  tlie  disagreeable 
alternative  of  going  down  the  whole  length  of  the  mar- 
ket-place and  turning  up  again.  Whilst  standing  irre- 
solute, you  arc  decided  by  the  sudden  pressure  of  the 
crowd,  which  forces  you  to  go  the  way  you  were  just 
making  up  your  mind  tipt  to  go. 

3. 

The  surprise,  the  speechless  amazement,  with  which 

you  are  struck  at  being  assailed  with  a  volley  of  oaths 

and  execrations  from  one  of  the  "fair  daughters  of  Erin,  ' 

for  having  accidentally  demolished  some  of  her  crockery. 

4. 

A  hungry  dog  snatches  a  piece  of  meat  from  a 
butcher's  stall— a  line  and  cry  is  immediately  raised,  and 
the  poor  animal  is  pursued  by  all  the  mongrels  and 
rabble  of  the  town.  0/ course  they  come  your  way: 
all  efforts  to  escape  prove  unavailing ;  you  are  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides,  and  compelled  to  remain  a  (piiet  (or 
rather  an  unquiet)  spectator  o;  a  dog-fight,  which,  if 
it  last  no  longer  than  half  an  hour,  you  may  bless 
your  stars  for  having  got  off  so  easily.  This  when  you 
have  not  a  moment  to  lose,  being  already  too  late  for 
an  appointment  on  important  business — to  say  nothing 
of  the  infernal  noise,  compounded  of  the  yelling  of  curs, 
the  shouts  of  the  rabble,  ike.  with  which  your  auricular 
nerves  are  regaled  during  the  engagement. 
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5. 

Finding  yourself  unawares  at  the  entrance  of  the  cow- 
inarkct  in  the  dog-days. — In  douljt  wlietlier  to  proceed 
or  to  turn  back :  at  last,  ashamed  of  your  cowardice, 
you  "  screw  up  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place,''  and 
venture  to  fight  your  way  through  two  ranks  of  in- 
furiated beasts,  maddened  by  the  heat  of  the  weather 
and  cruel  treatuieiit.  Just  as  you  have  arrived  at  the 
middle  of  the  market,  amused  by  overhearing  the  ac- 
count of  a  person  who  has  been  attacked  and  gored  by 
one  of  these  ferocious  animals — the  agony  of  terror  in 
which  you  pursue  the  remainder  of  your  dangerous  expe- 
dition, cursing  yourself  heartily  for  having  ever  under- 
taken it. 

6. 

Walking  through  the  streets  on  a  wet  market  day, 
when,  by  the  continual  trampling  of  men  and  beasts,  the 
surface  of  the  ground  for  three  or  four  inches  in  depth 
is  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  though  not 
exactly  of  the  same  colour . 

SLXDHY    GROANS. 

1. 

Standing  by  the  water  side,  holding  in  your  hand  a 
stick,  from  which  is  suspended  a  string,  and  watchini^ 
the  motions  of  a  bit  of  paiutcdcork,  vulgarly  called  fish- 
ing; so  denominated  (as  I  am  led  to  conjecture  from 
practical  ol)scrvation)  because  by  this  mctliod  jou  are 
sure  never  to  catch  any  tiling  in  the  shape  of  a  fish 
(lucus  a  7wn  biccndu.)  Tliis,  for  five  or  six  hours, 
without  even  the  consolation  of  Tranklin'-s  fisherman, 
that  though  yon  liavc  caught  no  fisii,  and  had  not  a 
<ingle  bite,  you  have  had  a  most  glorious  iiibble  ! 

2. 
Arriving  on  a  visit  at  a  fniend's,  five  miles  off  in  the 
country. — After  having  sunk  witii  rapture  into  an  elbow- 
chair,  with  the  vain  hope  of  resting  yourself  after  the 
fatigue  of  your  walk,  dragged  out  by  your  njcrcilcss  host 
to  see  his  fat  cows,  his  store  pigs,  i^c.  &c. 
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3. 

Fondling  "  the  baby,"  in  order  to  please  the  good  lady 
of  the  house. — Being  but  an  awkward  nurse,  and  not 
knowing  what  else  to  do,  you  blow  in  his  face,  with 
which  tlic  child  seems  mightily  pleased.    (There  are  a 
thousand  ways  overeating  mischief;  this  is  as  it  happened 
to  me.)     After  a  certain  time,  you  are  informed  by  the 
nurse  that  this  operation  has  theefifectof — in  short,  a  most 
curious  effect,  just  as  the  intelligence  arrives  too  late. 
4. 
Sitting  down  to  dinner  with  a  large  party — the  unplea- 
sant sensation  you  experience  at  finding  yourself  oppo- 
site a  couple  of  ducks  or  a  turkey,  when  your  knowledge 
of  carving  about  equals  that  of  the  man  in  the  moon. 
5. 

Having  accepted  an  invitation  to  partake  of  ajcimily 
dinner  with  a  friend,  but  kept  away  by  some  unforeseen 
circumstances ;  however,  you  resolve  to  go  to  tea,  in 
order  to  make  your  excuses.  Upon  your  arrival^  being 
dressed  as  for  any  ordinary  occasion,  ushered  into  a 
room  full  of  company,  who  have  been  waiting  dinner  for 
you  a  full  hour. 

6. 

Playing  at  cards  with  one  who  is  so  successful  as  ne- 
cessarily to  draw  forth  your  encomiums  upon  his  excel- 
lent play,  though  all  the  time  you  are  well  aware  the 
rascal  is  cheating  you. 

7. 

After  having  travelled  about  a  dozen  miles  in  a  stage- 
coach, and  wishing  to  know  the  time — the  thrilling 
sensation  which  shoots  through  you  at  finding  your  fob 
empty,  and  recollecting  that  you  have  left  your  watch 
in  the  safe  custody  of  the  chambermaid  at  the  inn  where 
you  slept  the  night  before. 
8. 

Calculating  the  expenses  of  a  journey  so  exactly  that 
at  the  end  of  it  you  find  you  have  just  sixpence  left 
to  pay  the  coachman  who  has  driven  you  for  the  last 
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fifty  miles.  Being  abused  in  consequence,  by  the  epi- 
thets of  "•  shabby  fellow,"  "sneaking  Jew/'&c.  by  the 
bystanders  (that  notliing  may  be  wanting  to  increase 
your  confusion)  seeming  to  take  particular  interest  in 
the  matter. 

Pocket  Mamzine. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  PATRIOTS'  SONG. 

FROM    THE     SPAN'ISII. 

'Tis  the  voice  of  a  nation  waking 

From  her  long,  long  sleep,  to  be  free — 
'Tis  the  sound  of  the  fetters  breaking 

At  the  watchword  "Liberty!" 
The  laurel  leaves  hang  o'er  her. 

The  gallant  victors  prize  : 
And  see  how  low  before  her 

In  the  dust  the  lion  lies ! 
Chorus — Eternal  glory  crowns  us  ! 

Eternal  laurels  Ijjoom, 

To  deck  our  heads  with  honour. 

Or  flourish  o'er  our  tomb. 

On  the  steps  of  the  heroes  treading 

See  the  god  of  figlit  at  handl 
Tlie  liglit  of  his  glory  shedding 

On  his  own  devoted  land. 
Our  Incas'  tombs  before  ye 

U|)lieave  to  mock  your  tread. 
As  if  tliat  tramp  of  ghn  y 

Had  roused  tlic  sleeping  dead. 
Chorus — Eternal,  &c. 

Saw  yc  the  tyrant  shcrhling 

The  blood  of  tlie  pure  and  free? 
Heard  ye  his  footsteps  treading 

On  thy  gohleti  sands,  I'otost? 
Saw  ye  his  rc<l  eye  watching 

As  tiic  ravenous  Ijcast  Ids  prey? 
And  the  strong  arm  fiercely  snatching 

The  flower  of  our  hunl  away  ? 
Chorus — Eternal,  &c. 
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Argentines  !  by  the  pride  of  our  nation^ 

By  the  hopes  and  joys  of  the  free. 
We  will  hurl  the  proud  from  his  station. 

And  bring  down  the  haughty  knee. 
Even  now  our  banners  streaming 

Where  fell  the  conquer'd  foe, 
In  the  summer  sun,  bright  gleaming. 

Your  march  of  glory  show. 
Chorus — Eternal,  &c. 

Hark !  o'er  the  wide  waves  sounding 

Columbia  !   Columbia  !   thy  name  ; 
While  from  pole  to  pole  rebounding, 

"  Columbia  !"  the  nations  proclaim. 
Thy  glorious  throne  is  planting 

Over  oppression's  grave  ■. 
And  a  thousand  tongues  are  chanting 

"  Health  to  the  free  and  brave  !" 
Chorus — Eternal,  &c. 


END    OF    VOL.   III. 
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